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HYPNOTISM. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 








W xy, from the far-away 
Did you send such a waif to me, 
Yon seer with the long-reaching eyes, 
Yon soul with the mage’s vision ? 
Oh, ona lavish day 
My dream went out to grope, 
Blind, on the hills of Hope; 
And there, by a fond misprision, 
The waif of your spirit found her, 
Kissed her, clasped her, and bound her, 
Your captive dream to be. 


On an Indian summer day 
When Joy, before she dies, 
Pants with a wild death-passion, 
My songs from the hills arise 
lo greet you in lover’s fashion. 
O Captor. that art not free, 
Bound by a dream’s control, 
Do you miss your straying soul, 
Yon body so far away? 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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MEMORIAL VERSES ON THE DEATH OF 
RICHARD F. BURTON. 








BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





NIGHT or light is it now, wherein 

Sleeps, shut out from the wild world’s din, 
Wakes, alive with a life more clear, 

One who found not on earth his kin? 


Sleep were sweet for a while, were dear 
Surely to souls that were heartless here— 

Souls that faltered and flagg-d and feli, 
Soft of spirit and faint of cheer. 


A living soul that had strength to quell 

Hope the specter, and fear the spell; 
Clear-eyed, content with a scorn sublime 

And a faith superb, can it fare not well? 


Life, the shadow of wide-winged time, 

Cast from the wings that change as they climb; 
Life may vanish in death, and seem 

Less than the promise of last year's prime. 


But not for us is the past a dream, 

Wherefrom, as light from a clouded stream, 
Faith fades and shines and ebbs away, 

Faint as the moon if the sundawn gleam. 


Faith, whose eyes in the low, last ray 
Watch the fire that renews the day — 

Faith, which lives in the liviug past, 
Rock-rooted, swerves not as weeds that sway. 


As trees that stand in the storm-wind fast 

She stands, unsmitten of Death's keen blast; 
With strong remembrance of sunbright spring, 

Alive at heart to the lifeless last. 


Night, she knows. may in no wise cling 

To a soul that sinks not, and droops not wing; 
A sun that sets not in Death’s false night, 

Whose kingdom finds him not thrall, but king. 


Souls there are that for soul’s affright 

Bow down and cower in the sun’s glad sight; 
Clothed round with faith that is one with fear, 

And dark with doubt of the live world’s light. 


But him we hailed. from afar or near, 
As boldest bora of his kinsfolk here; 

And loved as brightest of souls that eyed 
Life, time, and death with unchangeful cheer, 


A wider soul than the world was wide, 

Whose praise made love of him one with pride. 
What part has death or has time in him, 

Who rode life’s lists as a god might ride? 


While England sees not her old praise dim, 

While still her stars through the world’s night swim, 
A fame outshioing her Raleigh’s fame— 

A light that lightens her loud sea’s rim 


Shall shine and sound as her sons proclaim 

The pride thit kindles at Burton’s, name: 
And joy shall exalt their pride to be 

The same in birth if in soul the same. 


But we that yearn for a friend’s face—we 
Who lack the light that on earth was he— 
Mourn, tho the light be a quenchless; flame, 
That shines as dawn on a tideless sea. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WILLIAM WINDOM. 


BY GEN, A. B. NETTLETON, 
ACTING SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 











THe manner and the place of Secretary Windom’s 
death caused the announcement of his departure to 
startle the couutry like the tidings of a great tragedy. 
[t has probably never happened to any other public man 
to close his life through nitural causes under circum- 
stances so striking and impressive. The guest of honor 
at a notable gathering of distinguished men in the 
nation’s metropolis and appointed to be the first and 
principal sseaker of the occasion, he appears before 
his listeners apparently a man in robust health, and 
certainly ia the prime of his mental forces, delivers in 
full tone and strength to its close one of the ablest 
speeches of the present decade, and, while the echoes 
of the tumultuous applause which greeted his peroration 
had scarcely died out of the air, he passes, in an in- 
stant, without a word, and probably without a pang, 
from the brilliant banquet hall to the realm of silence, 

It would be difficu't to imagine any element ‘which 
would have added to the dramatic solemnity of the 
event. It wassucha dying in harness as any healthy 
minded man might well covet; but the shock produced 
upo1 the public mind has nothing in it to be desired. 

While the peculiar accessories of his death tended to 
create a profound impression and to call forth a wide- 
spread regret coupled with something akin to intense 
compassion, yet the universal and spontaneous mani- 
festation of sorrow and affection which has seldom 
been equaled in the case of any citizen since the found- 
ing of the Republic means mor? than this. These ex- 
pressions of genuine grief have not been limited to any 
section, party or creed, and they testify to something 
deeper than a passing interest in the sudden decease of 
a hizh official. Tney show beyond question that Wil- 
liam Wind»om, the incorruptible and intrepid public 
servant ani the unassuming and gentle-hearted Chris- 
tian citizen, had a most unusual hold upon the popular 
regard. And those who knew him best are least sur- 
prised at the signs of general sorrow. A rarer spirit, a 
more valuable life, seldom passes. 

With the leading facts of the biography of the late Sec- 
retary of the Treasury every one is familiar. Born in 
Central Ohio sixty-four years ago, of Quaker parentage, 
reared amid the rugged tasks and wholesome economies 
of a farm home, devoted by his father to a mechanical 
trade which he promptly abandoned for the study of 
law, in 1855 he removed to the then frontier territory of 
Minnesota, where, at Winona, on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, the practice of his profession occupied the 
fw years which elapsed before a public career early 
claimed him for its own. Entering the Lower House of 
Congress just as the war cloud of the Rebellion period 
was beginning to darken the horizon, he served five 
successive terms as representative of his district, was 
then, in 1870, promoted to the United States Senate, 

where he served until 1881, then resigning to enter the 
Cabinet of President Garfield, as Secretery of the 
treasury. Retiring upon the accession of Arthur, in 
the same year he was again returned to the Senate to 
serve until 1883. From that year until the close of 1888 
he was absorbed‘in his private business affairs, to which 
he had hitherto been unable to give any continuous at- 
tention, and in the spring of 1889 he entered the Cabinet 
of President Harrison, again in chirge of the Treasury 
portfolio. 

_ There is nothing sensational or spectacular in this 
simple record of the occupancy of high official station 
during nearly a!l the years of Mr. Windom’s mature 
life; but those years of service to the country, in Con- 
gress and Cabinet, were filled with an amount and kind 
of activity and work that resulted in the buildirg of a 





judgment, must place his name among the foremost 
score of America’s public men. This noble result is due 
not to genius or bril'iancy (for he possessed neither), but 
to a combination and balance of qualities which are in- 
finitely better than genius, and without which states- 
manship is impossible. 

First among the traits which rendered this man’s life 
enduringly valuable, was a magnificent common sense 
which, throughout his entire public career, never de- 
serted him, and which never permitted him to do arash 
or ill-advised thing. 

His modesty witheld him from undertaking that for 
which he was not equipped, but his unassuming courage 
and uniform loyalty to the right saved him from all 
sense of timidity in the presence of a recognized respon- 
sibility. His industry and thoroughness, whenever and 
wherever any work required to be done, were so con- 
spicuous and exceptional as to attract the attention and 
call forth the admiration of all who were associated 
with hiw. His unfi:gging diligence coupled with his 
tremendous power of work were theghief factors in his 
remarkable usefulness and success; but in these later 
years, when the vital energies had passed their merid- 
ian and a hereditary weakness of the heart began to 
suggest sharp limitatiors upon continuous effort, bis 
lifelong habit of hard work betrayed him into excess s 
in this direction which hastened the catastrophe. 

This overwork was further stimulated by the over- 
whelming demands of the great department at the head 
of which he stood when the summons came. In three 
succes-ive presidential terms tbree Secretaries of the 
Treasury have recently died in the midst of their official 
labors—Folger, Manning, and Windom —and this fatal- 
ity has not been by any means a mere coincidence. The 
magnitude, variety and complexity of tne business 
tran acted by the Treasury Department; the geograph- 
ical extent of its operations; the numberless points at 
which it touches the life and affairs of the people from 
the Mexican border to the Arctic Sea, and, through our 
consular service, in all the lands of the globe—are not 
dreamed of by the average citizen who makes the regu- 
lation tour of the gray stone building at the foot of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. And the load of responsibility 
which rests upon the head of the Department, in its 
present overgrown and always growing condition, is 
enough to crush any man who has not a constitution 
of iron coupled with the faculty of working without 
friction or worry. 

The most conspictous chapters in the record of Mr. 
Windom’s life of eminent service, chapters which reach 
the dignity of positive and construct:ve statesmanship, 
may be thus briefly cataloged: 

His steady and unflinching advocacy of a restored 
Union by means of successful war throughout four years 
of the Rebellion; his early championship of emancipa- 
tion as a just and logical corollary of defeated secession; 
his leading pa't in holding the country to the righteous 
resolution that the measures of reconstruction follow- 
ing the War should preserve the fruits of the nation’s 
Sacrifice; his exhaustive investigations and masterly re- 
port as Chairman of the Committee on Cheap Transpor- 
tation—an investigation and report which have done a 
most beneficent work in reforming and developing the 
interior commerce of the country; his superb financial 
coup as Secretary of the Treasury in 1881 in refunding 
a large section cf the national debt at practically no 
cost to the Government under difficulties which seemed 
to others insuperable, and with a saving to the people of 
many millions in interest payments; his leading and 
sensivle part in 1887 and subsequently in the much- 
needed movement to check the aggressions of the Saloon 
interest, which threatened to debauch the political life 
of the nation; his timely, sagacious and courageous use 
of the Treasury resources during the closing months of 

1890 to restore the tottering confidence of the country 
and avert impending panic which threatened to result 
in a contagion of bankruptcy reaching from ocean to 
ocean; and, finally, his magnificent stand during the 
closing days and the dying speech of his life in favor of 
asound and adequate currency for the nation, consist- 
ing of and based upon both gold and silver, including 
-the ultimate and en‘ire restoration of silver to its right- 
ful place as soon as this can be accomplished within the 
lines of safety. 

From daily familiaricy with Mr. Windom’s utterances, 





character and the making of a record which, in my 


views and plans, I know the sincerity of the desire so 
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eloquently expressed in his New York address for a 
sound ewfrency resting upon a genuim#@ and enduring 
bi-metallie basis, His vigorous’ and’ manly protest 
against an attempt by this country alone to carfy the’ 
burden of the wnlimited free coinagé of silver undef 
present conditions was born of his profuund conviction 
that such an attempt would not only result in’ sharp 
present contraction of the circulation, with widespread 
distress among all classes, buf would indefinitely post- 
pone the rehabilitation of silver as the associate and 
equal of gold. 

But the man William Windom was greater than the 
Legislator and Finance Minister whom a nation mourns. 
His pure and reverent life, in the midst of masculine 
activities and political struggle, is an invaluable protest 
against the gospel of pessimism which blights this gen- 
eration—an object lesson to the young which cannot be 
too widely studied. He was a partisan and yet a patriot; 
he regarded political organizations as instruments for 
promoting good government, and not as fetiches to be 
worshiped; he fought his battles with viri'e energy, yet 
harbored no resentments; he was as sweet-spirited as 
a woman, yet none ever suspected him of effeminacy; 
through nearly thirty years of strenuous pub’ic life, 
mainly in stormy and corrupting times, he carried a 
stain'ess name and, dying, left no enemy who was not 
also the enemy of his country’s welfare. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 
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INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


THE POTENCY OF ENVIRONMENT. 











BY CAPT. R. H. PRATT, U. 8. A., 
Or CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 





QUANAH, one of the principal men of the Comanches, 
is the son of a white mother and a Comanche father. 
His mother belonged to one of the first families of 
Texas, and lived in the central part of the State. The 
Comanches, in one of their raids, captured her when she 
was about fifteen years old. She became the wife of a 
young Comanche of some importance, had a number of 
children, forgot her mother tongue, and was lost to her 
people for many years. Finally she was discovered, 
and persuaded to return to her childhood’s home. She 
spoke only Comanche. Her habits and dress were en- 
tirely those of the Comanche Indians. Her relatives 
were very kind, dressed her in the garb of civilization, 
and treated her with every mark of affection. She was 
not long with them before she showed discontent and’ 
finally disappeared, and alone traveled the hundreds of 
miles between her relatives’ Texan home and the Co- 
manche Reservation. 

Among the first students brought to Carlisle in Octo- 
ber, 1879, was a light-complexioned boy, about sixteen 
years old, to whom we gave the name of Stephen. He 
came in blanket, leggings and moccasins. His hair was 
long and matted. He was as dirty and as much cov- 
ered with vermin as any in the party. He spoke no 
word of English, but could speak the Sioux language 
with as much fluency as the others. His teacher found, 
as he developed, that while he had a good mind, he 
learned English with lees readiness and made slower 
progress than many of the Indian boys who came with 
the same party and under like circumstances. When 
he was presented at Rosebud Agency as a pupil for Car- 
lisle, inquiry developed that his father and mother were 
white people, and while crossing the plains to California 
their party had been attacked by Indians, His father 
was killed and his mother captured. Stephen was born 
just after this event. This mother married an Indian, 
by whom she had other children. When these facts 
became known a message was sent to the camp ask- 
ing her to come to the Agency to see the Carlisle 
School agent. She sent word back that she was an 
Indian now and did not want to come into the Agency, 
but that she wanted her white boy to become educated 
with his own race. I know scores of such cases. 

Carlos Montezuma is a full-blood Apache Indian. 
When he was thirteen years old he was captured by the 
Pimas, and brought to their camps, where he was of- 
fered for sale, a horse being the price asked. A travel- 
ing photographer, who happened to be in the Pimacamp 
taking photographs, became interested in the boy and 
offered $30, the price of a horse, which the Indians ac- 
cepted. He brought the boy east, and had him with him 
in his gallery in Brooklyn, Boston and Chicago; he sent 
him to the public schools, and finally, through the in- 
terest of a lady of means, he entered the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College. He developed special aptitude for 
chemistry, and when he graduated a place was found 
for him in a drug store near the Chicago Medical Col- 
lege, where, as a clerk, he supported himself and earned 
the means for carrying himself through a course in the 
college. He graduated in 1888, and, under the advice of 
friends, put out a sign in Chicago. When Ceneral 
Morgan became Commissioner of Indian Affairs he 
heard of ['r. Montezuma, and offered him an appoint-. 
ment as physician for the Indian School at Fort Steven- 
son, Dak. The Doctor accepted, and, after about a 
year’s service there, was transferred to the physician at 
one of the Agencies in Nevada, where he now is. He 
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knows nothing of his native Apache language, nor is 
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there a trace of Apache superstition of habit to be a oe apd carefully to guard them.in their resérvations, 


inhim. He is civilized in habit ané*hought. 


During th® campaign. of 1874 and 1875 against the” 


Chieyetines,; Kiowas afd Comanches it the Indian 'Ter- 
ritory, twoof our'companies ran into a’ large’ Cheyenne 
camp on the border of the Staked Plains near the head 
waters'of the Washita Rivér. The Indians vastly’ out- 
numbered the t#eps, and the troops, by rapid retreat, 
barefy escaped being annihilated. Two soldiers were 
killed and left onthe field. When the companies reach- 
ed our main canips, some thirty-five miles distant from 
the Indian camp, our whole force was at once ordered 
out and moved on the Cheyennes. The Cheyennes had, 
doubtless, followed the troops and knew of our larger 
command, so that when we reached their camps they 
had fled to the Staked Plains. We found the bodies of 
the two soldiers, and as I bad command of about eighty 
Indian scouts and held the advance of our troops, I was 
the first to enter the vacated camps. The two soldiers had 
been scalped, and near the center of the camp, on ele- 
vated ground, I found a pole about ten feet high, on the 
top of which was the fresh scalp of one of the soldiers, 
while the sod around the pole, for a distance of twenty 
feet oc more, was all worn out by the dancing of the In- 
dians. I found out afterward from the Indians that their 
women and children bad danced all night around that 
scalp. Among those dancers was a lad of ten or eleven 
years. Some time after the war, when these Indians 
had come in about their Agency, this lad was induced 
to attend the Agency school. On the opening of Carlisle, 
in 1879, he was one of the first pupils. He was bright 
and capable, advanced rapidly to the higher depart- 
ments, and in time became sergeant-major of the 
cadet organization. After being eight years with us, he 
married one of our girls, a member of another (the Paw- 
nee) tribe. Both he and his wife having establi-hed 
themselves in the confidence of the white people through 
our outing system, he found employment, and went out 
from us to live in a community near Philadelphia. He 
has now been in the service of a responsible business 
man for three years. He has arduous duties to perform 
which require him to get up at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He receivesusalary which enables him to support 
himself and his family. During these three years nei- 
ther he nor his family has cost the Government uf the 
Uni ed States one cent. Both he and his wife are re- 
spected members of the church and community where 
they live. He pays his taxes and votes. He desires to 
remain among civilized people and follow the pursuits 
of civilized life. He can talk of his former savage hab- 
its and the habits of his people; but he despises them, 

and deplores the pauper condition into which his people 
have been forced by the system of control and manage. 

ment pursued by the United States. I know scores of 
like cases—Cheyennes, Comanclies, Arapahoes, Kiowas, 
Sioux and others of the most nomadic tribes. Civiliza- 
tion is a habit. 

French scientists, wishing to discover what language 
would appear in a child if it never heard any Janguage, 
isolated an infant under the care of a mute. The child 
was not permitted to hear a word of any language for 
eight years. It was then found that it cou'd imitate 
with great perfection the songs and calls of birds, of 
animals, of insects it had heard, but could epeak no 
word of any human language. I add this to the case of 
Quanah’s mother, of Stephen’s mother, Dr. Montezuma, 
the young Cheyenne, and to hundreds of other like 
cases within my experience and knowledge, and am 
forced to conclude that language is a habit. 

Sixty of the much despised Chiricahua Apache ycuth 
who c+me to Carlisle fcur years ago, destitute of Eng- 
lish end in the rags, dirt and ignorance of their savag- 
ery, after a limited training and education in ourschool, 
have gone out from usand for two years past been scat- 
tered among the homes of Eastern Pennsylvania,earning 
their own keep, and in most cases something more. They 


] are in the public schools; they have learned English; 


they énjoy the new life, and the people like to employ 
them. They may continue indefinitely and daily im- 
prove their condition, constantly rousing and raising 
their standard of manhood as only self-help can. En- 
vironment has had a like result in bundreds of other 
similar cases, under Carlisle supervision. 

In every case within my knowledge the formation or 
change of habit has been brought about by environment. 
I urge, then, that we environ the Indians with our lan- 
guage and civilized habits, assured that they will be- 
come civilized. I know that if we leave them in the 
enviropment of the tribes and of their savagery, they 
will remain tribal and savages. Of course they will. 
Whatis to change them? Thereis no heart language. 
There is no resistless clog placed upon us by birth. We 
are not born with language, nor are we born with ideas 
of either civilization or savagery. Language, savagery 
and civilization are forced upon us entirely by our en- 
vironment after birth. I will not even say they are 
forced upon us by our environment during the growing 
period only; for in the case of Stephen’s mother, ma- 
turity had been reached, and in the case of Quanah’s 
mother and of Dr. Montezuma and the young Cheyenne, 
much more than half the period before maturity had 
been passed:before they entered upon new conditions. 


If, then, wecontinue to relentlessly consign to tribal . 


surroundings and their savagery our small Indian popu- 





as we afe now doing, we shall not® lack material for 
Wild West shows which the gaping throngs’ of great 
cities. may scoff af amd the crowned heads of Europe 
pattonize, for centuries to come. 

Five million two hundred and forty-six thousand six 


handed and thirteen foreigners immigrated to the 


United States between 1880 and 1890. The detailed cen- 
sas réport is not yetout, arid I cannot tell you how many 
tongues were represented in this vast throng. I have 
seen at Castle Garden, N. Y., Arabs, Turks, Russians, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Germans, Italians, French, Span- 
ish, and the representatives of a few other nations. 
They and their children are with us to-day, but where 
are they? Scattered everywhere in the very midst of 
the best environment ef our America, they have aban- 
doned their languages, their Arabia, their Turkey, their 
Italy, their Russia, their Spain, etc., with all their 
former habits, and have become Americans. Five mil- 
lions two hundred and forty-six thousand six hundred 
and thirteen foreigners made American eitizens in ten 
years! Two hundred and fifty thousand Indians, who 
were Indians ten years ago, are still prac ically Indians! 
Why? Simply because we will not allow them the same 
environment of our America and our civilization. 
Twenty-one foreigners for every Indian! The foreign- 
ers made Americans and citizens by being invi'ed, urged 
and compelled to that consummation by their sur- 
roundings. The Indians remain Indians because they 
are walled in on reservations and compelled by every 
force we can apply, even to hedging about with guns, 
pistols and swords, to remein Indians. 
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SPECIMEN TRANSLATION OF HEXAMETERS: 
BEING THE FIRST CANTO OF ANNA LOUISA: 
A DOMESTIC IDYL OR PICTURE OF RURAL LIFE IN THE 
MIDDLE CIRCLES OF GERMANY. 
FREELY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN HENRY VOSS. 


INTRODUCTIUN ADDRESSED IN THE WAY OF LETTER TO 
DR. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 








BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “ CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER.” 





Dr. NORTH: 

Dr. I say, for I hear that the six Universities of Eng- 
land and Scotland have sent you a Dr.’s degree; or, if 
they have not, all the world knows they ought to bave 
done; and the more shame for them, if they keep no 
‘‘Remembrancer” to put them in mind of what thy 
must allow to be amongst their most sacred duties. But 
that’s all one. I once read in my childhcod a pretty 
book called ‘: Wilson’s Account of the Pelew Islands,” 
at which islands you know H. M.S. ‘‘ Antelope” was 
wrecked—just about the time, I fancy, when you, Doc- 
tor, and myself were in long petticoats and making 
some noise in the world. The book was not written by 
Captain Wison, but by Keates the Sentimentalist: at 
the very end however is an epitaph; and that was wrt 
ten by the Captain and Ship’s Company: 

* Stop, reader, stop, let Nature claim a tear: 
4 prince of mine, Lee Boo, lies buried here.” 
This epitaph used often to make me cry; and in com- 
memoration of that effect, which (like that of all cathar- 
tics that I know of, no matter how drastic at first) has 
long -been growing weaker and weaker, I propose (upon 
your allowing me an opportunity) to superscribe you in 
any church-yard you will appoint 
* Stop, reader, stop, let genius claim a tear; 
A doct’r of mine, Lee Kitt, lies buried here.” 
‘* Doct’r of ” you are to read into a dissyllable, and pretty 
much like Boney’s old friend on the road from Moscow 
—Gen. Doct’roff, who ‘‘doctor’d them off” as the Lau- 
reate observes, and prescribed for the whole French 
army gratis. But now to business. 

For your information, Doctor, it cannot be necessary; 
but on account of very many readers it will be so, to 
say, that Vcss’s ‘‘ Luise” has long taken its place in 
the literature of Germany as a classical work; in fact as 
agem,or cabinet chef d’ceuvre, nay, almost as their 
unique specimen in any national sense of the lighter 
and less pretending muse; less pretending, I mean, as 
to the pomp or gravity of the subject, but on that very 
account more pretending as respects the minuter graces 
of its execution. In the comparative estimate of Ger- 
mans the * Luise” holds a station corresponding to 
that of our ‘* Rape of the Lock,” or of Gresset’s ‘‘ Vert- 
vert’’; corrresponding that is, in its degree of relative 
value. As to its kind of value, some notion may be 
formed of it even in that respect also from the ‘‘ Rape 
of the Lock”; but, with this difference, that the scenes 
and situations and descriptions are there derived from 
the daily life and habits of a fashionable belle and the 
fine gentlemen who surround her; whereas in the 
‘* Luise” they are derived exclusively from the homelier 
and more patriarchial economy of a rural clergyman’s 
household; and in this respect the ‘‘ Luise ” comes near- 
est by much, in comparison of any other work that I 
know of, with our own “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Like 
that delightful portrait of rural life in a particular as- 
pect, or Idyl, as it might be called, the ‘‘ Luise” aims 
at throwing open for our amusement the interior of a 
village parsonage (Scotice, ‘‘manse”), like that in its 
earher half (for the latter half of the “ Vicar” is a sad 
collapse from the truth and nature of the original con 
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céeptioninto the marvelous of a commonplate novel), 
the “‘ Luise” exhibits the several members of a rustic 
clergyman’s family according to their differences 
of sex, age and standing, in their natural un- 
disguised features, all unconsciously marked by 
characteristic foibles, all engaged in the exercise of 
their daily habits neither finer nor coarser than circum- 
stances na‘urally allow, and all indulging in such natu- 
ral hopes or fictions of romance as grow out of their 
situation in life. The ‘‘ Luise ” in short, and the ‘Vicar 
of Wakefield” are both alike a succession of circum- 
stantial delineations selected from mere rustic life, but 
rustic life in its most pure and intellectual form; for as 
to the noble Countess in the ‘‘ Luise,” or the Squire and 
his uncle, Sir William, in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
they do not interfere sufficiently to disturb the essential 
level of the movement as regards the incidents, or to 
color the mannersandtheseenery. Agreeing, however, 
in this general purpose, the two works differ in two 
considerable features; one, that the “‘ Vicar of Wake 
field” describes the rural clergyman of England, 
** Luise” the rural clergyman of North Germany; the 
other, that the English Idyll is written in prose, the 
German in verse; both of which differences, and the 
separate peculiarities growing out of them, will require 
afew words of critical discussion. And first of the 
firs’. 

There has always existed a question as to the true 
principles of translation when applied—not to the mere 
literature of knowledge (because there it is impossible 
that two opinions can arise, by how much closer the 
version by so much the better)—but to the literature 
of power and to such works, above all to poems, as 
might fairly be considered works of art in the highest 
sense. To what extent the principle of compensation 
might reasonably be carried, the license, that is, of de- 
parting from the strict literal forms of the original 
writer whether as to expressions, images, or even as to 
the secondary thoughts, for the sake of reproduc- 
ing them in some shap? less repellant to a modern 
ear, and therefore virtually sustaining the harmony 
of the composition by preventing the attention 
from settling in a disproportionate degree upon 
what might have a startling effect to a _ taste 
trained under modern discipline—this question has 
always been pending as a question open to revision 
before the modern courts of criticism; as surely to you, 
Dr. North, one of the chief ‘‘ swells” on that bench I 
need not say. But, for the sake of accurate thinking, it 
is worth while observing, that formerly this question 
was moved almost exclusively with a view to the Latin 
and Greek classics; and that circumstance gave a great 
and a very just bias to the whole dispute. For the dif- 
ference with regard to any capital author of ancient 
days, as compared with modern authors, is this: that 
here we have a two-fold interest; an interest with work, 
and a separate interest in the writer. Take the Prome- 
theus Desmotes of A’schylus and suppose that a trans- 
lator should offer us an English Prometheus, which he 
acknowledged to be very free, but at the same time 
contended that his variations from the Greek were so 
many downright improvements; so that, if he bad not 
given us the genuine Prometheus, he had given us 
something better. In such a case we should all reply: 
But we do not want something better. Our object is 
not the best possible drama that could be produced on 
the fable of Prometheus; what we want is, the very 
Prometheus, that was written by Alschylus, the very 
drama that was represented at Athens. The Athenian 
audience itself, and what pleased its taste, is already 
one subject of interest. Aiscbylus on his own account 
is another. These are collateral and alien subjects of 
interest quite independent of our interest in the drama; 
and for the sake of these we wish to see the real original 
Prometheus—not according to any man’s notion of im- 
provement, but such as came from a sublime Grecian 
poet, such as satisfied a Grecian audience, more than 
two thousand years ago. We wish in fact for the real 
A schylus, ‘‘ unhousel’d, unanel’d,” with all his imper- 
fections on his head. 

Such was the way and the just way of arguing the 
point when the application was limited to a great 
authentic classic of the Antique; nor was the case at all 
different where Ariosto or any other illustrious Italian 
classic was concerned. But anew sort of casuistry in 
this question has arisen in our own times, and by acci- 
dent chiefly in connection with German literature; but 
it may well be, Dr. North, that you will be more di- 
verted by a careful scrutiny of my meters after Voss in 
illustration, than by any further dissertation on my 
part on a subject that you know so well. 

Believe me, 


Always yours admiringly. ae E> 





ANNA LOUISA. 


REMODELED LN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS FROM THE GERMAN OF 
JOHN HENRY VO8S, THE CELEBRATED GERMAN TRANSLATOR OF 
HOMER. 

Canto I.—The Parson’s Dinner. 


ln the month of leafy June, beneath celestial azure 

Of &kies all cloudless, sate the aged rector of Esthwaite 

Dining amidst his household: but not the meridian ardor 

Of sunbeams fierce he felt: him the shady verandah 

With vine-clad trellis defends: Beyond a pendulous awning 

Of boughs self-wreath’d from limes (whose mighty limbs, over- 
arching, 
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Spanned the low roof of the house) spread far effectual umbrage 
For young and olf alike: noontide, awfully breathless, 
Settled in deepest silence on the woods and valley of Esthwaite. 
Yet not the less there would rise, after stillest interval often, 
Low-whispering gales that stole, like sobbing murmur of infant 
Dreaming in arms maternal, into the heart o’ the youngest: 
Gales that at most could raise a single ringlet of auburn 
As i; pencil’d the noble brow of the youthful Anna Louisa, 
Sole child that survived to thee, oh, aged pastor of Esthwaite. 
Clad in his morning gown, the reverend priest at a table 
Of sculptur’d stone was seated; and his seat was a massy but 
easy 
Settle of oak, which in youth his ancient servitor Isaac, 
Footman, sexton and steward, butler and gardener also, 
Carved by the winter fire in nights of gloomy November 
And through many along, long night of many adark December. 
The good man’s heart was glad, and his eyes were suffus’d with 
a rapture 
Of perfect love as they settled on her—that pulse of his heart’s 
blood, 
The one sole prop of his house, the beautiful Anna Louisa. 
By the side of himself sate his wife, that ancient tamer* of 
housemaids, 
Yet kind of heart as a dove, and with matron graces adorning 
Her place as she sate dispensing hospitality boundless 
To the strangers within her gates: for lo! two strangers on one 
side 
Sate of the lung stone table; yet strangers by manner or action 
One would not suppose thea; nor were they; but guests ever 
bhonor’d 
And dear to each heart in the house of th’ ancient rector of 
Esthwaite. 
The elder of them was called Augustus Harry Delancey; 
And he rode as a cornet of horse inthe mighty Imperial army. 
Him had the parents approved (and those were melodious ac- 
cents 
The sweetest he ever had heard) as suitor of Anna Louisa. 
But from lips more ruby far—far more melodious accents 
Had reach’d his ears since then: for she, the daughter her own 
self, 
Had condescended at last to utter sweet ratification 
Of all his hopes; low whisp’ring the “* yes” —celestial answer 
That raised him to Paradise gates on piniont of expectation. 
Over against his beloved he sate—the suitor enamor’d: 
And God he knows that indeed should it prove an idolatrous 
error 
To look in the eyes of a lady till you feel a dreamy devotion, 
I fear for the health of your soul that day, oh, Harry Delan- 
cey! 
Next to Delancey there sate his pupil, Magnus Adolphus, 
A fair-haired boy of ten, half an orphan, a count of the Em- 
pire, 
Magnus Adelphus of Arnste’n, that great Bavarian earldom. 
Him bad his widowed mother, the noble C puntess of Arnstein, 
Placed with Delancey betimes, as one in knightly requirements, 
Skillful and all-accomplished, that he the * youthful idea” 
Might “ teach how to shoot” (with a pistol videlicet), horses 
To mount and to manage with boldness, hounds to follow in 
hunting . 
The fox, the tusky boar, the stag with his beautiful antlers; 
Arts, whether graceful or useful, in arms or equestrian usage, 
Did Augustus impart to his pupil, the youthtul Earl of the Em- 
pire. 
To ride with stirrups or none, to mount from the near-side or 
off-side 
(Which still is required in the trooper who rides in the Austrian 
army), 
To ride with bridle or none, on a saddle Turkish or English, 
To force your horse to curvet, pirouette, dance on his haunches 
And whilst dancing to lash with his feet, and suggest an effec- 
tual hinting 
To the enemy's musqueteers to clear the road for the hinter: 
Or again,if you want a guide by night, in a dangerous high- 
way 
Beset with the enemies’ marksmen andswarming with murder 
ous ambush, 
To train your horse in the art of delicate insinuation, 
Gently raising a hoof, totap at the door o’ the woodsman: 
But, if he persist in snoring, or pretending to snore, or is angry 
At your summons to leave his lair in the arms of his wife or his 
infants, : 
To practice your horse in the duty of stormy recalcitration, 
Wheeling round to present his heels, and in mid caracoling 
Tosend the Emperor's greeting smack through the panel of oak- 
wood § 
That makesthe poor man so hard of hearing imperial orders:— 
Arts such as these and others—the use of the sabre on horse- 
back, 
All modes of skill gymnastic, modes whether forceful or artful 
Of death-grapple if by chance a cannon-shot should unhorse 
you, 
All modes of using the limbs with address, with speed, or enor- 
mous 
Effort of brutal strength, all this did Harry Delancey 
Teach to his docile pupil: and arts more nobly delightful, 
Arts of the head or the heart: arts intellectual, empire 
Over dead men’s books, over regions of high meditation: 
Comparative tactics: warfare as then conducted in ages 
When powder was none, por cannon, but trute catapulte, 
Blind rams, brainless wild asses,/ the stony slinger of huge 
stones: 
Iron was lord of the world; iron reigned; man was his engine: 
But now the rule is reversed; man binds and insults over iron: 





* That tamer of hoasemaids:” “Exropoc ‘immodudowo of Hector the 
tamer of horses.—Ilied. 

+“ On pinion of expectation.” Here I wou'd request the reader to no- 
tice that it would have been easy for me to preserve the regular dactylic 
close by writing “ pinion of anticipation’’; as also in theformer instance 
of “ many a dark December” to have wiitten” many a rainy December.” 
But in both cases I preferred to lock up by the massy Spondaic variety; 
yet never forgetting to premise a dancing dactyle—" many a” and“ pin- 
ion of,’’ Not merely for variety but for a separate effect of peculiar 
majesty. e 

+ Alluding to a ridicul passage in Th ‘s"S ”: Delight- 
ful task! to teach the young idea how to shoot.” 

§ All these arts—viz., teaching the horse to fight with his forelegs or 
lash out with his hind legs at various angles in a general melée of horse 
ana foot, but especially teaching him the secret of “ inviting” an obsti- 
nate German boor to come out and take the air strapped in front ofa 
trooper and do his duty as guide to the Imperial cavalry, were imported 
into the Austrian service by an English riding master about the year 
177580. And no doubt it must have been horses trained on this learned 
system of educatien from which the Highlanders of Scotiand derived 
their terror of cavalry. . 

\ “ Blind rams, brainless wild asses,” etc. The “ arietes” or battering 
rams wirh jron-bound foreheads, the “onagri,” or wild asses, etc., were 
among the poliorcetic engines of the ancients, which do fot appear to 
have received any essential improvement after the time of the brilliant 











Together did they—young tutor, young pupil, Augustus Adol- 

phus— 

Range over history martial or read strategical authors— 

Xenophon, Arrian, old Polybius, old Polyenus 

(Think not these Polys, my boy, were blooming Pollies of our 

days!) 

And above all others, they read thre laurel’d hero of heroes, 

Thrice kingly Roman Julius, sun-bright leader of armies, 

Who planted his godlike foot on the necks of a whole genera- 
tion. 

Such studies, such arts were those by which young Harry De- 
lancey 

Sought to discharge the trust which to him the Lady of Arn- 


stein 
Confided with hopes maternal. Thus trained, he hoped that 


coupane 
Weuld shine in his native land; for high was his place in the 
Empire. 
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THE COMMON OWNERSHIP OF THE MATERIAL INSTRU- 
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MENT. 
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WHEN we strip popular socialism of all its accessories 
and endeavor to ascertain its essence as an industrial 
system, we find that it comprises four main elements. 
The first of these is the common ownership of the mate- 
rial instruments of production; the second is the com- 
mon management of these instruments; the third, the 
distribution of social income by common authority; and 
fourth, private property in the larger portion of income. 
Let us consider each one of these elements by itself. 

The first 1s stated to be the common ownership of the 
material instruments of production—that is to say, land 
and capital, What the socialists want is not a division 
of productive property, as people sometimes believe, and 
perhaps oftener profess to believe, but a concentration 
of productive property. Those who refute socialism by 
stating that all the property of the country divided up 
would amount to only so much per capita, and that if 
we divided up property to-day, inequalities would ap- 
pear within twenty-four hours, simply set up a man of 
straw to indulge in the pleasure of knocking him down. 
The complaint of the socialist is not that property is too 
much concentrated, but that it is not sufficiently con- 
centrated. Socialists approve of the movement repre- 
sented by trusts and combinations, only they want the 
movement to go much farther than it has gone up to the 
present time. They want an absolute, perfect monop- 
oly of all the material instruments of production, but 
they want all these instruments to be owned by the peo- 
ple as a whole in their organic capacity, and managed in 
the interests of the people as a whole by those who rep- 
resent the people. Socialism means the abolition of pri- 
vate property in rent-producing land and profit-produc- 
ing capital. It does not mean a war on capital, as the 
penny-a-liner delights to tell us, but a war on capitalists 
as a distinct, separate class. Socialists wish to increase 
the amount of capital, the importance of which they are 
are so far from under-estimating that their more careful 
critics accuse them of over-estimating its relative sig- 
nificance. They desire, however, that this capital 
should be collective property, not individual property. 
They wish to make capitalists of all who belong to the 
social organism, and to enable every man, woman and 
child to participate in the profits of capital through this 
common ownership. - 

It is easy to understand what the first element of so- 
cialism means if we imagine an extension of certain 
existing governmental] institutions. The post-office in 
the United States, the telegraph in all civilized coun- 
tries except the United States, the steam railways in 
Germany, Denmark, Australia and elsewhere, vast 
tracts of forest land in nearly all great countries, are 
already common property. They belong to the people as 
a whole, and are managed in the interests of the people 
as a whole by their agents in the civil service. Perhaps 
more property is common property in some of the Aus- 
tralian colonies and in Germany than elsewhere, and as 
Germany is more familiar to most Americans, it may 

be easier to picture socialism by turning to that country 
and imagining an extension of Government business 
than in any other way. About ten years since, Prussia 
acquired most of the railways in that country, which 
were at that time private property. Prussia and other 
German States already own a considerable portion of 
the forests, and they are gradually acquiring more of 
these forests. Imagine this going on until all of the for- 
ests belong to the Government. The German States 
still own considerable tracts of agricultural Jand. Im- 
agine these States to extend their ownership until they 
own all the farming land of Germany. Let them man- 
age this land by civil service employés, Some of these 
States already own and operate mines. Imagine an ex- 
tension of this industry until all mines are owned and 
operated by some one or another of the German Gov: 
ernments. Manufacturing establishments are already 
owned by the German Governments, and the supplies 
needed by the German army are, jt appears, to an in- 
creasing extent, produced directly by the Government 








Prince Demetrius, the son of Alexander’s great captain Antigonus, 


in public establishments. Imagine the manyfacturing 


* Copyrighted, 1891, by Richard T. Ely. 
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industry of Government to be extended until it includes 
allthe manufacturing of the country. Continue this 
process of the extension of Government ownership until 
land and the other material instruments of production all 
belong to the public, that is to the federal, State or local 
Government, asthe case may be, and we have realized 
the first element in socialism—the common ownership 
of the instruments of production. 

This does not mean, however, it 1s important to notice, 
the complete centralization of the ownership of land 
and capital. At the present time public property is 
sometimes federal property, sometimes State property, 
sometimes municipal property. Water works in most 
cities that can be called civilized are municipal property; 
so are gas works and electric lighting works in manv, 
street-car linesin some. German cities frequently 
own large forests. Some of the most important busi- 
nesses, especially those which are natural monopolies. 
are at the present time esséntially local in character, 
and there would be nothing inconsistent with the nature 
of socialism in fMmtrusting local business to local authori- 
ties, establishing only certain general regulations in the 
interest of all, as is done by our Federal Constitution, 
which compels our various commonwealths to treat the 
citizens of other commonwealths as they do their own 
in laws touching property. Asa matter of fact, active 
socialists everywhere are clamoring for decentralization 
of government and an extension of the functions of local 
governments. Thus the Nationalists of Massachusetts 
are perhaps more interested at this moment in a bill to 
extend the powers of cities so as to enable them to own 
and operate gas and electric lighting works than in any 
other one measure. ‘‘The Workers’ Political Program,” 
published by the English Fabian Society of Socialists, 
insists strongly upon the extension of the powers and 
functions of the local potitical units as an indispensable 
part of progress. They say: ‘‘ We want the town and 
county councils empowered to engage in all branches of 
industry,” and that ‘“‘It is useless to tax unearned in- 
crements or nationalize rent as long as you have no 
place to put the money except the treasury of a central 
government that can do little with it except spend it in 
gunpowder and international mischief. The Imperial 
Parliament cannot deal with local industrial difficulties 
or with the pressing question of the unemployed in bad 
times.” 

It 1s equally true in France that the development of 
local self-government is a well recognized, clearly for- 
mulated demand of socialism. The communal uprising in 
Paris in 1871, which was, however, only to a very limited 
extent a socialistic movement, was caused by the desire 
for local independence, and with this desire the active 
socialists of the world very generally sympathized, Mr. 
Kirkup, the writer of the article on Socialism in the 
‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,” says in his work ‘“‘ An In- 
quiry into Sccialism”: ‘*The most obvious requirement 
of the socialistic theory is a vast extension of local asso- 
ciation,” and in another place in the same book he 
writes: ‘‘ It is only the crassest ignorance or willful mis- 

. representation on the part of opponents of socialiem to 
object to it as throwing the burden of social work on 
the central government. Socialism demands the fullest 
development of local energy.” 

What has been said will, with a little reflection, I 
hope, make clear to my readers what is meant by this 
firet element of socialism. namely, the common owner- 
ship of the means of production. They are to be no 
longer private property but public property. That does 
not mean that they are all,to be the property of a cen- 
tral government. According totheir nature some would 
be the property of central governments, others of purely 
local governments, and still other instruments the prop- 
erty of governments intermediate between central and 
local governments. The nature of these instruments 
would itself often determine the kind of government 
which should own and manage them. Railways are 
naturally national; gas and water works, street-car 
lines, etc., are naturally local. The distribution of in- 
dustrial powers in some other cases would not be so 
clear. Forests may be owned and managed by national, 
provincial or local governments. Probably in the 
United States the political body most suitable for the 
ownership and management of forests is one of our 
commonwealths. We can see many difficulties in the 
distribution of manufactures among the various polit- 
ical units of the country. However, we are not now 
concerned with the difficulties which socialism has to 
encounter, but with an endeavor to understand its es- 
sence. It is manifest that it would be necessary to lay 
down general rules to secure the management of all 
property and promote the welfare of the people asa 
whole, and to prevent a selfish use of local resources. 

The second element in socialism is the common man- 
agement of the common property in the interest of the 
people. What has been already stated makes the nature 
of this element clear. The common management means 
management through those who in one way or anotter 
are selected to represent the p’ ople. Socialism is compati- 
ble with various politicalfcrms. It is by no means neces- 
sarily democratic. All socialism is not social democracy. 
We may imagine an extension of the social functions 
of the various German governments until all industry 
is absorbed, and we may imagine this process com- 

pleted without any considerab'e political changes. The 





Emperor would be the head of the Prussian and 


Imperial Civil Service, as he is to-day. Kings and grand 
dukes, dukes and princes, would still be the heads of the 
civil service of their respective States. Provinces and 
cities could select their different officers as they do now. 
As amatter of fact, however, socialists are usually ad- 
vocates of democratic institutions. 

On the other hand, there would be a necessary exten- 
sion of the civil service until it included all the work- 
ing population of Germany, or very nearly all, because, 
private business being absorbed, there would only be 
left public business, and outside the public service there 
would be but asmallamount ef employment. It wou'd 
be necessary to enlarge and develop harmoniously 
various branches of the civil service so as to find 
within it a place for nearly all who live in the country. 
There might be, perhaps, some opportunity for employ- 
ment outside of government by those who render per- 
sonal service of one kind and another as opposed to 
those engaged in the production of material goods. 
Naturally there comes with socialism a development of 
hospitals and public medical service, yet there would 
be nothing inconsistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of socialism in allowing those who desire to do so 
to employ private physicians and pay them out of in- 
comes received in their capacity as civil servants. .A 
great deal of music is already furnished under public 
auspices. The enlargement of the sphere of govern- 
ment in the manner indicated, would probably lead to 
the further development of this branch of government- 
al activity. In our parks we could, under the réyime 
of socialism, scarcely fail to find more ahd better music, 
provided at public expense. Yet there is nothing at all 
inconsistent with socialism in private musical perform- 
ances, to be paid for by those who care to listen to them. 
There would be room for all sorts of diversity. Under 
socialism, as at present, we might find theaters public 
property in one country and private property in 
another country. We could thus go through the 
entire list of those who render personal services and find 
some room for the activity of at least a comparatively 
few outside the civil service. 1 have not spoken of the 
military or police services, because the nature of these 
would not be changed. ‘Those who anticipate most 
from socialism expect, however, that socialism will in- 
augurate a reign of universal brotherhood which will 
enable us to reduce to a minimum those branches of 
public service concerned with the repression of crime 
and disorder. 
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THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS TO CHATTA- 
NOOGA. 


NORTHERN CAPITAL IN ALABAMA. FROM THE 
TENNESSEE TO THE GULF. 








BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 


ALL of western North Carolina and East Tennessee is 
a wilderness of intricate mountain ranges, deep, shad- 
owy vales, and innumerable swift, rock-strewn little 
streams and storm-swept peaks, occupying a territory 
extending more than two hundred miles east and west, 
and forming, altogether, the greatest of our highlands 
east of the Rockie*, than which they are even less un- 
derstood by the average American. 

Two gifted lady writers have supplied the reading 
public with its most accurate notions of this broken re- 
gion and its hardy, peculiar people. One of these, a res- 
ident of Salisbury, N. C., under the name of *‘ Christian 
Reid,” has given us ‘‘ The Land of the Sky” and other 
works having for their scene of action the French Broad 
Valley; and the other, ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,” has 
penned us delightful tales of the Cumberland Plateau. 
The greater mountains of this turbulent chaos are im- 
mediately upon the tortuous State line along the 
summit of the Blue Ridge. The chief of these is Roan 
Mountain, upon which is built the Cloudland Hotel, at 
an elevation of 6,894 feet. It is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railroad from Johnson’s, a station upon the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad. This little 
mountain line is so crooked in its course as to have 
gained the title of the ‘‘Stem-winder.” Farther south 
are the peaks of Mt. Henry and Kingman's Dome. Over 
upon the eastern ridge, and best seen from an approach 
via Morganton, N. C., are Mt. Mitchell and Black Dome 
—the latter now being conceded the greater hight of the 
two; but both are slightly over-topped by Roan Moun- 
tain. At an average distance of forty miles northwest 
of the State line, and parallel with it, runs the track of 
the great iron highway to Chattanooga and southwest- 
ward. From Morristown a division of the railroad reaches 
up the valley of the French Broad River to Hot Springs 
and Asheville. These places, a dozen years ago, were as 
unknown to the fashionable and touring North as the 
aguas calientes of Mexico. Now they are as familiar as 
the Berkshire Hills. At Asheville, where small provin- 
cial hotels upon the village street have, these many 
years, claimed the passing traveler, the handsome Bat- 
tery Park Hotel now forms the ultima Thule of a 
wealthy element, and, all about, c s‘ly winter homes 
have ben built by the Vanderbilts and others from New 
York, men blessed with abundant riches. At the Hot 
Springs the thermal conditions of the bubbling waters 
must have risen with the price of board under the new 





dispensation, for when I first bathed in them, before the 
quaint, old-time hotel was burned (where the great 
‘* Mountain Park” now stands) they were only ‘“‘ warm.” 

Knoxville is the mountain Metropolis. Just above its 
site, upon the headwaters of the Tennessee River, the 
Holston and the French Broad Rivers are joined and the 
Tennessee begins its long journey to the Ohio. Here 
there are many evidences of preparation for the em- 
ployment of more capital, entertainment of health- 
seeking crowds from the North and all the co-incident 
blessings of prosperous times which have fallen upon 
this region. There is talk of a very large and costly 
hotel. Old-time mansions have been modernized and 
many elegant new villas are ranged along the shady 
streets. 

The earliest waking theught of the stranger in Chat- 
tanooga. arriving there during the night, is of Lookout 
Mountain, and there it is; not a mountain of the ordi- 
nary sort, but a great, rugged promontory reaching up 
from the south and terminating three miles away from 
the town, in a grand cliff, around the sloping base of 
which, a thousand feet above the valley, Hooker’s men 
in blue forced back the gray Southern soldiers and made 
the page of history we speak of as the ‘‘ battle above the 
clouds.” There is Lookout Mountain, purple with the 
haze of night, and yellow in the sunrise, and upon its top- 
most crag is the huge pile called the Lookout Mountain 
Inn. Over across the valley to tbe eastward is the rocky 
slope of Mission Ridge, now dotted, here and there, 
where the fight was so fierce, with peaceful suburban 
homes. Chattanooga was a pioneer in iron-making in 
the central South, and the great start she gained has 
stood her in quite as good stead as the peculiar ad- 
vantages of her position. Otstructions to large vessels 
inthe Tennessee River have only recently been removed 
but Chattanooga has already about 45,000 residents, and 
engages in almost every form of staple manufacture. 

Chattanooga is naturally the focal point of great and 
competing railroad interests. By a standard gauge 
railroad recently completed one may now journey ina 
* Pullman” to the very summit of Lookout Mountain, 
alighting in front of the big hotel. 

This is accomplished by means of a switch-back sys- 
tem. A second means of surmounting the cliff exists in 
an inclined plane, at the summit of which is another 
hotel and restaurant, perched upon a shelf at the very 
edge of the hights The view from the verge of this 
lofty rock is inspiring and impressive. It is claimed 
that, in clear weather, one may see the peaks of moun- 
tains in seven of the Southern States. The impression 
made upon the world at large by the events of war, ren- 
dering this mountain and the surrounding country his- 
toric, is shown by the large numbers of foreign names 
seen upon the hotel registers during the year. As a 
matter of course this is the Mecca of thousands of rol- 
diers from all parts of the North, who come here, with 
their families, eagerly seeking out the spots in which 
they played their part in the drama of battle, and view- 
ing with undisguised wonder the changes of a quarter 
century. It is but a brief ride by rail from Chattanooga 
to the boundary lines of both Georgia and Alabams. 
The Tennessee River crosses the northern counties of 
Alabama, having finally escaped beyond the rampart of 
the Cumberland Mountains, and, by a less devious 
course, a division of the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railroad covers the same territory connecting 
with Memphis and the West. This region, which has 
Jong been famous for its fine old plantations and agri- 
cultural wealtb, bas marked advantages in this compet- 
itive rail and water traffic and being favorably situated 
with relation to both iron ore and coal supplies its old 
towns have rapidly increased in importance and many 
new places have been pushed into notice by daring in 
vestors. In proceeding westward the places in which 
large operations are now being conducted are consecu- 
tively Bridgeport, upon the banks of the Tennessee 
River at the crossing of the railroad, Stevenson, Hunts 
vi'le, Decatur, Sheffield, Tuscumbia and Florence. 

The casual traveler will find the fine old town of 
Huntsville, ninety-eight miles from Chattanooga, a 
most agreeable and characteristic Southern town. Its 
present population is about 8,000. Its l*ading hotel 
was built by the capitalists who are pushing the fortunes 
of the place, with a special view tothe elegant enter- 
tainment of such people as they might induce to come 
and verify their statements. Three miles out of the 
city, upon a beautiful highland, there is a summer 
hotel bearing the picturesque name of ‘‘ Monte Sano.” _ 

New Decatur is that portion of the city of Decatur 
which has resulted from a well-managed ‘“‘ boom.” The 
smoke of an importart group of iron industries drifts 
away from numerous stacks. The roar of iron in trav- 
ail, the clang of bells and all the confused sounds of a 
growing community greet the ears of the new-comer. 
Here again we find a typical modern hotel of the South, 
quaintly named ‘‘ The Tavern.” i 

Tuscumbia, Sheffield and Florence are practically 
group of little cities permeated with a spirit of friendly 
rivalry in their bids for popularity with investors and 
immigrants. Each has its group of huge furnaces, work- 
shops and factories. 

It would be impossible to do even scant justice, within 
the brief limit of a column, essaying to cover so much 
progreszive territory, to each of the energetic young 
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cities encountered along the route. Mention of a few 
of the leading industries of Florence in operation at 
the time of my visit there will serve to illustrate the 
diversity and extent of the manufacturing already es- 
tablished; for this list might be almost as truthfully ap- 
plied to several other similar places, 

A large furnace was in blast and another under con- 
struction; a cotton mill, employing hundreds of hands, 
was turning out goods; hardware in the shape of hinges, 
locks and other builders’ materials was being made by a 
large company. A wagon factory was at work, iron 
railings, paper boxes, boots and shoes, tapestry, sioves, 
agricultural implements, ice, all kinds of wood and 
joiner work, buckets, canned goods, chemicals, bricks, 
bagging and furniture were among the staple goods pro- 
duced. Large numbers of skilled Northern workmen 
had already located here, and the demand for houses 
was in excess of the supply. 

The mst interesting point upon the brief length of 
this railroad that passes through a corner of Mississippi 
is Corinth, the scene of the battle of Shiloh and of the 
death of General Albert Sidney Johnston. 

When, a dozen years ago, the City of Memphis was 
socurged and paralyzed by the dreaded yellow fever, 
there were few who were so bold as to prophesy its re- 
generation; and yet the traveler of to-day who arrives 
within its limits will find it a thoroughly healthful, busy 
mart of some 65,000 souls, supplied with the best of 
drainage systems, with a great traffic along the river 
front, fine business streets, and charming suburbs. The 
item of cotton handling alone places Memphis ia the 
front of inland ports. A splendid bridge, over which 
pours a vast freightage and passenger bu:iness, now 
spans the Mississippi River. 

Many people, having the leisure and a desire to see the 
Southern lowlands along the great river, embark upon 
the huge passenger steamers at Memphis for New Or- 
leans, Scattercd through central Alabama are many 
large iron and manufacturing towns, each contributing 
its share to the already enormous pig-iron product of 
the State. 

The most important of these in the extent of its un- 
dertakings and population, now 26,000, is Birmingham, 
and, second in size and capital, Anniston, with a popu- 
lation of 12,000. The former is located upon the ‘‘Queen 
and Crescent” railroad line which parallels the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad, Anniston 
being upon the latter route. The Q.andC. has recently, 
it is understood, passed into the control of its rival. 
Taladega, Calera, Selma, Bessemer, Tuscaloosa and 
Nottingham are all important places ranged around or 
within practicable distance of the iron and coal depos- 
its, and of the immense forest tracts from which valu- 
able woods of various kinds will be obtainable for gen- 
erations. One who traverses these scenes with a fair 
understanding of the profuse raw material at the hand 
of these Southern workers must be filled with astonish- 
ment that the outside world has been so long in real- 
izing the incalculable wealth now only just beginning 
to reward the pioneers of development. 

Altho the most southerly of the iron towns are nearly 
upon the latitude of Charleston, their altitude insures a 
comfortable temperature insummer. The ultimate vol- 
ume of product of a toiler must be measured almost ex- 
actly by the number of days he can work in the open air 
in ayear. As there is no period of enforced idleness 
from either frost or heat, a given population should 
have a decided advantage over an equal number of 

workers in the North, supposing mechanical appliances 
to be of equal kind. Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt is said to have 
stated that iron could and should be made at a lower 
rate of cost in these towns than in the Cleveland Dis- 
trict, Yorkshire, England, heretofore the cheapest point 
of production in the world. 

In Mobile, Alabama has its single port. Here, close 
to the yellow waters of the Gulf of Mexico and en- 
vironed by vast reaches of semi-tropical, moss-draped 
forest, we come speedily under the influence of that 
drowsy sense which takes little note of passing time, 
and admires but languidly even the profusion of flowers 
everywhere seen in early spring in gardens and by the 
roadside. And yet Mobile is a busy place. A great 
freightage comes down tke Tombigbee and the 
Alabama Rivers from the interior, and is re-shipped 
upon the rail to New Or'eans or the Gulf steamers to 
any where—cotton, lumber, naval stores and a variety 
of minor products. The old Battle House is still the 
leading hotel. A superb shell road reaches along the 
bay shore several miles to Arlington and Frascati, two 
well-known resorts; and a dummy line will carry one 
out to the suburban retreat of Spring Hill. 1t is easy to 

reach Florida from Mobile, for all one must needs do is 
to step aboard a Plant Line steamer, and presently he is 
at Port Tampa, at the end of rail connection all over the 
peninsula. 

One hundred and fifty miles west of Mobile, and 
reached via the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, is 
New Orleans, undoubtedly the most cosmopolitan city 
under the national flag. It is beyond the province of 
this present letter. 


boundary should, in the natural order of things, have 
rested at the shore of the Appalachicola River. Pensa- 


Somewhat nearer to the eastward 4 
is Pensacola, just within the realm of Florida, whose 


times large fleets of sail and steam craft are in port 


awaiting cargoes. Everywhere the South seems to be 
in a busy mood. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF DOCTOR SCHLIEMANN. 


BY IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL.D. 


WHEN I came,to Athens, I found but one of the old 
Greeks left—he was a native of Germany and a citizen 
of the United States; and to-day we have laid him to 
rest in the glorious company of his spiritual contempo- 
raries and compatriots—the men of the Heroic Age of 
Greece. 

Dr. Schliemann died at Naples on Friday evening, De- 
cember 26th. He had gone to Halle in November, seek- 
ing surgical relief for his growing deafness. The opera- 
tion seemed every way successful; and his great friend 
Virchow, whom he visited a few days later at Berlin, 
wrote Mrs. Schliemann how well he was and what a 
happy Christmas they would have together on his re- 
turn to Athens, He went on to Leipzig and Paris, 
where he devoted three days to business. On his way 
home he caught a severe cold, and stopped at Naples for 
treatment, telegraphing his family, doubtless to spare 
their anxiety: ‘‘ Give me two days for Italy, and forgive 
me for not coming Christmas. Will spend one day in 
Naples and one at Pompeii.” Then came a dispatch 
from the Naples innkeeper: ‘‘ Your husband is very ill, 
and your presence necessary.” But before the next 
steamer sailed, the end had come; at six o’clock on the 
evening after Christmas he breathed his last. 

And so the magic spade is laid away forever, and 
buried cities may now sleep on; the wizard of archeol- 
ogy rests at last from his never-tiring toil. | 

My acquaintance with him began some fifteen months 
ago. He was one of my first callers upon my arrival in 
Athens, and his house has ever since stood open to me 
with a genial and gracious hospitality such as a strange 
land rarely offers. Moreover, it was my lot to receive 
the last sad news of him even before it was broken to 
his wife and children. Privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship thus in the evening of his life and to share the sor- 
row of his !:ouse at last, I am glad to send these lines of 
reminiscence to the multitudes in the land of his adop- 
tion who know his work and honor his name. 

His personality was unique. German born, American 
by civil adoption and sympathy, Hellenic in his attitude 
to the heroic past, in his simplicity a very child, he was 
y: t pre-eminently a citizea of the world. His life is so 
well known from the frank and childlike autobiography 
prefixed to his ‘‘ Llios,” that one need hardly recall here 


quest of human speech. An enthusiast, if not a vision- 
ary from his cradle, at eight years old in his father’s 
humble parsonage at Aukershagen he had-settled upon 
the object of his life, the uncovering of ancient Troy. 
The battered Christmas gift of 1829, Dr. Georg Ludwig 
Jerrer’s ‘* Universal History” is still treasured in his 
splendid library in Athens, and in it he has. pointed- out 
to me the rude picture of Troy in flames, the sight of 
which first lodged the seed-thought in his soul. 

Myriads of boys have seen visions and dreamed 
dreams and stopped there. Not so little Heinrich. Sis 
will hewed a way to achievement beyond his dreams, 
First, there was a conquest of poverty, showing a prac- 
tical sagacity and an indomitable spirit which were 
capital enough for the most aspiring and exclusive 
money-getter. Then there was, concurrent and follow- 
ing, the conquest of ignorance; the story of his self- 
education is a new chapter in heroism and the culture 
heroically won, far from being hidden in a napkin, was 
lavished on the world. No less than his hard-earned 
wealth, it was the indispensable requisite to his great 
purpose. Armed with wealth and culture, both wrung 
from Fate, he advanced upon that purpose with a sure 
and steady step, and, attaining it, he linked his name 
inseparably with the name of Homer and the history of 
civilization. . 

A personality at once so simple and so great, so uni- 
versal and yet so unique, hardly appears twice in a gen- 
eration. To meet such a man is an event, to enjoy his 
every-day companionship a privilege... As I knew him 
. first he seemed a man in peril of the envy of the gods. 
‘ The object of his life achieved, settled in his splendid 
palace in Athens, the city of his dreams—s palace fairly 
overflowing with the muniments of the world’s honors 
—with wealth abundant, w.th troops of friends, with a 
charming family, one might well doubt if from Cecrops 
down Athens had ever held a happier citizen, Yet, 
withal, Athens had never known a more untiring toiler. 
Hours before the Attic dawn, winter and summer, daily 
he was at Phaleron for his plunge in the divine sea; all 
day long the busy work went on; and late into the night 
the lamp burned in the study that looks over the city 
upon the Acropolis. If you looked in upon him—and 
the door was always open—you might find him conning 
his Lucian or studying a new inscription or poring over 
the last archeological publication or directing the resto- 
ration of basketsful of ancient vase-fragments. 
From any of these occupations he would turn to show 


you his newest treasure, or it might be a letter from 
some poor American professor asking his advice about 
bringing out a Greek play in some far Western college. 





cola.is:a busy transporter of Southern timber, and at al 
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his wide wanderings .mong men and his sweeping con- 
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beautiful fourth century vase just unearthed by his own 
workmen in excavating for a block of houses in Univer- 
sity Street, and then suddenly, as he held the lovely toy 
in his hand, turning to descant upon the sadly small 
return he could expect from his new investment. To 
the last he was the alert man of business, as intense in 
lamenting an untimely sale of Cuban railroad stocks as 
in resenting Captain Boetticher’s assaults on his Trojan 
theory. 

Though retired from what men call business his 
hands were full enough of that to overwhelm an ordi- 
nary business man. 

With his houses in Berlin and Paris and Indianapolis, 
his tobacco plantations in Cuba, and his coffee planta- 
tions in Brazil, a leading stockholder in the National 
Bank of Greece and the Pirseus railway, and carrying 
large investments in different countries, he yet held 
every thread so firmly that a stranger might open his 
last will to day and administer it without,asking a ques- 
tion of any living man. That document, indeed, is as 
unique as any of his works, distributing an estate of 
ifteen millions of francs, to say nothing of more price- 
less treasures, with a precision and particularity which 
absolutely exhausts those terms. “It reads, in fact, as if 
it might execute itself. 

Yet with all this financiering and digging and build- 
ing, and book-making (this last a large business by it- 
self), he found time to entertain everybody, and he never 
missed a meeting of the Archeological Schools—Ger- 
man, British or American. His interest in these schools 
was warm and constant, and no wreaths laid upon his 
bier to-day were more justly due than theirs. In no 
other circle can he be missed so much; and I pity the 
young men of my own country who shall resort to Ath- 
ens in coming years to find his place vacaut and his 
genial hospitality only a tradition. 

_ At home he was of al] men most accessible. Most of 
our countrymen come to Athens to climb the Acropolis 
‘and—see Dr, Schliemann. Save that the Sacred Rock 
‘is rooted and the man was not, the one thing was well- 
‘nigh as easy as the other. How often I have seen him 
‘suspend his work to receive people with no other claim 
|than the fact that they were Americans—and with what 
|@ nervous courtesy he would open his treasures to them 
and conduct them over his beautiful mansion and point 
-out from his library balcony the profile of Gladstone, 
‘hewn by the Supreme Sculptor in the southeast de- 
.clivity of the Acropolis, and even detain them when all 
their intuitions bade them be gone and leave the good 
'man to his tasks. 

Only a few years ago I had occasion to write him a 
_note, asking when he could see a countryman who was 
lrushing through—this precaution because Athens was 
‘then receiving some princely guests, and they always 
‘asked much of him. Immediately came an answer, 
written as usual in classical Greek, saying that he had 
{just received the commands of the Princess ——, but 
| that he would see what could be done and call upon me. 
| An hour later he appeared in full dress, to say that he 
was on his way to accompany the Princess, and explain 
to her his Mycene coilection at the Polytechneion, but 
‘that he would be happy tosee my friend the next day. 
'I had to say that he was leaving early in the morning, 
'and begged him to think no more of it. Butno. ‘ Let 
_your friend,” he said, ‘‘come to the Museum and hear 
'my lecture tothe Princess. He can remain quietly near 
| by, or I will introduce him to the Princess—yes, I'll 
‘introduce him.” Of course I protested that neither 
‘my friend nor I could think of such a thing; but he in- 
‘sisted on my communicating his wishes. This I did; 
‘but my countryman wisely chose to waive the introduc- 
‘tion to the Princess and take as a souvenir instead the 
'Doctor’s autograph note in old Greek. It has nowa 
| unique value as one of the last notes ever written by 
| him in Athens. 

There are other notes of his of which I can scarcely 
trust myself to speak, but here is one whose story is so 
serge sain with his personality that I cannot withhold 
; 10: 

1 








“IT beg you,”’ he writes, in his dear old Greek, ‘‘I beg you, 
| with your daughter Artemis and your wife, to breakfast 
| with me day after to-morrow, Sunday, when the sun is in 
; mid-heaven.”’ 


| ‘The day before, in the hight of the August heats, I 
‘had taken my daugther (just then arrived in Athens), to 
isee his Troy collection, supposing him to be, with his 
| family, at an Austrian watering: place; but, to our great 
surprise, we found him at home hard at work, with 
heaps of pottery and other spoils fresh from Troy. But 
‘he was not too busy to give us a warm welcome—his 
‘surprise at seeing me in Athens at that season being no 
less than mine at finding him. 

His spontaneous sympathy with youth shone out in 
his welcome to my daughter. With the ruling passion 
in him strong, he decorated her offhand with an Ho- 
meric name and a divine one at that, Artemis—appeal- 
ing to his colaborers to say if she did not look the image 
of the goddess. It was enough to turn an older head 
than seventeen; but we had to take him seriously when 
i he began to put it in writing. At that breakfast Arte- 
mis was installed in the place of mistress of the mansion 

and received the homage due to her illustrious new 





One day, I remember his showing me with great joy a 


‘name. And since his death Mrs. Schliemann has shown 
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me some of his last letters to her from one of which I 
had the mournful pleasure to transcribe in his good old 
Greek the original of these words: ‘‘ Il entreat you the 
first time you go out-doors, to call upon Mrs, Manatt. 
. . « She has a beautiful daughter, whose name is 
Artemis, 30 Andromachidion must go with you.” The 
visit was made on Christmas Day, and the night after 
Christmas, far from those he leved, the dear thoughtful 
soul passed to the realm wherein all his little illusions 
will be more at home than here. 

I have alluded to his last work at Troy. When I first 
knew him he was much stirred up by Boetticher'’s 
polemics and preparing to resume his excavations there. 
He hai challenged the world to stand by and give 
jadgment.: As an American citizen ke took out our 
passports for himself, his family, and his servants; and 
it may as well be remembered that Troy was uncovered 
under the protection of our flag. I have had charming 
stories of him there from friends who were privileged 
to visit him in the midst of his work, but I have to tell 
rather of his return from Troy. He signalized the 
event by a little dinner in honor of his engineer, Major 
Steffen of the German army. The guests were chiefly 
archeologists, of course, but there was nothing stale 
about the feast. Wtenall had had their fill of meat 
and drink, the host rose to toast the honored guest. 
I have heard many an after-dinner speech in many a 
tongue, but never another like that. Dr. Schliemann 
spoke in English—I think to accent his citizenship as 
well as in deference to his English-speaking guests—and 
in the most childlike way he poured out the feeling ot 
the moment—now of exultation as he alluded to the 
favorable verdict of Virchow and the Commission of 
Archeologists; now of exasperation as he scored Boet- 
ticher and his antagonists in general. As he grew more 
vehement, his language grew more labored, but the 
whole effort was so characteristic of the man that we 
cheered him to the echo. The guest’s response in ex- 
quisite German was as felicitous as anything I ever 
heard from any orator; but Schliemann’s avalanche of 
honest feeling, in broken phrase, will outlast it in all 
our memories; and the hours that followed of delightful 
converse and music and general Gemiithlichkeit—ah! 
the Attic flavor of it may well outlast the speech. 

The hospitality of his ‘‘ Trojan hut” (so he would 
playfully translate his ’IAiov MéAa¥pov), was unbounded. 
Grand balls or little dinners, it was always good 
to be there; but the smaller the party the bett-r 
with him init. For state occasions the mansion is su- 
perb, and the circle that gathered there was always of 
the élite of Athens, citizen and stranger, with a cosmop- 
olite and brainy flavor. Given such a circle, in such a 
house—a great work of art in itself, with its fine mosa- 
ics and its rich frescoes and its Odyssean verses speak- 
ing from every panel—and all this in Athens and under 
the shadow of the Acropolis, who would call it dull? 
And how simply and easily the honors were done; there 
was no strain and nothing forgotten. ‘There, if any- 
where among the moderns, the guest felt a lingering 
Epic flavor; there ‘“‘when they had put from 
them the desire of meat and drink, they minded 
them of other things, even of the song and dance; 
for these are the crown of the feast.” It was not 
only. that this was Athens with a!l the enduring monu- 
ments of Hellenic glory round about you; or that the. 
very objects familiar to the Homeric man fairly over- 
flowed the mansion; or that sculptured gods and heroes 
guarded its battlements; or that Homer in lustrous Pa- 
rian looked down upon you from the great mantel and 
his immortal lines spoke to you from the walls and half 
the mythology of ola Greece hovered about the vaulted 
ceiling. More than all that the household itself was 
Homeric. Among his busy servitors were Atneas and 
Creusa; Bellerophon was his porter, and Priam kept his 
garden; Circe and Electra were his handmaids. No 
matter what name one brought into his service, the 
chrism of the Hall of Troy made all heroic. His own 
children were Andromache and Agamemnon from their 
birth—for short Andromachidion and Agamemnonidion, 
Why his pure Greek wife Sophia was not rechristened 
Athena, I could never quite make out; probably the 
reason was purely legal. His tenderness for her spoke 
even in the address of his last post-card—Sophidion 
Schliemann. For himself there was little need of an 
Homeric name, tho one wonders how he could have 
eurbed his ruling passion to adopt one; there was the 
bright example of Melanchthon and so many worthies 
of the Reformation era. But like Luther he did well to 
make a humble name illustrious instead. He was too 
Homeric in himself, in the fiber of his being, to wear a 
borrowed robe. From the day he looked upon the rude 
picture of burning Troy in his father’s lowly parsonage, 
he knew his mission. From the moment when appren- 
ticed to retail molasses over a village counter, he heard 
a druoken Bursche spouting Homer and spent his last 
groschen for a glass of whisky as an encore, the passion 
ef his soul was constant. He had to wait, indeed; to 


dig up Troy was a task, he knew, that wealth alone: 


could compass, and to wealth for Troy’s sake he hewed 
his way through the very fastnesses of Fate. That goal 
reached at thirty-six, he sat down like any little child 
to learn his alpha beta and master the mighty epics in 


the tongue divine. Henceforth (to quote the Acropolis). 


‘Homer was his Gospel. He never lay down to sleep 








without reading some Homeric verses. It was his even- 
ing prayer. And even at table his servant would read 
aloudto him from the Master, until in his enthusia‘m 
he would cry: ‘ Bear the music; hear the music.’ The 
lines of Homer were his orchestra.” 

In this connection I recall the last visit he made me 
before he left Athens to go to Halle. We had another 
visitor at the moment, a Greek, of Ithaca, studying at 
the University and about to take his doctor examina- 
tion on Homer. Of course he knew tre great epics 
wellnigh by heart. To Dr. Schliemann I introduced 
him as a countryman of Odysseus, and the picnic that 
followed I can never forget. Like an old rhapsode 
Schliemann began rolling off the stately lines of the 
Odyssey; it was Odysseus’s appealto Nausicaa in the 
Sixth Book, aud the shifty old suppliant himself could 
hardly bave put more pathosin it. Tren our Ithacan 
responded for Nausicaa, of the white arms. And so, 
like strophe and antistrophe in an old Greek play, the 
declamation went -on at a thundering rate, until both 
were out of breath. The eager excitement on both sides 
was like that of a hotdebate; but the old German held 
his ground well against the Ithacan, who knew nothing 
but Homer. How vividly that rhapsodic hour comes 
back to me now that we have just buried him, ob:dient 
to his wish, with. his beloved Homer on bis breast. 

I think he must have realized the world of Homer 
even as a little child lives in fairyland. When the first 
skeleton came to light in the Royal Tombs at Mycene, 
he fell upon his knees before it exclaiming: ‘‘ Thus have 
I imagined my hero.” No wonder his naive faith has- 
tened to accept the King of Men, while the incredulous 
waited for credentials which can never be forthcoming. 

He went to Mycene to find Agamemnon, and he 
found him; he went to Troy to uncover Priam’s citadel, 


-and he uncovered it, even tho the centuries had piled 


city upon city on. its ruins. The child is never much 
surprised by anything it may find in the Christmas 
stocking; I doubt if Schliemann was ever really sur- 
prised by what he found at Mycene and Troy. The 
surprise was rather when he found. nothing, as in Itha- 
ca. The great joy of his discovery no man could have 
felt more; but in his mind he had Jived so long and so 
thorougbly in the Heroic Age that he must have felt 
quite at home when he broke into its actual presence at 
last. And to-day, in the Elysian Fields, I think he may 
be greeting Homer as he greeted the heroic dust at My- 
cense: ‘‘ Even so have Il imagined my Poet.” Only the 
Poet will not be dumb; but after the nectar and ambro- 
sia there wi/l be winged words and song to crown the 
feast. Socrates could smile at death in the prospect of 
meeting at the journey’s end Orpheus and Museeus and 
Hesiod and Homer, and continuing in that celestial 
company his eternal quiz. Schliemann’s spade cannot 
enter there; but Iam mistaken if Homer and all the 
heroic shades do not welcome him to their angust soci- 
ety. For the immortals are not ungrateful, and they 
know their kind. 

Until the wil! was opened, we thought he was to rest 
with Lenormant and Otfried Mueller on Co!onus; but 
such was not his choice. In the early afternoon of this 
Sabbath Day we gathered about his bier in the grand 
s lon of the mansion, while all Athens seemed to throng 
the street without. The honors of the world were piled 
upon that pall; the highest decorations from the world’s 
great rulers, from imperial capitals, from learned socie- 
ties—these, the recognitions accorded to him in his life; 
while crowns and condolences came now that he was 
dead, from his young Kaiser, from the imperial city of 
Berlin, which had bestowed upon him a distinction 
shared only by. the great Chancellor and the great Field 
Marshall—that of Ehrenbiirger—and from learned men 
and learned bodies without number. And at the casket’s 
foot stood the King and Crown Prince of Greece, gener- 
ously oblivious of the fact that years ago he had declined 
their royal decorations. In the presence of all this 
homage, how pathetic the story of his life! Fifty years 
ago, shipwrecked and penniless, he had entered Amster- 
dam. ‘ Winter had set in; I had no coat and was suf- 
fering cruelly from the cold. Asmy means were en- 
tirely exhausted, I feigned iliness and was taken into 
the hospital.” Yet hear him in the moment of his de- 
liverance, after nine hours tossing on the deep in an 
open boat: ‘‘ I felt as if on that bank a voice whispered 
to me that the tide in my earthly affairs had come and 
that I had to take it at its flood.” And even so it was; 
and taken at its flood that tide had led him on to fortune 
and tofame. The keynote of his life, it was well said, 
had been Faith; by faith he achieved wealth, by faith 
he made conquest of great provinces of learning, by 
faith he so entered into the heart of Homer as to know 
that Troy was and Mycenz and Tiryns, and to make 
all men see them. 

And now he is at rest. ‘‘ At the highest point of the 
Hellenic Cemetery”—on this lonely Sabbath Day as the 
westering sun gilded the Parthenon and brightened the 
snowy range of Parnes and the divine sea and Salamis, 
for all these sentinel his resting-place—we gave him 

‘earth to earth.” And so, Heinrich Schliemann—child 
of poverty and struggle, youth of strenuous aspiration, 
man of achievement beyond thy dreams, a “5 


Achilles, many sided as Odysseus, Great of 
Greece, tho born out of time and place—hail an fac. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW YEAR IN GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





THE old reputation of Germans for sluggishness would 
hardly have grown up if all years had been like the one 
just past. And the incoming year promises to be simi- 
lar to it; for the activity that characterized it starts at 
the powerful fountain-head of the State or in the mon- 
arch. Not a class of the population that has not been 
agitated, not a department of the Government that has 
not been shaken by the electric like blows Of his inex- 
haustible battery of energy. The “third” class were 
aroused by the decree for an international labor confer- 
ence; the middle elass, by the tax bill of the new Min- 
ister of Finance; the aristocracy, by the pending local 
governments bill. 

His persistent, sweeping condemnation of their plans 
for the monument of William I, moved the sculptors of 
the Empire. His public limitations of their pocket 
money excited young officers. His cession of a large 
part of the African territories which they had won (tuo 
‘England, for Helgoland), precipitated young colonists. 
His’ sumptuary decrees stirred old cour.iers. - His 
charges against schools and teachers perturbed the 
world of pedagogs; and those against the representa- 
tives of the press nettled the brotherhood of journalists. 

The monarch declared the latter to be degenerated 
college men; and, as such, a dangerto theState. He 
blamed the teachers of the kingdom for letting the 
democratic spirit get the start which it has among 
youth, and said that most teachers are themselves not 
educated (nicht erzogen). Teachers and journalists 
were attacked in the same speech, and the affirmations 
against them are the Jatest pub ished outbursts of the 
‘prince. 

he-speech was the opening of the Sct.ool Conference. 
‘It touk place before Christmas, and warmed up the dull 
period before that festival, and still moves the spirit of 
editors. ‘The copy of the speech that was handed to the 
ipress contained the words, ‘‘gentlemen of the press 
iwho are a danger to the State,” but it became known 
‘that the words were an amelioration of Privy Councilor 
|Hinzpeter, who had corrected the stenogram, while his 
‘Majesty rode off toa museum. William If had calied 
‘them ‘‘ fe:lows ” (press-bengels). 

Other charges of the monarch are taken up by the 
‘brotherhood with divided fervor. This depreciation of 
‘themselves is being resented with amusing unanimity. 

The entire speech at the School Conference was rid- 
‘died by the organs of all parties. The great dailies at- 
itacked it with a small fire of sarcasm; the religious, 
\pedagogical and radical press with a heavy cannonad- 
‘ing of downright censure. 

The kernel of the speech was good: but the idea of 
making the curriculum of schools more practical, which 
composes the kernel, is somewhat older than his Majesty, 
a Berlin paper remarked. The notion was current last 
century, whereas William If is just thirty years old, 
That which is original in the speech was the shell of it, 
or the addition of tne resolve to make the school of 
the Empire practically political. 

The question is, remarked another—a Rhenish paper 
—whether the people will bite into the nut. And 
will the members of the Canference and of the Com- 
mission, which sits in January, aid the Hohenzollern 
Government to narrow the privilege of high education 
‘to asmall number of men? and, furthermore, to con- 
itract the scope of history, which is opened for childreb, 
j}in order to concentrate it into a conservative view of 
' Prussian history? 

The monarch condemns non-classical (real) gymuasia. 
He declares that he will not consent to see another one 
fuunded, and that those which already exist shall be 
transformed back into high schools, or made into cla s- 
ical colleges(gymnasia). Says the Cologne Gazette: 


‘In 1878 the Minister declared in the Prussian Landtag 
that graduates of non-classical colleges would be recejved 
as candidates for appointment in such State departmemes: 
as the Post, Telegraphy, Forests andthe like... . Asa 
fact, however, the heads of these departments declined such 
candidaté?, and Minister von Mayback was compelled to 
withdraw his concessions, in 1886, to such candidates in the 
departments of Mines and Architecture.” 

The high places of the State are closed to men of 
non-classical education, save in the case of the army 
and navy officers. The cadet schools from which many 
of these issue, and which stand under the sole, direct 
orders of the King, are a species of non-classical or real 
schools. Both leave out some Latin, to introduce more 
science and practical instruction of a technical sort. 
Bat while officers are the most privileged class of 
society, graduates of real-gymnasia are excluded 
from State offices altogether. 

The monarch affirms that real-gymnasia have done 
too much, They have caused an over-production of edu- 
cated men, a multitude which the State has no vacan- 
cies for, and will see no ground to make vacancies for 
so long as it can find the supply which it needs among 
classically educated men. 

Now what the State cannot digest is a danger to its 
health and existence. Men who are not engaged to 
work for it may work against it. Free men, outside 
men, express free opinions and propagate ideas ‘outside 





ofthe conservative system and principles. ‘Thus the 
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leader of the Liberals is a man- who was rejected as a 
candidate for a civil post; the head men of social 
democracy are college men without career. Journal- 
ists are college men. Colleges must.be restricted. The 
unclassical college is the cheap substitute for the old 
classical college, and is rushed into by ambitious com- 
moners. It must go. Ambitious commoners must be 
cut off from ** Knowledge that is power.” 

Such is the logic, and such are the conclusions of 
William II. While conveying them to Herr von Gossler, 
his Minister of Public Worship and Education, he took 
an opportunity to clinch them, by writing upon a por- 
trait which he sent the hesitating man: Sic volo, sic 
jubeo—I will it so, and so I command. 

A right princely and patriarchal logic, ‘‘ but hard y 
to be carried out at the present day,” the Cologne. Ga- 
zette remarks, with smiling reserve. 

But [ cannot undertake to give the details of this 
school subject; not even the details of a single speech on 
it and of its reception. The theme is one of the oldest 
popular subjects in Germany, and is become one of the 
most bitterly contested. 

Compared with the wide-spread storm of feeling that 
is raging about it, the fuming of old courtiers over their 
particular grievance isa mere sighing within a teapot. 
The cause is an edict like that which stirred the Cana- 
diin court some years ago. Then it was an order of 
Princess Louise's to shorten dress on top. Now it is the 
Emperor's to shorten it at the bottom. Until October, 
1891, courtiers will be received in long trousers. After 
that date knee-breeches are obligatory. Officials must 
wear them now. The only exception is made in the case 
of tlre military. 

For St James’s the regulation has long been prescribed 
and fo lowed. But in Berlin the knze-breeches at court 
were upon the legs of lackeys—a reason why this gentry 
looked so prodigiously much nearer related to the royal 
ancestry pictured on the walls than they ought to. Now 
the contrast between the folks in frames and those of 
the living world within the Schloss, will be considerably 
lessened; and it’s high time. It’s high time for panta- 
loons to go out everywhere. Their perpendicular lines 
have suit 2d nothing since Gothic times. Ourrenaissance 
houses and furniture accentuate vertical lines; and the 
rococo, curved lines. How does it happen that men are 
conservative of straight, plumb lines in dress alone? or, 
is the adoption of tricot, tennis, ball, rowing and sport- 
ing suits a moving of an instinct toward harmony with 
the flowing contours of the body itself, and with those 
of our houses and furniture—an artistic intuition, in 
short, as well as a conquest of common sense? 

But I was airing a little of the irritation which cour- 
tiers feel over the Emperor’s jorder—they have not 
aired it themselves—that is, not inthe press. Yet it 
gives rise to most entertaining scenes and talk. In one 
case it was an old Evxcellenz. The court tailors had 
sent him, as they send every one whose name figures in 
the Almanachs de Gotha, an advertisement of their ex- 
cellence; excellence in cutting; excellence in fitting. 
** Excellence,’ added one, and was so indiscreet, more- 
over, as to underscore the words, ‘‘ excellence in model- 
ing false calves, etc.” 

‘*But what an impertinence, the insinuation,” cries 
my irate old nobleman. ‘‘ False legs, we’re to have! 
that’s what the canaille of tailors think we'll come to!” 

**Oh, alittle addition of falseness like that to one’s 
legs is nothing,” answered his niece suavely. 

The old gentleman looked at her. 

**We put falseness on our tongues and hearts,” she 
went on, ‘‘why shouldn't folks think we’ll hang it to 
our legs to get to court*” 

‘*There you have it; there it is; downright social- 
ism, pessimism, democratism”— He stopped to look at 
me suspiciously; but I shook my head. 

‘It isnot I this time,” I said, laughingly. ‘* Your 
niece gets her inspiration from her wit and her own love 
of fun. TI like the idea of knee-breeches.” 

‘**Umph!” answered his Excellency. ‘‘ They are ar- 
tistic. Your blessed grandmother said it years ago. 
She said they had always been the dress of aristocrats. 
She regretted to see them left to one’s Gesindel of por- 
ters and lackeys. And you laugh at them? Do you 
know,’’ and he drew his bushy eyebrows together with 
an intimidating and a pedagogical intent, ‘‘ you area 
fool,” 

‘* A family secret, Uncle dear.” 

Old gentlemen of the official world complain like his 
Excelléncy, but not so much as to what they must put 
upon their respectable limbs as to that which they have 
to put into their heads—or upon their backs. (Their 
own word for it is backs,) They are overleaded. Their 
symbol of themselves is the proverbial camel and his 
pack. And some of them, like the patient animal, 
await “‘ the last straw.” 

The world of officials, however, need not be taken too 
seriously even in Prussia. As a body, they favor tLe re- 
forms which the Emperor sets going, like the rest of the 
country. And supposing some break down, and new 
ministers and councilors relieve one another at the task 
of forwarding the reforms at the rapid rate which the 
young monarch desires (four ministers have retired dur- 
ing the past year), no man can be prepared to say that 
the new are not as good as the old. And, besides, if the 
pressure should force ministers and officials to throw 
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some ballast out from their portfolios and bureaus to 
lighten the weight, the act would be an incidental re- 
form of itself. This ballast is red tape, and superfluous 
yards of it are carried in our age of quick and safe com 
;mounication for no other reason than precedent. From 
tne portfolios of ministers. the tape reaches about the 
necks of citizens, to speak figuratively, hindering their 
movenients and entangliug them the more uncomforta- 
bly each decade, precisely in proportion as the number 
of compa'riots increases. An edict should shorten 
official ved tape as well as official breeches, 

Prince Bismarck, meanwhile, the hero of other years, 
jis still left in neglect at the beginning of this. The New 
Year offered an opportunity for an act of grace on the 
side of the Emperor, and his small party of followers 
used one of their newspaper organs to assert that he 
would send the First Chancellor a telegram. But no 
|New Year’s wishes passed between the Schloss and Fried- 
richsruh. 

As for Professor Koch and the secret of his specific 
against tuberculosis, it is now definitely known that the 
secret will be kept. Experimenting physicians have 
| proved that the lymph deteriorates, especially in dilu- 
i tion, so that patients cease to re-act, or to show re-ac' ion; 
, whereas fresh lymph injections in the same patients have 
been followed by fever and other re-actionary symptoms. 
iHence the rise of a demand in the Vaterland fy 
i|knowledge how to produce the specific freshly. And 
|the demand is likely to increase, especially from such 
;medical centers as are distant from Berlin. But the 
jremedy is a logical result, so to speak, a product devel- 
oped according to a system, and to reveal its nature 
; would be to put the means of evolving similar specifics 
into the hands of bacteriologists the world over. The 
friends of Professor Koch wish to prevent this. He is 
hard at work on the germs of diphtheria, and proposes to 
win a specific against this and other infectious diseases. 
| His future new laurels must not be snatched by others; 
,and they would be likely to be if others got upon the 
:track which he has discovered, This track is his secret, 
-and until he has finished treading it, and has gathered 
ithe first fruits of fame along it, he and his coadjutors 
; will be adjured to retain their knowledge of the nature 
-of Kochin, and how to prepare it. 

The gentleman who gave the million marks to build a 
hospital for consumptives is Herr von Bleichroder, a 
Jewish banker in Berlin. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE SUBURBS TO THE CITIES. 
BY AMORY H, BRADFORD, D.D. 








In modern ‘ife few facts are more significant than the 
growth of great cities. Within a quarter of a century 
London has leaped from a population of between two 
and three millions to between five and six millions. 
Every fifteen years it adds to itself a population as 
large as the New York or Berlinof to-day. Berlin since 
1870 has risen from a comparatively insignificant town 
to be the most influential capital on the Continent of 
Europe. Germany bas four cities, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipzic and Cologne, which have increased each from 
121,000 to 305,000 in five years. Within the memory of 
those still living New York has grown from about one 
hundred thousand to a million and a half. 

“Forty years ago there was no water in Brooklyn save 
that which came from street pumps or was gathered in 
-cisterns, no gas in the houses nor along the streets, no City 
Hall,or Municipal Buildings, no street railways or tele- 
graph connections. Farms began a little way from the 
present City Hail Square in New York, the Battery was 
the location of stately residences, Columbia College was 
between Barclay and Murray Streets, the Bri®k Church 
was on Printing House Square. On the east of the Bowery 
was a fashionable neighborhood. Broadway was a street 
for retail traffic, with boarding houses and hotels. Wash- 
ington Square wasa center of opulent mansions; Union 
Square seemed the limit of the town; Fifth Avenue, above 
the open fields of what is now Madison Square, was a com- 
mon road inclosed by fences. The Central Park lands were 
an unoccupied wild of marsh and rock.’* 

Nothing in history is comparable with this expansion 
except that of London and Berlin and Chicago. The 
man is still living who walked the fields and marshes 
where are now the streets of the Queen City of the 
West. At the beginning of the present century one 
person in twenty-five in the United States resided in 
cities; in 1890 one in four lived in cities of 8,000 popu- 
lation and upward. 

This expansion of the city has been at the expense 
of the country. Allconditions are different from half 
a century ago. The country meansslow, steady, care- 
ful, economical life; the city means activity, excite- 
ment, pleasure, competition. The city is the cent-r of 
business, culture, pleasure, religion, the capital of vir- 
‘tue and intelligence, and of ignorance andcrime. In it 
are the best institutions and the vilest curses, the sub- 
limest examples of consecration and heroism, and the 
most disgusting exhibitions of selfishness and vice. All 
life has changed; the environment of man has changed; 
forms of thought and activity have changed; and those 
who would do the new work in the new time must ad- 
just themselves to circumstances of which the fathers 
never dreamed. 








* Dr. R, 8. Storrs’s Fortieth Anniversary Address. 
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It is supposed that with the City Hall as a center, and 
moving not over fifteen miles in any direction therefrom, 
aline might be drawn which would include a population 
of about 4,000,000. In that circle are several localities 
which are densely populated—New York, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, and other cities of 
smaller size. : 

In this connection observe a few facts: A large part 
of the property in cities is owned by those who dwell in 
the suburbs, and a large proportion of the business is 
done by those who live, vote, and exert all their in- 
fluence there, apart from business hours. Even nom- 
inal residents of cities, who can afford to be absent, 
spend but afew months in town. They areseldom there 
long enough to become interested in municipal affairs. 
A vastly larger number of votes are cast in proportion 
to the space covered by buildings on the Bowery and in 
Grand Street,than in Fifth Avenue and. the region 
about the parks. 

Not only has much of the wealth and-biusiness ability 
gone to the suburbs, but many of the best Christian 
workers also, These are of two kinds. Those who have 
worn themselves out with their burdens, and have 
moved thither forrest; and those who, with their ecul- 
tivation and high ideals, have turned to the country for 
its quiet, opportunities of improvement, congenial asso- 
ciations, and for the delights of the homes possible 
there. 

If a definition of New York were asked, could a hbet- 
ter one be found than ‘It is a congeries of hotels, board- 
ing-houses, apartment houses and tenements, with a 
comparatively small number of dwellings which, in the 
best sense, may be called homes.” Its population below 
Fourteenth Street is in tenements and boarding-houses, 
in which the best training of families is impossible; 
above Fourteenth Street, on the East side and on the 
West, in tenements and cheap flats; in the comparatave- 
ly narrow region running north and south through the 
center of the island in elegant apariments, magnificent 
hotels and a few private residences. Family life is 
more and more impossible in the metropolis. Few can 
afford to pay the price of the land, to say nothing of 
erecting a house. Property is too high for such uses, 
and too expensive for churches. Most of the churches 
up town have been built with money raised by the sale 
of those down town. 

On the other hand, while the best classes are leaving 
the centers, or, if nominally there, spending only a few 
months in what is called the ‘‘season,” and the rest of 
the time by the seashore, in the mountains, in the 
South, or abroad, a centripetal force is drawing from 
the country, and from the Old World the ‘‘masses” with 
almost incredible rapidity. Those who are rushing to 
tne cities are, first, the young who own nothing, and go 
with the hope of earning a livelihood in a more easy 
and respectable way than is possible in the rural dis- 
tricts. They must look out for themselves, and have 
neither ability, time nor means to give to the public 
welfare. 

Then there are those who seek the city because it is 
the capital of pleasure. Theaters and places of amuse- 
ment are like magnets to the re:tless and pleasure-lov- 
ing. This class never realizes responsibility. It lives 
for to-day, and never dreams of the relation which each 
individual in society sustains to every other. In Rome 
Ceesar quieted millions with ‘“‘ bread and the circus”; 
millions in our time are as easily satisfied. 

To lower districts flock tramps, criminals and a mul- 
titude of ne’er-do-weels who prefer the town because 
of its excitement, live from hand to mouth, and have 
no vision beyond the horizon of each day. If these 
{thousands ever catch glimpses of better things it wiil 
be because of the thought and sacrifice of those above 
them. 

This double moving is going on all thetime. The 
best in the cities are emigrating to the suburbs, and 
the worst of the rural districts are flocking to the cities. 
Of course this statement must not be pressed too far. 
lt is evident only when the mass is studied; not when 
tie “season” is at its hight, and those prominent in 
social circles are in sight of the public. But it must be 
remembered that for months the houses on ‘Fifth 
Avenue and around the Park in New York, on Beacon 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue in Boston, are mostly 
closed, while the tides of misery and wickedness in the 
lower wards never ebb. 

The cities are the hearts of the nation, and do more to 
mold it than all other influences. In the cities are the 
newspapers, political organizations, and greatest voting 

,population. ‘‘ Paris is France”; but Paris is France 
hardly more than London is England, or New York the 
United States. More swiftly than most dream, the large 
cities are changing their characteristics, and hastening 
the time in which homes of opulence and culture will 
|be in danger from the proletariat. If the best intiuences 
are to prevail, and intelligence and good order are not 
|to go down before ballot-box stuffers and judges who 
have learned law and justice in saloons, those who live 
|in the country must realize that they have other duties 
to the centers than to use them as the means for win- 
;ning a livelihood, If the best citizens slumber in the 
:suburbs, the worst will run and ruin the cities. More- 


-over, masses of population are always dangerous, A 





thousand discontented men scattered over a State will 
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do little harm; condensed in a congested district, they 
are an infinite peril. The cities cannot do all that 
needs to be done for their own improvement. The 
few rich may furnish money; but where are the 
workers who are to determine public sentiment 
and lead philanthropic movements? In England this 
privilege is recognized more than in the United 
States. Some churches in the old city of London, and 
in East London, are sources of blessing because those 
who live at a distance com2 to them on the Sab- 
bath and make them centers of Christian activity, as on 
other days they go to their business in Cornhill and 
L2adenhall Street. I remember well the Weigh House 
Chapel, once famous for the noble ministry of Dr. Bin- 
ney. It is located where tides of business ebb and flow, 
but it is needed still by a class who will always remain 
there. It would have continued to exist with great 
difficulty had not those whose homes are miles away 
recognized their privilege, and planned to continue 
their work. The church not only provides preaching, 
teaching and opportunities for worship, but also a kind 
of retreat where the workers between services on Sun- 
day can find needed rest and refrest*ment. 

There may be money enough in the cities, but the 
consecration and the wisdom have largely gone to the 
suburbs. 

There is another side to this subject. Those who 
dwell in the midst of beautiful surroundings, with 
little poverty and vice about them, have limited fields 
for the exercise of Christian energy. They can build 
churches and read the Bible, but opportunities of per- 
sonal intercourse with the suffering and sinning—the 
means by which the most splendid character is de- 
veloped—are not at hand. Many who might grow in 
the Christian jife are dwarfed, ang well nigh usel+ss, 
because they are not brought into contact with the 
larger world of sorrow and sin. If the cities need the 
suburbs because of their spiritual destitution, the sub- 
urbs need the cities as fields for the exercise of super- 
fluous spiritual energy. There is hardly a church about 
New York which might not, if it would lay aside local 
rivalry and rise to the greatness of its privile;e, dupli- 
cate itself in localities where now there is not an aver- 
age of one Protestant church to each ten thousand of 
the population. 

I have been thinking much of these facts for many 
years; again and again have explored different parts of 
the adjacent cities, and have become convinced that the 
time has arrived for ‘‘ a forward movement” on the part 
of the suburban churches. In the many calls made 
upon us from the West, from heathen lands, from the 
blacks of the South, there is danger that we shall forget 
that we are surrounded with heathen, who are doing as 
much, if not more, than any other class to determine 
the destiny of our country. This subject is too large for 
general examination. Therefore our attention is limit- 
ed to a few facts concerning the condition of things on 
the west side of the Hudson River, in that part of greater 
New York which is included in New Jersey. A consid- 
eration of this field, and of means for its improvement, 
to which our study thus far has tended, will form the 
subject of a second article. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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BY PROF, ADULPHE COHN. 





THERE are two ways for liberalism to display itself. 
One, the most common, is self-assertive. It consists in 
claiming for ourselves the right of not being controlled 
by others in our actions. The other consists in acknow!l- 
edging in others the right to differ from us wichout hav- 
ing any of their privileges impaired on account of that 
difference. The highest form of liberalism may be said 
to be found in those whom such a difference of opinion 
will not prevent from calling men from whom they so 
differ to the highest positions of trust. Thus, a Catholic 
nation, which does not hesitate to call Protestants to the 
highest positions in the State, is undoubtedly possessed 
of a very high kind of liberalism. 

Such a nation France now is. Attention has not been 
called sufficiently to the fact that it is vastly easier for a 
French Protestant than for an English Catholic to re- 
ceive the greatest rewards that are within the gift of the 
nation. The number of Protestants who have distin- 
guished themselves in French politics during the last 
twenty years is out of all proportion with the ratio that 
the Protestant population bears to the total population 
of France. Out of thirty-eight millions of Frenchmen, 
hardly half a million belong to the two forms of Prot- 
estantism that have any following worth speaking of in 
France, Calvinism and Lutheranism. 

First of all, among the Protestant statesmen of 
France, must be named the present Prime Minister and 
Minister of War, M. de Freycinet. He is a mana little 
over sixty, and has been before the public for about 
twenty years, his first great public office being the one 
he held under Gambetta in the Department of War dur- 
ing the war of National Defense (1870-'71). Since then 
he has been a member of several cabinets, being repeat- 
edly intrusted with the post of Prime Minister. Three 
times, in 1876, in 1882, and again on the third of Janu- 
ary of the present year, he has been elected a Senator by 


the Department of Seine, his last election being an 
almost unanimous one. He is now a member of the 
French Academy. In 1887 he was a candidate to the 
Presidency of the Republic, and he is certainly one of 
the strongest presidential aspirants for the election that 
is to take placein December, 1894. Never was one word 
said against him on account of his being a Protestant. 
Nay, any attack of that kind would so strongly go 
against the anti-fanatical temper that now prevails 
among the French people that it would improve, instead 
of impairing, his chance of an election. 

Next in importance to M.de Freycinet are M. Léon 
Say and M. Waddington. The former has heldas many 
offices as any man living in France. He has been Pre- 
fect of the Department of Seine, Member of the Na- 
tional Assembly that made the present Constitution of 
France, Ambassador to London, several times Minister 
of Finances, President of the Senate. He is now one of 
the most influential members of the House. No orator 
is listened to more respectfully when speaking on ques- 
tions of national finances, and it is no rare occurrence 
to hear the words of the Protestant Léon Say applauded 
by the Catholic Bishop of Angers, Monseigneur Frep- 
pel. 
Mr. Waddington is now, and has been for a long time, 

Ambassador to London. He is one of the most clear- 
h®aded leaders of the Republican Party. He was one 
of the most influential in framing the present Constitu- 
tion. He was several times in the Cabinet, several 
times Prime Minister. At one time indeed, there were 
found together in the same Cabinet, which numbered 
then nine members only, Messrs. de Freycinet, Léon 
Say, Waddington and two other Protestants, one of 
whom was the heroic Admiral Jauréguiberry. Ambas- 
sador Waddington sits in the Senate for the Depart- 
mentof Aisne. He has a brother, Henri, formerly a 
member of the House, who has just been called to the 
Senate by the Senatorial electors of the Department of 
Seine—Inférieure. Henri Waddington's wife is an 
Englishwoman, his brother's is an American lady, the 
daughter of the late President Charles King, of Colum- 
bia College. But if we would go into the subject of 
Protestant American wives we would have to mention 
also Madame Ribot, the wife of the present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Madame Clémenceau, the wife of 
the leader of the Radical wing of the Repuolican Party. 
| This would, however, take us beyond the limits set to 
\this paper, as these ladies were not elected by the peo- 
ple, but selected by their husbands. 

A review of the other professions connected with the 
| public service, the Army, the Navy, the Universities,the 
|financial administration, would everywhere show a 
‘number of Protestants occupying some of the highest 

positions. And this is no novelty in France, since 
jalready fifty years ago, France had a Protestant Prime 
, Minister, Guizot, the historian, who tilled that position 
| from October, 1840, till February, 1848. 

Jews are treated as liberally as Protestants; but there 
|is no need to go into any further particulars in order 
| to show how thoroughly liberalized France has become 
|during the century that followed the great Revolution 
lof 1789. ' 
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| 
(We omit from this letter the account of the funeral,of Dr. 
| Schliemann, as this is so fully described by Dr. Manatt.—Ep. 
| IND.) 
| It was two days after the burial of Dr. Schliemann that 
| the formal opening of the American School took place. 
This is far from meaning that the work of the year was 
only now beginning. But, by established custom among 
the various institutions of archeology at Athens, only 
| the time from the holidays until April is given to public 
meetings. The three months preceding furnish a time 
of preparation quite as valuable as the rest of the year. 
Now the day of trial was come. But if anxiety over its 
jresult had been great, it only made the triumph the 
pleasanter. The audience that gathered would have 
'distinguished any occasion. Not only the first archeol- 
ogis's of Athens, but the leaders of Greek politics and so 
ciety had come. The Ministers of England, Germany and 
| America were present; so was M. Tricoupis, who, as Prime 
|Minister, has been so long the school’s strongest and most 
‘valued friend. Still more we were honored, as no other 
school has yet been, by the presence of the King and 
‘Queen of Greece, with the Crowa Prince and Princess, 
| With a simplicity really d mocratic, the King, with his 
son, walked unattendd from the palace. Indeed, it is 
jin just this way that he has won the affection of this 
liberty-loving race, He is # monarch who chooses 
jrather to be one of his people than one over them. 
| But such an unusual honor was worth all the more, 
jas a renewed testimony to the good feeling that exists 
\in Greece toward America and Americans. It is this 
fect that has continually helped and made easier the 
work of American scholars here. The Greeks cannot 
'forget the sympathy and assistance which has come to 
them in the past from beyond the Atlantic. Still more, 








with their republican instincts they honor the United 
States as a type of all that is best in government. And 
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they are ever ready to give proof of this esteem and 











gratitude, All this is no slight matter to an institution - 


which must need so many privileges from the Govern- 
ment. Many times the right to excavate sites much 
sought after, or to study treasures in Athens that are 
hidden to the rest of the world, has been granted by 
preference to the American School. 

' But to return tothe meeting. It was begun by Dr. 
, Waldstein with the story of Schliemann’s life and work. 
Of his early struggles, almost for life itself, his later 
struggles to win credit for his work against the doubts 
of those who should have been his friends, of his com- 
plete triumph at last. Recognition and reward had 
come to him while he lived; but his fame would still 
grow, with the better understanding of the meaning 
and far-reaching importance of his discoveries. And 
the remembrance of him as a man would not die with 
those who had known him and loved his character. 

Dr. Waldstein’s paper dealt with the discoveries 
lately made by the Greek Governmenteat Lycosoara, 
and to this he now went on after speaking with well- 
deserved praise of the efficient work of Professor Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth, the Annual Director of the 
School. His remarks were illustrated by casts of the 
sculptures found, kindly furnished for the occasion by 
Director-General Kabbadias. They consisted of three 
heads, one of them of colossal size, and a most inter- 
esting piece of drapery undoubtedly belonging to one 
of the figures. Many other fragments, torsos and the 
like, had been unearthed, but of such immense propor- 
tions that they could not be transported to Athens with 
the facilities at hand. The heads were identified by Dr. 
Waldstein as three of a group of four which Pausanias 
saw here and which he describes ds the work of Damo- 
phon. They were temple statues or agalmata, the 
group representing Demeter and Persephone with 
Artemis and Anytus on either side. Of these only the 
head of Persephone is missing. The speaker emphasized 
the importance of the discovery as furnishiug us the 
only certain work of Damophon in existence as well as 
the sole example of each idolic, if one may so say, 
representations of the gods as are after described by 
the ancients—figures set up within sacred shrines and 
made rather to be worshiped than admired. In the 
history of art development, too, these sculptures supply 
a link until now missing. They help to a better under- 
standing of the works of earlier artists even back to the 
times of Pheidias, and at the same time make clearer 
the process of growth and change down to later times 
and schools. The relation, furthermore, which is here 

‘illustrated between strictly religious and ornamental 
art, opens wide fields for study. 

Professor Richardson followed with the discussion of 
an inscription found last spring by the American School 
in its excavations at Platzea. It was a tablet, originally 
set up in the precinct of some deity, bearing a list of 
offerings and of those who had made them. When dis- 
eovered it covered a grave near the ruins of an ancient 
Byzantine church. It contained none but female names, 
and the articles dedicated were in the main objects of 
feminine adornment. The skill with which, from data so 
slight, the stone was shown with the greatest probabil- 
ity to have marked the site of a temple of Demeter, 
commanded theadmiration of every archeologist pres- 
ent. Still moreit must furnish the most important help 
for any future researches that may be made at Platza. 
Many interesting facts, too, were brought to light with 
regard to Beertian nomenclature as well as habits of 
common life and of religious observance. 

At the close of the meeting the royal party, with 
jseveral other guests whose presence they requested, 
‘were entertained at tea by Profe:sor and Mrs. Richard- 
son and Dr. Waldstein. They only took their leave an 
‘hour later, with best wishes for the school’s prosperity. 

So was formally inaugurated the work of the year, a 
year wuich we hope will be marked by much more that 
shall bring credit to its officers and to our country, and 
profit to the cause of classical study. The success of 
the school in the past has more than met the anticipa- 
tions of its founders; its course in the future cannot but 
be onward and upward. It may be that we have lost 
(Delphi, tho we are still very far from granting so much.. 
But whether fortune be cruel or kind the seed so wisely 
sown must ripen bountifully. The advantages which 
the school affords for the study of Greek lands and 
monuments, for such research in questions of art, archi- 
tecture and topography as would be impossible else- 
where, its general influence in lending a living interest 
to the stories of classic life and times and in stimulating 
through those who have shared its privileges the cause 
of classical study in America, all make for it a raison 
d@étre and insure its success. Still buried in Greek soil 
are the evidences that shall widen even further the 
range of our knowledge. May some share in the honor 
fallto American scholarship and the American School 
at Athens. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 
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THE young Prince of Naples is the picture of a youth- 
ful English dandy—smooth faced, with a fair sprinkling of 
down on his upper lip, an eye-glass, and a suit of clothes 
cutin the latest English style. But he is very clever, 
speaking four languages fluently, and because of his re- 








tentive memory is regarded as a sort of royal encyclope< 
dia. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 








THE saddest moment after the death of a noted man, 
is when the feet of those who have been his frievds and 
associates turn away from his grave and leave him abso- 
lutely alone. Up to that moment they and his personal 
friends have been around him, and there is still the per- 
sonal feeling that the one who is dead has not yet gone 
far away; but the moment comes when they must turn 
and go, when the sound of their steps around him 
ceases, and there is the silence of the hillside, and the 
next day the fall of rain or snow that draws the dividing 
line still more sharply between him who has gone and 
those who still live. Mr. Windom is buried in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, near the vault of the family of 
Montgomery Blair and the grave of Mrs. Scott Lord, the 
sister of Mrs. Harrison. It was Mrs. Windom’s wish, 
saying that she should probably live the rest of her life 
in Washington. The funeral was at the Church of the 
Covenant. Dr. Hamlin, the pastor, made a short ad- 
dress, speaking from his own memories and associations 
with Mr. Windom as pastor ofthe church. Their friend- 
ship seems to have been stronger and more intimate 
than that of most public men with their ministers. 
Public life is so utterly grasping and absorbing that it 
debars a man from the religious part of his life unless he 
makes an especial effort to keep the channel open. Mr. 
Windom seems to have done so, and Dr. Hamlin’s ad- 
dress was largely personal reminiscences. 

“Less than two years ago,” he said, after giving a 
brief sketch of the Secretary’s life, “it was my privilege 
to spend an evening with him, and the conversation turned 
upon Sabbath observance. He defined his own custom of 
regular church attendance and of spending the remainder 
of the day quietly at home. ‘ You cannot imagine,’ he said, 
‘the pressure brought upon us here to abandon our princi- 
ples and habits, but I stand firm. I have never accepted an 
invitation to dine out on Sunday, and I never shall accept 
one. The world crowds one hard six days inthe week, I 
cannot afford to let it have this one. I do not know how it 
is with others, but for myself I need this rest from worldly 
cares and the opportunity to turn my thoughts to themes 
which occupations of the week disallow.’”’ 

Toward the close of the address Dr. Hamlin said this: 

“To disregard, upon the simple sevse of duty, the sharp 
and repeated warnings of a mortal disease; to deliver to 
leading and representative business men of the metropolis 
that masterful speech which summed up his knowledge 
and his principles of finance, to know that he had carried 
his auditors’ minds and hearts, and to feel the thrill ofa 
supreme hour in a matured life, and then within two min- 
utes of uttering his last word, while the applause is still 
ringicg in his ears, to pass beyond earth’s vexed problems 
into the peace and joy of immortality— this is not death, it 
is translation.” 

Dr. Hamlin gave the religious side of Mr. Windom’s 
character as clearly as a Senator who knew him in the 
Senate gave the worldly side; both showed him the well- 
balanced, even, perfectly poised man whom the nation 
could best have as its Secretary of the Treasury. 

We have turned away from his grave and the flags 
have been set again at the mastheads, and we resume 
our busy life. To close up the column and march on is 
all that there is left, so we have begun to talk about the 
successor in the Cabinet, who shall have his hand not 
on the nation’s sword but on the nation’s purse, which, 
as well as the pen, is stronger than the sword. 

Nearly every man in the Unlted States has been men- 
tioned for the position. Senator Spooner, of Michigan, 
and Mr. McKinley and Mr. John C, New have been con- 
sidered three possibilities. Mr. Spooner promptly stated 
that he was an impossible, for the reason that he had 
had no training in that sort of thing. Mr. McKinley, 
if he can be made the next Governor of Ohio, would 
prefer that, wherein his choice is to be commended. 
The position of Secretary of the Treasury is one of 
work, in several different lines, The word Treasury 
makes one think only of the millions in the vaults, of 
which, by the way, fifty millions are the silver doliars of 
these United States, which have been coined ready for 
use, but are not needed—the nation is able to make 
change without calling on them. Should we get a free 
coinage bill we shall be flooded with more silver, and 
where will our gold go? But the departments under 
the Treasury roof are numerous. They are those 
of the Supervising Architect, the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing—that is where all our notes, bonds and 
certificates and revenue and custom stamps are printed; 
the Secret Service Division—they ** watch out” for 
counterfeiters and smugglers; the office of Steamboat 
Inspection, the Bureau of Statistics, the Life Saving 
Service, the two Comptroller’s offices, the Commissioner 
of Customs, the Register of the Treasury, who is the 
book-keeper of the United States, and who has to know 
how every dollar of the public money is spent, or else 
come to grief; then there are six auditors who help the 
Register keep his eyes on all the claims and accounts 
that come to the Treasury, and the Treasurer of the 
United States who, with his clerks, receipts and pays 
out money to banks and keeps their bonds; the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has the organization of our na- 
tional banks and the redemption and destruction of 
notes that are worn out and defaced, as well as the prep- 
aration and issue of the national bank circulation; the 





Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who attends to our 
internal revenue taxes and matters pertaining to distil- 
leries. He is the one whom the “ moonshiners ” of the 
mountains of North Carolina swear at when a sudden 
raid from some unexpected quarter is made upon their 
illicit distilleries of whisky. The Director of the Mint 
attends to those little mint drops, our gold dollars, 
and estimates the value of the coin of for- 
eign countries. The Bureau of Navigation tries 
to keep us from being blown up by reckless 
steamboat owners who for filthy lucre would send us to 
sea in ill-fitting vessels. The Light House Board tries 
to keep us off the rocks and shoals when we have gone 
to sea in the vessels that the Inspector of Steam Vessels 
says are safe, and the reports of this board and the lights 
they set up along our coast are very interesting subjects 
to a great many hundred miles of coast, both on salt 
water and fresh water. Of the latter, the fresh-water 
coast, Iam told that there is a lighthouse away up in 
Lake Michigan where the;men are shut in for six 
months. The weather is such that they cannot get 
away, and the Inspector says.‘‘We invariably find when 
we go up there in the spring that they have quarreled 
ard will not speak. One lives cn one floor and one on 
another, and they are at loggerheads. The long isola- 
tion is too much for human nature. They get fright- 
fully tired of each other and always quarrel sooner or 
later.” The Coast and Geodetic Survey gives fine maps, 
and the Marine Hospital service has Dr. Billings at its 
head. There are twenty-four divisions in the Treasury, 
each requiring its own arrangements for working its set 
of clerks and a head of each division who knows what 
heis about. It is a very perfect machinery in spite of 
its complications, and the perfection of its working is 
shown in the old true story that the accounts were 
found to be three cents behind—and there was great 
stir and excitement. The three cents were found at last 
upon the floor in one of the vaults, and peace settled 
once more upon the boundaries of Uncle Sam within 
the Treasury. 

The moral of this is, that a man who is Secretary of 
the Treasury has not only a position of great responsi- 
bility, but he has it in a multiplied form. All the 
twenty-four divisions require a separate sort of know]l- 
edge, altho they flow into each other in a great final. 
Congress has passed the bill allowing the President 
more than the usual ten days in which to appoint a new 
member of the Cabinet. This looks as if Mr. Harrison 
had as nse of the difficulties and the requirements and 
is not disposed to be in haste for fear he will have to 
repent whenever he is at leisure. 

The last eight days have been full of the doings of 
society people, altho the Cabinet and many other 
people in political life have put off their entertainments. 
There were to have been two receptions at the Vice- 
President’s, and at the White House Mrs. Harrison was 
to give another Saturday afternoon, also another State 
dinner was projected. These are indefinitely post- 
poned. But Mrs. Logan gave a tea at her hand- 
some old house, Calumet Place, and Mrs. Andrews, 
daughter of General Schofield, gave a tea; these 
were like parties in the afternoon except that 
women came in their bonnets and men did not have to 
wear a dress coat. But in numbers and in the hand- 
some supper in the dining-room, they were like parties. 
This is the first time that Mrs. Logan has given so for- 
mal an entertainment since the death of the General; 
and it is pleasant to think that she will not simply look 
out upon life, but take an active part in it again. She 
has been interested in good works even in her period of 
deepest mourning. The Garfield Hospital especially has 
received her full attention always; and in its annual 
efforts to raise funds for its support, she, as president 
of the board of lady managers, was always ready for 
her work. ‘There were other teas, and the bazaar for 
the Garfield Hospital, and a last German of the Wash- 
ington Assembly, at which there were crowds of pretty 
girls; and the Damblone Club gavea hunt ball at Worm- 
ley’s. It was made hynt by the dress of the gentlemen 
who led in the first dance dressed in the scarlet coats 
which the English fox hunter wears, and calls a “‘ pink 
coat,” and by the favors of the German, which were toy 
spurs and whips and bits, and by the decorations of the 
rooms, also of a hunt character. Supper was announced 
by a blast from a horn, and they went out to it singing 
an old English hunting song. There werea great many 
people there who ride, and a great many who do not— 
more, I thought, of the latter than of the former. There 
was to have been a hunt the next day; but the solid rain 
that fell prevented anything of the kind, and after that 
the cold wave that was predicteu came rolling in, sent 
the thermometer down to twenty above zero, and still 
further cut off any sport of the kind. They danced in 
the time they ought to have been riding. The weather 
for a week before that had been mild, and the very day 
of the ball was a glorious fox-hunting day, and 1t ended 
that night. 

The ladies of the Literary and Scientific societies of 
Wasbington gave a reception to Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
on Thursday in honor of her recent appointment to a 
Fellowship in Harvard University. It was very fully 
attended by people of scientitic accomplishments and 
others who, tho not scientific themselves, like to know 
people who are. Or, asa lady put it, ‘Weare too busy in 





other directions ourselves, but we are glad there is a 
woman who can devote herself to it and make a name.” 
Among the regeiving ladies were Mrs. Cockrell, Mrs. 
Vance, Miss Ransom, Mrs. Hawley, and many others; 
and among the visitors were Mrs. Hoar, Mrs. Dawes, 
Mrs. Farquhar, and Miss Bradley, in all a larger list 
than can go into one letter toa newspaper. The rooms 
were decorated with flowers and flags, and there were 
refreshments. Miss Fletcher studied archeology for 
some years under the supervision of Professor Putnam, 
of the Peabody Museum, and won his respect by doing 
her work ‘‘ as well asa man.” Then her attention was 
turned to the study of the Indians in our country. She 
said: ‘‘A woman could learn more about them than a 
man ever could.” Her professional friends said: ‘‘Yes, 
indeed.” She said: ‘‘I will goamong them.” They said: 
‘It will be against our advice, but with our wishes.” 
She went. She found the reason for their advice in the 
hardships she had to undergo in entering fully upon 
Indian life, as she did; but she ‘was able to fulfill 
their wishes by the success she had in obtaining 
the clues to ethnological problems, and in finding many 
of the links between different customs and traditions. 
She went among the Indians as a student of ethnology 
only, mingling with them as she did, in the life of their 
women, in the domestic life as only a woman could, but 
also, she came again and again upon the cruelties of 
our Government toward them, and the abuses they had 
suffered. It was bornein upon her more and more un- 
til she finally stepped out of her student’s path and went 
to see the heads of Government in Washington. At 
their request she drew up the Severalty bill for the 
Omaha Indians, the first of its kind that ever passed 
both Houses. It had two effects. It nct only helped 
tuat tribe to citizenship, but it made a path for the pas- 
sage, a few years later, for the Dawes Severalty bill 
that we all know about. It was a shot aimed at the one 
tribe only, but it was the first gun from a cannon which 
tore the way open so that all Indian tribes should have 
the rights of citizenship. 

The fellowship to which Miss Fietcher is appointed 
was established by Mrs. Mary Copeley Thaw, the widow 
of Mr, William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, Penn. He was » 
man well known in inner scientific circles as one who 
did much, while he lived, for scientific men. This fel- 
lowship founded in his memory is the first public recog- 
nition of his interest and his liberal support in scientific 
work. It was established by Mrs, Thaw with a desire 
not only to honor her own sex but to emphasize the 
close relationship between science and philanthropy. 
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MR. GEORGE I. SENEY'’S COLLECTION OF 
MODERN PAINTINGS. 








BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





THERE will be sold by auction on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings, February 11th, 12th and 13th, at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, Mr. Seney’s collection of modern 
paintings, now on exhibition at the American Art Gal- 
leries, 6 East Twenty-third Street. 

A year ago last November the Barye Monument Associa- 
tion, of New York, gavean exhibitionin thesame place 
which was something unique in its way. A certain school 
of French art was there worthily represented by the best 
of its work that could be got togetherin the country. A 
sculptor and ten men who were, some of them,his personal 
friends, all of them in a degree allied to him in their art 
purpose or tendency, were there illustrated for the public, 
by their own works; so we saw Barye and Gericault, Dela- 
croix, Dupré, Decamps, Diaz, Daubigny, Troyon, Corot, 
Rousseau and Millet under as favorable circumstances as 
the time and the place allowed. 

The Seney sale, this month, afford: u1t lovers a feast of 
fat things; but there is little about it that is phenomenal 
asan exhibition, nor is this exhibition historically instruct- 
ive. It is simply a fine collection of valuable paintings 
illustrating the individual taste of Mr. Seney, and the only 
phenomenal things about it are the rapidity with which 
this large collection of more than three hundred canvases 
has been acquired, all in the course of six years, and, once 
acquired, the willingness of their owner to submit them so 
soon to the hammer. 


Mr. Seney has long been known as anartamateur. Once 
before he brought together a collection, at the time one of 
the most noted in the country; and the sale of this collec- 
tion of two hundred and eighty-five pictures in the spring 
of 1885 realized more than four hundred thousand dollars, 
at that time the largest amount that any New York sale of 
paintings had ever brought. Mr. Seney weathered the 
financial gale that then threatened to ingulf his fortune; 
and since then he has acquired this still more important 
and more characteristic collection. With many of these 
pictures the public have had good opportunity to become 
acquainted at the Metropolitan Musuem, as more than 
sixty of the ninety-one pictures in the old eastern gallery 
last year were loaned by Mr. Seney. In this loan collection 
were represented most of the men of 1830, besides a large 
number of the best-known artists of to day at home and 
abroad. In the Catalog of the present sale, which is gotten 
up as a neat dollar-volume, with an index of the artists 
represented, and biographical notes concerning them, we 
observe such names as Benlliure, Boldini, Bouguereau, the 
Bonheurs, brother and sister, Boughton, the Breton 
brothers, Cabanel, Cazin, Chase—but it is not worth while 
to go through the alphabet; the other letters offer quite as 
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distinguished names. I can only specify some of the 
painters who are best represented by the number or the 
quality of their work. In all, there are one hundred and 
thirty-five artists included, of whom eighty-five are foreign 
and twenty-eight American. Of the eighty-five foreigners, 
forty-eight are Frenchmen of distinction, and the rest are 
Dutch, Spanish (eight of these), German, Flemish, English, 
Italian, Russian, Swedisb, Finnish, Hungarian, and so on. 

Mr. Seney has not rested satisfied with one or two speci 
mens of any one artist’s brush, but has added one after 
the other till, in some cases, he runs up well into the 
‘*teens ” where a favorite is concerned. Some bint of the 
line of Mr. Seney’s taste can be obtained from the follow- 
ing list: Of Mauve, Isabey and Wyant this collection has 
five examples each: Jacque, Fromentin, Stevens, six each; 
Boughton and Schreyer, seven; Israels and Lerolle, eight; 
Dupré and Kaaus, nine; Cazin, ten: Corot and Inness, 
twelve; Diaz and Daubignoy, fourteen; while of Troyous 
there are nineteen noteworthy examples here brought to- 
gether—more than twice as many as were shown at the 
Barye Exhibition. 

The pictures are arranged with some eye to the ease and 
edification of the visitor, and in a number of cases the 
works of a master are grouped together. In the lower gal- 
lery, for example, the twelve Innesses occupy one side of 
the room. These have mostly been painted within the last 
half-dozen years—three pictures of 1886, two of 1888, one of 
1889—and they glow with sunset splendors or are dim with 
twilight haze, after the right royal fashion of Mr, Inness’s 
late work. 

Opposite to the paintings of Mr. Inness are hung the four- 
teen Diazes, of which No. 180,‘°The Temple of Love,’”’ was in 
the Barye Collection. ‘‘ The Flight of Love,” also exhibited 
at the same time by Mr. Seney, is not one of those here ex- 
posed for sale. The largest of the Diazes, an altar piece, No. 
271, ‘‘ The Virgin and Child,” is said to bave betn painted in 
commemoration of his wife and child, and to have been a 
special favorite with the artist. Thereis also one flower 
painting by the same artist, 

The fourteen Daubignys are massed together, and make 
a good showing. Among them “ The River Front,” which 
was included among the paintings of the Barye Exhibition, 
** On the River Oise,” ‘‘ The River Oise,” ‘* The Crane Cov- 
ert,” etc. These are all characteristic of the master’s style 
and itis a rare pleasure to see so many of his works to- 
gether. The Corots, too, are massed on the other side of 
the rich and glowing Isabey which has the central position 
in the main gallery. This large panel, 66x49, represents 
‘*St. Hubert’s Day,’’ when the huntsmen have brought 
their hounds to the church door to be blessed; and the 
rich hangings about the porch, the huntsmen and the 
ladies’ dress give ample opportunity for brilliant color 
in contrast with the gray stose of the church. The Corots 
include the ‘‘Oak Charlemague”’ and ‘* A Souvenirof Nor- 
mandy,” and, among the rest, two figure paintings, “‘The 
Myrtle Wreath,” an Italian girl who is seen at half length 
seated with the wreath she has just woven in her lap; and 
“‘The Bathing Boys,” where some little rustics are splash- 
ing in a shaded stream while one of their number keeps 
watch for the rest. None of these pictares are very iarge 
and no single one is as impressive as some of the more im- 
portant ones shown last winter; but I have heard more 
than one person assert that this collection gives a more 
satisfactory imp-ession of the artist and his style of work 
than did the Corots of the Barye Exhibition, Thecollection 
leaves a delightiul impression of color upon the spectator’s 
eye, and stamps the poetic quality of the artist’s work upon 
the memory. 

The nineteen Troyons occupy one end of this gallery. 
This remarkable collec:ion includes the large painting 
** Hounds,” **The Kwe Lamb,” *“ The Red Cow,” ‘ The 
Water Cart,’’ and among other landscapes ‘‘ Sunset,” with 
the figures of a peasant and his wife, but no animal life. 

Atthe end of the upper gallery the nine Dupré’s are 
brought together, the central position being given to his 
**Moonlight.”’ I find I have underlined “‘ Autumn”’ in my 

Jatalog, as being specially attractive; and I am interested 
to read that the painter considered it one of his best works. 

These are all that are set off by themselves; but I should 
have been very glad to see the Cazins arranged io the same 
way; there are ten of them which would make a remark- 
able group if hung together. ‘‘The Village Orchard,” 
‘Weary Wayfarer,” “ Night in Flanders,” “The Full 
Mooa”’ are all noteworthy—as is ‘* Moonrise.”” Lam not 
sure bat they all are. Of the eight Lerolles, ‘‘ The Wan- 
derer” and “ Bringing Home the Flock”’ are as interesting 
as any: and the Mauves are all worth study, ‘‘ Winter 
Twilight’ being specially charming. Knaus, of whom 
there are nine examples, is given the place of honor oppo- 
site the Duprés, where his ‘“‘ Child’s Funeral’’ attracts 
much admiration. Another large picture by Knaus, ‘‘ The 
Old Witch,” hangs in the large gallery. Most of the other 
paintings in the collection by this artist are small. 

Of the eight Israels, the more important are ‘*‘ When one 
grows old,” a sad representation of a poor old woman cow- 
ering over the fire, and “Infancy and Age,” which is as 
cheerful as the other is painful. Of the six examples of 
Alfred Steven’s art ** Devotion” is as charming as any; 
and of the Schreyers, ‘The Wallachian Post-Carriza”’ is 
as well known as any. 

The two Meissoniers have an added interest from the 
recent death of the master, and one of them, * Delibera- 
tion,” is further interesting because the figure is much 
larger than any he was in the habit of making. Mallais is 
represented by * The Love Bird”; Julian Dupré by the 
strong figure of a peasant girl lifting hay upon a fork, 
called “‘ In the Hayfield:”’ Defregger by ‘“‘The First Love- 
letter.”” Vollon is represented by some of his wonderful 
still-life painting, and onelandscape. There are pictures 
by Delacroix and by Decamps, but none of great attractive- 
ness, Millet is represented by “ Waiting” (Tobias) and 
by another picture of small importance, and many more 
noted artists are to be seen here in their work. We should 
not overlook the four Rousseaus, which, tho not of 
first importance, are good, especially the ‘‘ Autumn” and 





** The Old Oak Tree.”” Among the twenty-eight Ameri- 
cans we would note Mr. William M. Chase, represented by 
three pictures, *‘ In the Studio ” being the best example of 
his work; Mr. Charles H. Davis, also by three, among 
which should be mentioned ‘“‘The Curfew” and ‘The 
First Frost,’”’ both choice pieces of work. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the American examples are not so important as those 
of foreign artists, tho Messrs. Guy, Harrison and Millet 
are well represented. 

Thissale will, no doubt, bring to New York representa- 
tives of collectors and Art Museums in all parts of the 
United States; and there cannot fail to be much compe- 
tition on the part of Europeans who are eager to get back 
to their own country masterpieces which have been 
brought here by such enterprising collectors as Mr Seney. 
It will then be wise for all who can, to improve the oppor- 
tunity for seeing pictures that must soon be scattered in 
every direction, before they leave New York. The Cazins, 
alone, would be worth more than one visit to the galleries. 








Sanitary. 


THE SANITARY AND MEDICAL RECORD OF 
THE YEAR 1890. 





THE year 1890 has already been recorded as most notable 
in its relation to the science and art of medicine and to the 
great department of hygiene. The year dawned upon us 
with a great pandemic traveling hither and thither, by nu 
known laws of locomotion,and seizing upon whole popula- 
tons with an intensity, and sometimes with aseverity, that 
surprised and confounded the ordinary rules of febrile or 
nerycus diseases. 

It was a fortnight later in England than in Boston, altho 
from October to December it had spread over a large part 
of Europe. There had been influenza before, notably ia 
1847, but now it had some typical variations: besides since 
this last visitation science has grown and microscopes have 
multiplied by the thousand. Biologists sharpened their 
wits and said, Now we have a chance to discover a new 
microbe; butalas it was all failure. Nospecific bacillus has 
been authenticated. We bave new evidence that there is a 
chemistry or an entity and specificity of disease of which 
biology cannot claim parentage. At the beginning of the 
year,too, Edgar Crookshank, of London, ahigh authouity on 
bacteriology, had but just gotten his heretical views as to 
vaccination before the profession and the public. Feilow- 
ing the line of the article of Creighton in the “ British 
Eacyclopedia,” it seemed as if the greatest mechanical dis- 
covery of modern time was about to be dishonored. Sul 
the war goes on in England with the anti-vaccinationists 
pressing to the front. A Parliamentary Commission is 
making, just now, its third report. The latest item is the 
utter discomfiture of so greata man as Alfred Wallace 
before the committee. He found himself outside of the 
“survival of the fittest’ in the usual sense, and it is now 
likely that vaccination will still maintain its place as a 
great boon to mankind. Discussion over the relaticn of 
bovine and human tuberculosis has never been so active as 
during the last year, and has been much helped torward 
by the notable trial in Glasgow, and the experimeats of 
Bollinger and Ernst. Next in notabiiity comes the Luter- 
national Medical Congress. There had been many triennial 
gatherings of the same body before ; but now we have the 
spectacle of a gathering of the nations, and of a fight to 
Berlin that had both its ludicrous and scientilic aspects, 
A company of 3,090 doctors of medicine the world bad cever 
seen before. Besides the almost royal reception the Cutigress 
was notable by reason of the clear declaratiou of Sir Juseph 
Lister that the complete exclusion of germs is not the sine 
qua non in surgery, by the paper of Dr. Horatio R. Wood, on 
**Cnloroform,’’ combating the views of Lauder Brunton, by 
the valuable papers of Lorffler and Jacobi on “‘Diphtheria,”’ 
by the discussiuns on the pathology ot inflammation, and 
most of all by the address of Dr. Koch, inciting to high 
hopes as to what bacteriology might do for clinical 
medicine and for the prevention of disease. The 
last quarter witnessed the most remarkable phenom- 
enon that has ever attended any alleged scientific dis- 
covery. We do not hear of any such excitement when 
the telegraph started, when Menlo Park was lighed 
by electricity, or when vaccination or chloroform were dis- 
covered. Dr. Koch announces a secret remedy fur the cure 
of tuberculosis. Instead of the commiogling voices of 
indignation over a secret remedy in the hands of a regular 
physician, or a trial before a medical society, credible mem- 
bers of the profession hasten to Berlin to fully know what 
the tidings mean. Acity larger than New York is crowded 
with observing doctors and eager patients. The medical 
and secular press teems with clinical descriptions and 
with varied announcements. At this writing it cannot be 
concealed that over the medical mind there is a cloud of 
disappointment, and all the more because in the professed 
declaration of the component parts of the remedy no clue 
is given as to the details of its composition or the mode of 
its preparation. Yet the medical world is on the alert, and 
most believe that through hypodermic medication and a 
close study of the products of bacterial life we are yet to 
achieve an amelioration of several diseases. The year 1891 
opens with a spirit of intense and searching inquiry which 
has aroused physicians and sanitarians to the highest pitch, 
and which cannot but result in searching investigation on 
the one hand, aud to highly speculative suggestions on the 


other. In any event it will resulcio great progress for pre- 


ventive and perhaps curative practice. 

This year, tuo, notable progress has been made in sanitary 
legislation, and especially as to the housing of the working 
classes. Italy has adopted an advance sanitary code for the 
nation, and sanitary legislation in all civilized countries 
has made its greatest advance. Epidemics are recognized 
as more fully under control where sanitary measures are 
in constant use. ‘‘Never before,’’ says an English authority, 





“could it have sospread alopg the Mediterranean seaboard, 
andin Spain alone have destroyed 2,840 people or caused 
over 33,000 deaths in Russia and Egypt and Japan without 
greatalarm in England.’’ Weenter upon the year 1891 
with great hopefulness as to the record of its sanitary 
progress. 








Science. 


. MR. AND MRs. PECKHAM, of Milwaukee, have continued 
their interesting studies on the mating habits of spiders, 
particularly the leaping or hunting spiders of the family 
Attid@w. In the species previously described the adorn- 
ments displayed by the males in courtship have consisted 
of bright colors on the cephalothorax or abdomen, colored 
hairs on the clypeus, tufts, or ridges of hairover the face, 
modifications of the color or form of the first pair of legs, 
or modifications of the falcers. In the present paper, pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Occasional Papers of the Natural History 
Society of Wisconsin,” they have discovered a spider, a 
new species of Habrocestum, in which the second joint of 
the third leg is enlarged triangularly, whtle the first pair 
are of a delicate light-green color, witha fringe of white 
hairs along the outer side. These are used to attract the 
attention of thefemale. Asthe spiderthus gayly equipped 
approaches the latter he raises the third pair of legs with 
their banner-like enlargement, raises the first pair of gayly 
colored legs, swaying them backward and forward. By 
these and other si: gular antics, he finally wios his bride 
after a number of failures, the coy female running away 
as many as six or eight times before she yields. In an- 
other spider, Synageles picata, the love-dance, judging by 
Mr. Emerton’s figures, is most comical. The spider sways 
from one side to the other on the tips of his toes, his first 
legs flattened on the front surface, and of a bright irides- 
cent steel blue. The position of the legs during these com- 
plicated movements serves to fully display the ornamental 
features peculiar to the males. These dances are evidently 
comparable with those of the male bower-bird and other 
birds, including the cock, and are intended to attract the 
notice and impress the eye and mind of the hen or female 
spider. It is evident, as Dirwin claimed, that these male 
ornaments are the result of sexual selection. This Mr. 
Wallace denies; but the Peckhams effectually demolish 
his reasoning and give conclusive proof of the correctness 
of Darwin’s theory. 





.... Liveing and Dewar bave just published the results of 
a series of experiments upon the “‘ Spectroscopic properties 
of dust,’”’ the question being whether solid particles ex- 
tremely minute would behave in the path of an electric 
discharge like gaseous molecules aud give the bright lines 
characteristic of the spectra of the elements cortained in 
the particles. The answer was very decided in the nega- 
tive. They conclude that “not only dust, however fine, 
suspended in a gas will not act like gaseous matter in 
becoming luminous with its characteristic spectrum in an 
electric discharge, but it is driven with extraordinary 
rapidity out of the path of the discharge.’’ Mr. Lockyer 
has maintained that the aurora is due to such meteoric 
dustia the upper air, and the experimenters call attention 
to the bearing of their results oa his theory, saying that 
“‘if the spectrum of the aurora is dae, not to the ordinary 
constituents of our atmosphere, but to adventitious matter 
from planetary space, we conclude that such matter must 
be in, or must be brought into, the gaseous state, or at 
least have its properties entirely altered from those it 
possesses at ordinary temperatures before it can become 
luminous in the electric discnarge.”’ 


-...The phosphate deposits of the island of Navassa, in 
the West Indies, are represented by E, V. d’Invilliers, of 
Philade}lphia, as cccurring in two terraces; the one, of gray 
phosphate, in a low terrace from ten toseventy feet high 
encircling the island; the other, of red phosphate, abound- 
ing in caves upon an upper flat, two hundrei and thirty 
feet above the sea. The mineral occupies irregular fields 
or caves in a coral limestone, not extending deeper 
than twenty feet. This red variety contains over fifteen 
per cent. of iron and alumina,and probably some of the lime 
has been leached out. ‘The island looks like a coral atoll. 
The phosphate must have been of organic origin and washed 
into the surface cavities, and partly or wholly derived from 
the droppings of birds. There are one hundred and thirty 
acres of the gray variety, more than half worked out; while 
the red phosphate, tho less valuable, is much more abun- 
dant. 

...-Recent explorations in New Guinea show that addi- 
tional species of animals, not marsupial only, but also 
insects, are common to that island, and to Northern Aus- 
tralia. 








School and College. 


THE inauguration of Charles F. Thwing, D.D., as Presi- 
dent of Adelbert College and of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, took place on the afternoon of February 4th in the 
spacious hall of the new Y. M. C. A. building at Cleveland, 
Ohio, before a large and cultivated audience. Several dis- 
tinguished guests honored the occasion with their presence, 
among whom were President Eliot, of Harvard; ex-Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes; Dr. Briggs, of Union Seminary; Dr. 
Roberts and Professor McGiffert, of Lane Seminary; and 
President elect Ballentine and Professor Foster of Oberlin 
College. Letters were read from Dr. Carrol Cutler, of Bid- 
dle University, a former president of the college, from 
President Eaton, of Marietta, and from Professor Young, 
of Princeton, formerly a professor at Western Reserve. 
Many other letters were received. The exercises of inau- 
guration were opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Leavitt, 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church. Dr. Haydn, the 
retiring president, presided, and with a few fitting words 





delivered to the president-elect the seal of the college as a 
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symbol of authority, ex-Presidept Hayes spoke on behalf 
of the trustees, Professor Potwin, of Adelbert College, for 
the faculties of the University, Professor McGiffert for the 
alumni, and President Eliot for the colleges. President 
Eliot, in tbe course of his remarks, spoke at length of the 
many resemblances between Harvard College and the 
Western Reserve College, as seen in their origin ard early 
history andtraditions. Inspeaking, with congratulations 
of the urban situation of Adelbert College, he said: “It 
becomes clearer and clearer in this country that a college 
situated in a city has great advantages over a college 
situated in the country.” He assur-d Dr. Thwing 
that he would find the position of college president 
“the happiest, the most satisfactory, the most alto- 
gether delightful occupation which the country affords.” 
President Tnowing’s inaugural address was thoughtful, 
strong and elevated in tone. His subject was: ‘‘ The Rela- 
tion of the College and University to the Community.” 
This relation, he said, was one of mutual dependence. The 
college stands in close relations to the material resources 
of the community, to Christianity, but above all to the 
people. The day was signalized by the announcement of 
several valuable gifts to the University. Money has been 
given for the purchase of a site for the college for women. 
The site has already been secured, and comprises two and 
a half acres of land near Wade Park. A generous woman 
three years ago gave a hundred thousand dollars as a be- 
ginning toward a foundation for this college for women. 
Another generous woman has now promised to build a 
dormitory the coming season. Announcement was also 
made that three generous citizens of Cleveland have signi- 
fied their intention to provide a President’s house. . The 
Alumni of Adelbert College expressed their good wili by 
furnishing a pipe organ for the collegechapel. During the 
sixty-five years of its history Adelbert College has had six 
presidents, all worthy and honored men. Those who know 
President Thwing best venture to affirm that both he and 
the college over which he presides may confidently expect 
a bright future. 


....Dr. Austin Scott was inagurated as President of Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J., last week. Governor 
Abbett, as President of the Board of Trustees, presented 
the keys to President Scott and assured him that he would 
have the earnest co-operation of the friends of the college 
in his administration. There were addresses cn behalf of 
the faculty, the students and the alumni,and then came 
Dr. Scott’s address, in which he reviewed the honorable 
history of the college, spoke of the qualifications of the 
true teacher, and discussed new methods in education. 
On the question of reducing the course from four to three 
years he thought it well to go slowly, as yet it was but an 
experiment. *‘1t is not the business,” he said, *‘ of aschool 
of learning to train specialists; the complicated problems 
of the day needed men trained to consider subjects of 


many sorts.’”” In the evening the new president held a 
reception. 


....President Gates announces that $100,000 has been 
given to Amherst College by'a friend who is unwilling to 
have his name known, the same to go into the general fund. 
The only condition is that $150,000 additional shall be 
raised for the college either for general or special funds. 
The will of the late Mr. Newton, of Worcester, establishes 
a Greek chair endowed with fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 
It is expected that a fine building will soon be erected for 
a physical laboratory. 








Personalities. 


THE sigoature of the late General Francis E. Spinner, 
ex-Treasurer of the United States, was one of the worst 
staumbling-blocks for forgers and counterfeiters that ever 
was devised. He originated it when a harness-maker’s 
apprentice in Amsterdam, N. Y., at seventeen, practiced 
on it in later years when he became a Congressman, and 
perfected it as Treasurer of the United States. The writing 
of the signature involved considerable labor; and when 
General Spinner affixed it to many Treasury notes in a 
day, it is said that his wrist became so swollen and painful 
that it had to be swathed in wet cloths. While Treasurer, 
Mr. Spinner earned the gratitude of the women of this 
country by being the first man to admit members of their 
sex to the Goveroment service. He was eighty-eight years 
old when he died,in Florida, from the cancer that had 
been slowly eating away his life. He was born in what is 
now known as Mohawk, N. Y.; and his father, who had 
left the Roman Catholic priesthood to become a Protestant 
clergyman, educated him carefully first, and then had him 
learn both the trades of a confectioner and harness maker. 
He followed neither; but became a merchant, and then the 
cashier of a bank, holding various town, county and State 
offices in the mean time, and winning his military title in 
the State militia. General Spinner was elected to Congress 
as an anti-slavery Democrat, and served on the committee 
that investigated the assault of Preston Brooks on Charles 
Sumner. He was re-elected as a Republican. President 
‘Lincoln called him to the United States Treasurership in 
1861, and he held the place for fourteen years, when he 
resigned. 





....-General Rosser is pointed out in Virginia as a “rebel 
‘brigadier ’’ who has made a fortune since the peace of Ap- 
pomattox. The greater part of his money has been made 
in Northern Pacific Railway land, on whioh he got an op- 
tion while in the Government service. One deal netted him 
$300,000 in cash, and not long ago he erected a $25,000 house 
near Charlottesville. Yet when Lee surrendered, Rosser 
was as poor as the proverbial church mouse, and was glad 
to get asmall place under the Government at the request 
of Custer, his West Point classmate. 


....Jeanne Hugo was married to Alphonse Daudet’s son 
at Passy (Paris), January 15th. M. Jules Simon made the 


speech on the occasion of the union of the | grege we eed 


of France’s noblest old poet to the son of the charming 
Prevengal novelist, . 





Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE air is full of musica! electricity. Rumors and coun- 
ter rumors as to matters that are of new or of a little less 
than new report; sharp and opposing criticisms as to mu- 
sical prospects here and musical policy, declared or pros- 
pective, there; stories of what is going on. under the cover 
of secrecy, or of something like it, in this quarter or in 
that one—why, this artistic atmosphere of a uot very 
bracing physical midwinter is positively full of elements 
to give active and earnest musical writers, and other folk, 
enough to talk of vehemently all day, if only they had time 
and any great inclination to that sort of occupation—which 
few musical critics (miserable, abused, unhappy creatures!) 
possess or have leisure to indulge. We have reached this 
fortnight the heart and middle of our local season, as the 
numbers prefixed to the serial concert programs remind us. 
The present standing topic of talk (always ready and 
spicily acceptable, like the Tariff), viz, the operatic over- 
turn at the Metropolitan, is laid by for a moment. For lo, 
the question of the new directorship of the Philharmonic 
Society (in which much is involved) increases in intensity. 
On Saturday the report of the election to the post, of 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, of the Boston Symphony band, was 
vigorously current in some quarters, but not from head- 
quarters. If it is founded on fact, we should say Mr. 
Nikisch’s small hands are likely to be full. The further and 
more complete official statement of the absolute or- 
ganizing of the ‘National’? Conservatory’s perma- 
nent. orchestra, and of the actual importation of a 
brand-new conductor forit, Mr. Max Erdmannsdérfer 
is imminent; and this interesting enterprise affords 
an agreeable subject of chat and speculation and 
good words for the energetic Mrs. Thurber, President of 
the institution named. Atop of these uwo notable matters, 
in our orchestral field, comes the sudden announcement 
that Mr. Walter Damrosch hassecured a guarantee fund, 
perhaps a veritable permanent endowmeat, for a new or- 
chestral organization to be directed by him next year, to 
absorb the forces of the present Symphony Society’s band 
in its scope and one to be able to afford the services of a 
picked group of newcomers from Europe. There be six 
Richmonds in the field, more or less. It really is not bring- 
ing orchestral concert interests here down to too finea point 
to say that in the way of a city’s having a “ permanent 
and endowed orchestra” six is five Richmonds too many; 
or we will agree on four with any disputants. Of course, 
it amounts to an example of the survival of the fittest 
among all these bands and all these conductorships, 
sooner or later. But this same survival process is apt to 
be slow in New York, where the faetions interested are as 
influential and obstinate as are ours. And, in any case, 
the process of struggling and languishing and moribund 
musical organizations is never particularly delightful to 
contemplate or to discuss. Like weak blossoms ona plant, 
it means wasted vigor ia trunk and roots. 

We have said before that one of the most regrettable 
matters in connection with the change of the Metropolitan 
Opera House’s outlook is the fact that the present remark- 
ably efficient company, by much the best German one ever 
listened to in America, must be dispersed next month, and 
the artists scattered back among their own cities, with lit- 
tle hope of our securing the best of them, at least, again. 
Such a performance of Wagner’s ‘ Valkyr”’ as last 
Friday’s should be memorable for a complete and splendid 
dramatic and vocal beanty and impressiveness not reached, 
asa whole, in any previous local representation of that great 
music drama. I[t was an almost perfect ensemble, so faras 
is attainable in any one opera house by any single aggregate 
of mortal singers. The Britinnhilde of Mra. Mielke was 
on a lofty level as to singing and expressive acting. Mr. 
Gudehus appears in no rele to such advantage as ia under- 
taking Siegmund; its music suiting his voice, its manli- 
ness according with his physique. Mrs. Ritter-Goetze was 
the very belle-ideal of Fricka, the outraged, avenging 
goddess of wedlock, with a elassic, Greek repose and 
beauty added to her assumption of the part—instead of her 
seeming to the audience merely thescolding wife of Wotan, 
the ever unfaithfnl. Mr. Fischer’s Wotan, Miss Jahn’s 
very feminine, pathetic Sieglinde and Mr. Behrens’s Hund- 
ing were impersonations of an eminently successful nature. 
So much good singing,so much correct singing, refined 
singing, however judged or hy whatever standards, and as 


much expressive acting, have never been heard in one Rer- 
formance of a Wagnerian music-drama in New York. r. 
Seidl made the large orchestra do its important share of the 
evening’s work in the most impressive manner. The audi- 
ence filled the theater. They called the singers out before 
the curtain again and again (along with Mr. Seidl, whose 
popularity mounts higher than ever in these days of his 
swan-songs, so to say). Every token ef admiration for 
Wagner’s most tically beautiful music-irama out of 
the Nibelungen Cyclus,was lavished on the work itself and 
on those who so admirably interpreted it. A performance 
of Cornelius’s diverting and consummately tasteful comic 
opera “‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” attracted a large Saturday 
afternoon audience, 





The Philharmonic Society’s fourth concert presented the 
newly composed Rubinstein overture, ‘‘Antony and Cleopa- 
tra’’; Chopin’s second concerto, played by Miss FannyBloom- 
field Zeisler; Schubert’s Kighth ‘unfinished’ Symphony, 
and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. The overture proved 
a disappointment—empty, almost insipid, except for a cer- 
tain vigor of the workmanship of its conclusion, and devoid 
of adequately strong character, topical or Rubiasteinish. 
Mrs. Bioomfield-Zeisler played with exquisite touch, asym- 

athy that never became mere sentimentality, and over- 
Soins gracetulness. We have spoken before of this lady’s 
aiteogether superior acquirements, tbe result of a rare com- 
bination of natural gift and bard work. She received eight 
recalls—an altogother remarkable demonstration for a 
sedate Philharmonic entertainment. In many notable 
qualities of piano-playing and of interpretation of certain 
composers, Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler can consider herself 
second to no player now appearing in this country, full as 
it isof highly accomplished pianists, The playing of the 
orchestra, except in the concerto (where, of course, it was 
most subdued by Mrs. Thomas) was less to the Philharmon- 
ic band’s credit than it has lately been—which signifies a 
good deal of disprais*,. 





Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate a joint resolution was introduced and ré- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution for the election of United 
States Senators by the direct vote of the people of the sev- 
eral States....The treaty with the Hawaiian Islands was 
discussed....The Fortifications bill was under debate; and 
the appropriation for oil-tempered steel was reduced from 
one million to eight hundred dollars....House bill to 
amend section 130 of the Revised Statutes (in reference to 
temporary designations to fill vacancies in case of the 
death, sickness, or absence of heads of departments) was 
reported back and passed....Mr. Hale reported favorably 
an amendment to the Naval Appropriation bill, appropri- 
ating $700,000 for the establishment of a naval station at 
Pearl River, Hawaiian Islands....The Fortifications and 
Military Academy Appropriation bills were passed.... 
The Pension Appropriation bill was passed. I[t appropri- 
ates for pensions for the year, $133,173,085; for fees and ex- 
penses of examining surgeons, $1,500,000; for salaries of 
eighteen pension agents, $72,000, and for clerk hire, $300,- 
000....The House bill to authorize the construction of a 
tunnel under the waters of the Bay of New York, between 
the town of Middletown, in the county of Richmond, and 
the town of New Utrecht, in the county of Kings, in the 
State of New York, and to establish the same as a post 
road, was taken upand passed.... A resolution was agreed 
to, calling on the President for the correspondence in refer- 
ence to the conduct of the senior naval officer present at 
San Jose de Guatemala, on the occasion of the arrest and 
killing of General Barrundia, and the action of the Navy 
Department....An order for night sessions in the Senate 
was passed by a vote of 32 to 16. 


....In the House of Representatives a bill was passed, by 
a vote of 138 to 55, appropriating $150,000 for the com- 
pletion of a public buiiding at Worcester, Mass....The 
Diplomatic Appropriation bill was passed... On motion 
of Mr. McKinley, by unanimous consent it was ordered 
that during the remainder of the session the Honse shall 
meet at 11 A, M. 


....A great strike in the coke regions of Connellsville, 
Penn., was begun. The miners to the number of ten 
thousand, and the coke drawers to the number of six 
thousand, participating in it. The strike is for an ad- 
vance in wages of 1244 cents per ton, and against a 10 per 
cent. reduction. 


FOREIGN. 


....El Liberal, of Madrid, publishes a dispatch from 
Barcelona, in which its correspondent says that if the Con- 
servatives’ tactics are not changed, a serious conflict be- 
tween the Conservatives and the Republicans is imminent. 
The excitement caused by the recent electoral contest in 
Barcelona, in which the Republican leader, Salmeron, war, 
according by the Republicans, unfairly defeated by the 
Conservative candidate, Puig, has not abated. The troops 
of the garrison are confined to their barracks, and prepara- 
tions are being made tosend strong re-inforcements to this 
city should the state of affairs call for an aditionai dis- 
play of force. Thousands of people not connected 
with the Republican Party have signed petitions which 
have been forwarded to Madrid, asking the Gov- 
ernment to dismiss the Civil Governor and other 
officials from office in consequence of the out 
rageous treatment upon the part of the mounted gen- 
darmes of the crowd of people who gathered on Wednesday 
night toattend the reception given to Sefior Salmeron. 
The gendarmes, it will be remembered, charged the people 
who were listening to a speech which was being delivered 
by the Republican leader Salmeron ,and firing right and 
left injured a large number of people. Bullets were found 
to have been flattered around the window where Salmeron 
was speaking, and his friends claamed that this was an 
attempt to murder him upon the part of the gendarmes 
who charged the crowd. 


...-Signor Crispi has taken farewell of the Interior and 
Foreign offices. The following Cabinet has been officially 
announced with the addition of Signor Villari as Minister 
of Education: 

Marquis di Rudini, Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs ad 
interim and Minister of Marine. 

Signor Colombo, Minister of Finance. 

Signor Nicotera, Minister of the Interior. 

Signor Luzzatti, Minister of the Treasury. 

Signor Pelloux, Minister of War. 

Signor Bfanca, Minister of Public Works, ad interim and Min- 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Signor Ferrais, Minister of Justice, 
The formation of the foregoing Ministry was the result of 
the collapse of the projected combination haviug Signor 
Saracco at its head. 


.... The steamer *‘ Chiswick,” bound from Cardiff to St. 
Nazaire with a cargo of coal, struck a sand-bar off the 
Scilly Islands, February 5th, and sank. The captain and 
ten seamen were drowned. Eight men, who had life-belts 
around them, clung to an overturned life-boat for seven 
hours, until they were rescued by boats from a lightship. 
A steamer conveyed them to Penance. 


....The Popolo Romano states that the Marquis of 
Dufferin, British Ambassador to Italy, has communicated 
to Signor Crispi the contents of a telegram from the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, in which the English Prime Minis 
expressed his thanks for the proofs of friendship for 
British Government shown by Signor Crispi durian s 
tenure of office. 

...-According to dispatches received in London from 
Pekin, the Imperial decree granting audience to foreign 
Ministers has been nullified by the humiliating ceremonies 
prescribed in connection with such an audience, 
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THE LOGIC OF MIRACLES. 


NicopEMUus hit the point exactly, alike as to the facts 
and the arguments therefrom, when he said to Christ: 
‘* Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God, for no man can do these miraeles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.” (Jobn iii, 2.) Jobn tells us 
that when Jesus was in Jerusalem at his first passover, 
‘‘ many believed in his name, when they saw the mira- 
cles which he did.” (John ii, 28.) Nicocemus seems to 
have been of this number; and no one ever reasoned 
more soundly, or stated the argument from miracles 
more lucidly, than did this Jewish ruler. Christian 
logic in all ensuing ages has adopted and repeated his 
syllogism. Let any being within the confines of flesh 
and blood be clothed .with the power of such super pat- 
ural wonders as the Gospel narrative assigns to Christ 
in his life on earth, and the proof is complete that God 
is “‘ with him” in’ the sense of speaking through him, 
authenticating his words, and in the element of author- 
ity making them the word of God himself. Reason, the 
truest and best that man can possibly exercise, declares 
that such a being is and must be a messenger from God. 

Peter on the day of Pentecost, submitted to his Jewish 
hearers the following statement: 

** Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 
aman approved of God among you by miracles and won- 
ders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, 
as ye yourselves also know; him,-being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hards have crucified and slain.” 
(Acts ii, 22, 23.) 

Here is a summary of the public life of Christ in re- 
spect to his miracles; and in it we find three of the 
Greek words in New Testament use for miracles. These 
miracles, in the Gospel narrative, are stated in general 
terms, and no less than thirty-two of them are described 
with more or less minuteness. The record thus made 
forms no inconsiderable part of the history of Christ 
among men. To these miracles he himself appealed as 
supernatural proof of his own supernatural character 








and mission, Whut Peter, on the day of Pentecost, de- 
clared in respect to them is that they were acts of God 
through Christ, and also acts by which the former “ ap- 
proved ” of or testified to the latter. The Apostle did 
not trouble himself or his hearers with any speculations 
about the laws of Nature, or the consistency of miracles 
with these laws, but boldy stated what he and they knew 
to be facts in the life of Christ; and in these facts he 
saw the witnessing power and authority of God. Such 
was his logic in respect to the miracles of Christ. 

The inspired writer, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
having characterized the Gospel as the ‘‘ great ealva. 
tion” first ‘‘ spoken by the Lord” himself, and after- 
ward ‘‘ confirmed ” to others ** by them that heard him,” 
adds these significant words relating to the apostolic 
ministry: 

“God also bearing them witness, both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will.”” (Heb. ii, 4.) 

The four Greek words in New Testament use for that 
class of facts to which Christian writers apply the term 
miracles, are here grouped together, and rendered by 
the terms signs, wonders, miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. These terms refer to the same class of 
facts, and are hence interchangeable. The facts 
are supernatural, and, because such, they not only 
possessed a marvelous character in the sense of ex- 
citing the attention and surprise of the people, but 
also demanded a special and unusual exercise of di- 
vine power for their explanation. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, assuming the facts to be real 
and well known in the apostolic age, says in respect to 
them that God thereby bore witness to the first preachers 
of the Gospel, and thus authenticated their ministry 
and commended it to the faith of others. This 
supernatural testimony of God is placed in the front 
rank of evidence, lt furnished to the Apostles their 
credentials, as they went forth to teach the nations 
of the earth. 

Such wonders, scattered broadcast through the whole 
Bible, are the supernatural evidence of a supernatural 
revelation from God; and if we are going to recognize 
such a revelation as proved at all, we must not detach 
therefrom this kind of proof, or lessen its argumenta- 
tive significance. The truth is that, in miracles consid- 
ered as supernatural,aud, because they are such, God, so 
to speak, steps in front of Nature, rises above it, an- 
nounces himself as its Author and Ruler, in the most 
impressive manner breaks the profound silence of Na- 
ture, asserts his own existence, presence, activity and 
power, and opens the way for man to enter into social 
intercourse with bim, Miracles introduce God to hu- 
man thought more forcibly than even the laws of Na- 
ture. They blow the trumpet call in the ear of reason, 
and prepare it devoutly to hear the voice of God. A 
supernatural revelation, by the very terms of the idea, 
requires, either in coneciousness, or in outward facts, 
and perbaps in both, supernatural proof of its source. 

It hence follows that if those’ to whom Dr. Briggs, in bis 
recent inaugural address, refers as**men of science,” have 
adopted views in regard to ‘the laws of Nature” and 
‘*the harmony of the universe,” that necessarily ex- 
clude miracles from their faith, and that if for this rea- 
son they reject the Bible, then they must either aban- 
don these views, or doom themselves to hopeless infidel- 
ity as to any supernatural revelation, whether in the 
Bible or elsewhere. How shall Christian apologists deal 
with such *‘ men of science”? The one and only proper 
answer to this question is, that they should not elimi- 
nate miracles from the Bible by any process of exegesis, 
and thus virtually become infidels themselves, and that 
they should not change the Bible logic in respect to the 
significance and witnessing power of miracles, but that 
they should boldly face these men with this logic in its 
entirety and completeness, and with all its historical 
data and supports. If this will not cure their infidelity, 
then they must remain infidels. Christian apologists 
are rendering a very poor service to their own cause, 
when they attempt to make terms with any infidelity 
that denies the supernatural in religion, whether in 
contents or proof, and hence reduces all religion, so far 
asit admits any at all, to the mere level of naturalism. 
They cannot in this contest stoop to conquer, since in 
the very art of thus stooping they are conquered them- 
selves, before firing even the first gun. 

We add that any system of Biblical criticism, whether 
higher or lower, that undertakes, either in whole or in 
part, to accommodate the Bible to the demands of any 
form of infidelity that excludes the supernatural from 
the source and authority of that Book, is so far, what- 
ever may be the intent of such criticism, a virtual at- 
tack upon the divine authority of the Bible, as the su- 
preme rule of faith and practice in all the matters em- 
braced therein. The Church of Christ cannot move a 
single step in this direction, without, at the same time, 
and to the same extent, undermining the foundations of 
its own faith. Take from the Bible the two fundamen- 
tal elements—namely, the supernatural in inspiration, 
and the supernatural in miracies as historic facts and as 
God’s special testimony, and the argument for its divine 
authority isdead. The Book then at once sinks to the 
common level of other books, The ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord” is gone, and all that remains is the ‘“‘ Thus saith 
man.” 





This is what pure rationalism seeks, and means to 
achieve if possible, and just what Christian faith can 
never accept, and yet be such faith. The antagonism 
between Christian faith and skeptical rationalism, no 
matter in what form the latter may appear, is absolute 
and irreconcilable. The twoare so essentially exclusive 
of each other, that they cannot simultaneously dwell in 
the same mind. 
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AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 


For the first time a Canadian Parliamentary election 
is to turn on the question of closer relations with the 
United States. The Governor-General in Council has 
decided to dissolve Parliament and go to the country on 
the simple issue of Reciprocity. Thisis a most astound- 
ing event in Canadian politics. The Government is 
Conservative, and Reciprocity has been the special policy 
of the Liberal party. If the Democratic Party in this 
country were suddenly to turn about and advocate Pro- 
tection i¢ would not be a greater somersault than the 
MacDonald ministry has taken at Ottawa. What does 
it mean? 

By the Liberals it is generally interpreted as a politi- 
cal trick, an attempt to hoodwink the people and securea 
new lease of power. Tne term of Parliament would 
not have expired by limitation until next year; but 
the present moment is considered specially opportune 
fora dissolution, and the Government hopes by securing 
a majority in the election next month to have its lease 
of power extended five years. There is no doubt that 
the appeal to the country is based on the growing favor 
with which Reciprocity is regarded in Canada. The 
effect of the McKinley Tariff, designed particularly to 
protect our farmers against Canadian farm products, 
has been to curtail the market of our Northern neigh- 
bors. And this means large commercial loss to them. 
They are looking more and more, therefore, to recipro- 
cal relations with the United States. Attorney-General 
Longley, of Nova Scotia, in a speech ata banquet in 
Louisville, Ky., last week, bore testimony on this point. 
He said: 

‘*Owing to the geographical formation of the Dominion, 
interprovincial trade has many difficulties, whereas most 
of the leading centers of population in Canada are entirely 
united commercially with corresponding sections in the 
United States. We have been agitating the substitution, 
of a transcontinental trade in the place of this interprovin- 
cial trade.” 

Sir Jobn MacDonald is a very keen observer, and this: 
change in public sentiment has not escaped him. At 
every session of Parliament the Liberals have brought 
forward a motion to open negotiations with Washington 
for unrestricted reciprocity. The Conservatives have 
with equal regularity opposed it, and voted itdown. In 
1889 the vote was 65 to 108. Moreover, the Liberals 
have been accused of disloyalty in advocating a policy 
thought to be not only derogatory of Canada’s dignity, 
but unmindful of Eogland’s interests. Since the Con- 
servatives have now declared for Reciprocity, tho of a 
very limited character, the Liberals will naturally feel 
that their course has really been vindicated by their op- 
ponents. 

In the campaign, which has already opened, it will 
be the policy of the Liberals to show that the sudden 
conversion of the Conservatives i3 a suspicious one, and 
that their scheme of reciprocity falls far short of the 
commercial needs of Canada, They will remind the 
voters that the history of the MacDonald régime shows 
that it has stood for isolation and commercial belliger- 
ency toward the United States, insisting, to quote Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, on a “‘ harsh and antiquated interpre- 
tation ” of the clauses of the tisheries treaties ; discrim- 
inating against American ships in Canada canals ; levy- 
ing ‘* excessive duties against American manufactures,” 
and doing o her unwise and unfriendly acts. 

The contest will be watched with no ordinary interest 
from the United States. Whatever its result it means 
closer relations between the two countries. It means 
that all parties across the border recognize that Canada’s 
future is bound up with our future; that commercially 
they must be on the best possible terms with us. This 
much all agree upon. The Liberals go further. They 
would have no commercial barriers at all between the 
two countries. They would even go to the extent of 
making the Canadian Tariff against foreign nations, in- 
cluding England, as high as ours. Such a policy would 
make Canada and the United States one people commer- 
cially, to the manifest advantage of both. This would 
be along step for Canada toward what we have been 
accustomed to call ber manifest destiny. The present 
tendency is strongly in tnat direction. Ultimate union 
may be near or it may be far; but it is the great possi- 
bility of the future. 

We shall not hasten this culmination by manifesting 
anxiety or eagerly proposing annexation. We should 
take a passive attitude. Let the proposals come from 
Canada and let our reception of them be frank and 
friendly. The drift of events will tend more rapidly to a 
right issue than a forced current. 

Amerizan reciprocity is now the watchword. Mr, 
Blaine is to be congratulated. It is his thought, and it 
is his adroit statesmanship that has made it a national 
expression and has secured its embodiment in a conven- 
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tion with Brasil. This is a greatachievement; but it is 
only the first fruit of a policy that will not only reflect 
glory on the Administration of President Harrison and 
on the statesmanship of the Kepublican Party but on the 
whole nation. 

RECIPROCITY WITH THE PEOPLE NORTH OF Us, RECI- 
PROCITY WITH THE NATIONS SOUTH OF US,AND THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT A COMMON AMERICAN MARKET FOR 
AMERICAN PRODUCERS AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 
is the sentiment we propose, 


»— 





A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


THt Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt lately said, in a public 
address, that be knew but one rich man in New York, 
meaning one with over five million dollars, who did his 
full duty to the public with his money. One such there 
was, said he, who spent the whole of his income, beyond 
his own suitable private expenses, for the public ad- 
vantage. 

Europe seems to possess one such man in the person 

of the Baron de Hirsch. Scarce had the Russian Gov- 
ernment refused his munificent offer for the education 
of Russian Jewish youth when he made the same offer 
for the Jews of Austria; and it has just been accepted, 
after long delay and much negotiation. His offer was 
twelve million gulden (about $5,000,000) to be devoted 
to the education of Jewish youth in the Austrian prov- 
inces of Galicia, Ludomeria, Cracow, and Bukowina, 
other than Jewish youth to be admitted to the schools if 
toom would allow, The education provided by the fund 
will be that of the commen school, with trade schools 
to teach them mechanics and farming. Poor children 
will receive books and meals, and may be even put to 
board with farmers and mechanics. New schools may 
be established or old schools assisted. The instruction 
in Galicia will be in Polish, elsewhere in German, but in 
all schools German will be taught. At first the Aus- 
trian Government made no objection to the plan; but 
when it came to be discussed in the full Cabinet the fear 
was expressed by some that the income of so large a fund 
would be used for political purposes, and therefore it 
was required that the Government should appoint nine 
out of the eighteen trustees. This Baron de Hirsch 
would not permit, and it seemed as if the project would 
fail; but at last it has been agreed that the Government 
shou'd appoint four, while the Baron has appointed the 
other fourteen, of whom one isa Christian. Who be- 
lieves that this magnificent plan will prove but a ‘‘bill to 
promote mendicancy”? 

Not yet had the conditions of tke Austrian gift been 
settled when Baron de Hirsch gave authority to a com- 
mittee of Jews in New York City, to draw on him for ten 
thousand dollars per month, to aid the poor Jews driven 
from Russian oppression, who are coming in such great 
numbers to this country, over tbirty-two thousand hav- 
ing landed in New York last year. This work is connect- 
ed with that of the United Hebrew Charities, and Jesse 
Seligman acts as treasurer. 

But this amount does not exhaust his charity. He 
telegraphed last week to Mr. Seligman that the trustees 
may draw on him for two and a half million dollars, the 
interest, or, if necessary, the principal of which may be 
used for the benefit of Hebrew immigrants to this coun- 
try. There will be abundant use for the money, and 
the good it will do in distributing these immigrants and 
introducing them into self-supporting positions is incal- 
culable. American Jews have been generous in caring 
for their own people, but it has been a real burden on 
them to have all the enforced Hebrew poverty of Russia 
thrust upon them, and itis very proper that a Jew from 
Eastern Europe should offer them his generous aid. 
Baron de Hirsch is only following the example of such 
wealthy and liberal Hebrews as Mr. Sassoon and the 
centennarian philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefiore. There 
are some Christian men of wealth in this country, as 
rich, we presume, as Baron de Hirsch, who might make 
themselves the benefactors of the world if they only ap- 
preciated their opportunity. 


THE BARK BREAKERS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE Hon. Hiram Price tells a good story, illustrating 
his experience as Commiesioner of Indian Affairs, which 
is being strikingly verified in the case of the present In- 
dian Commissioner, A laborer desiring employment 
called at a tannery. The gentleman in charge of the 
business promptly replied: ‘Yes, I will give you work 
and your pay will be a dollar aday. Come with me, 
and I will show you what todo.” He took the laborer 
into the bark house, and, pointing to a block, said: 
‘There, sit on that block, and let them break bark on 
your head.” ‘What! is that all?” said the laborer. 
** That is for you to find out,” replied the employer, * af- 
ter you have tried it.” That, said Mr. Price, is just 
the position of any man who serves the Government 
well as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

From the time he accepted the ¢ fice, somebody has 
been breaking bark on General Morgan's head. Thus 
far, everything brought against him has been broken, 
and he yet survives. Now comes a new attempt, even 
more formidable, it would seem, on paper, than any 
that have preceded. General Miles is, unwittingly on 
his part, dragged ia with a piece of bark; General Arm- 
strong, late Indian Inspector, is marched up with anotler 











piece: ex-Commissioner Oberley is made to stand up with 
another: next up marches the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions with another; and, finally, two men of lesser 
note, Col. M. H. Day, of South Dakoti, and a special 
correspondent of the New York World advance to the 
attack. On all sides, and at once, General Morgan is 
assailed by the bark-breaking brigade, and Congress is 
invoked to come on in full force to close up the rear, and 
prevent Morgan’s escape. Here certainly is material for 
one of The Judge's best cartoons. 

We are not writing an allegory. Here is a copy of the 
resolutions introduced into the House, by the Hon. R, P. 
Flower, of New York, January 10th. 


“WHEREAS General Miles is reported to have openly 
charged that the Indians now in insurrection against the 
United States Government have been starved into revolt 
and rendered desperate by their famished condition; and 
further, that the killing of Sitting Bull resulted from the 
unwarranted interference of certain agents of the Indian 
Bureau; and 

‘“WHEREAS General Armstrong, late an Indian inspector, 
is authority for the statement that in the delivery of cattle 
purchased by the Government for the Indians a great loss 
is sustained through defective arrangements for the receipt 
and care of live stock, by which the said cattle, purchased 
and paid for at a time when they are in good condition, are 
issued to the Indians after their weight has been materially 
reduced through poor feeding; and 

‘““WHEREAS ex-Commissioner of Indian Affairs John H. 
Oberly is reported as stating that his resignation as Com- 
missioner was called for because he declined to accept the 
bid which a certain firm of Philadelphia merchants made 
to furnish blankets to the Indians, tho Secretary Noble had 
directed that the bid of the said firm should be rejected on 
the ground that inferior goods had previously been fur- 
nished by the said firm; and 

**WHEREAS the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, ata 
meeting held November 18th, 1890, adopted a series of reso- 
lutions protesting against the action of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in terminating six contracts for the support 
and education of the Iodian children avd largely reducing 
the number heretofore allowed in twenty-eight others of 
their schools, ignoring its protests and correspondence, re- 
sulting in these schools receiving no Government aid to 
date, iu consequence of which the bureau was compelled to 
authorize the nego*iation of a loan of $82,009 in order to 
continue to feed and clothe the Indian children in its care; 
and 

‘*WHEREAS Col. M. H Day, a World’s Fair Commissioner 
from South Dakota, declares that the Indian Bureau is the 
most corrupt department in Washington; and 

‘‘WHEREAS the special correspondent of the New York 
World, who is at present with General Miles at the head- 
quarters at Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, has stated 
iu the columns of his paper that all the present trouble 
among the Indians has been caused by the mismanagement 
of the Indian Bureau: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That a special committee of five members 
of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, appointed 
to investigate and inquire into the management of the In- 
dian Bureau of the Interior Department for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the charges above recited are true, 
and generally how the bureau has been and is being ad- 
ministered. 

“ 4nd further resolved, That the committee be authorized 
to send for persons and papers, and to employ a stepogra- 
pher, the expenses of the investigation to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House.” 

The active party in this attack is doubtless the Roman 
Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions. With how little 
justification, will be seen by comparing the amount ap- 
propriated this year for Roman Catholic contract schools 
with that given to all other denominations: 

1890. 1891. 
ee CO ain cent ecins sncenssascbectséuntonens $356,957 $363,349 
All other religious bodies................-+e0+...05- 205,683 196,869 
Increase for Roman Catholic schools from 1890 to 1891..... $6,392 
Decrease for schools of all other denominations, from 1890 


Editorial Ustes. 


WE have no special symposium or peculiar features this 
week, and yet we add four pages to the thirty-two. We 
offer verses by the distinguished poet Swinburne on the 
death of his intimate friend, Richard F. Burton, the 
traveler, the scholar, and the translator of the “ Arabian 
Nights’’; other poems are by Danske Dandridge, Rose H. 
Thorpe and Eva L. Carson. We are fortunate in securing 
an admirable account of the character and services of ex- 
Secretary Windom, from the pen of General Nettleton, 
who is now Acting Secretary of the Treasury. Captain 
Pratt's paper on Indian civilization is remarkably read- 
able and telling; one of the most peculiar papers in the 
series from De Quincey, is the amusing poetical skit which 
we publish this week; Professor Ely continues his papers 
on Socialism; Frank H. Taylor travels through the 
mountesins to Chattanooga and visits the iron centers of 
Alabama; Dr. Manatt gives an admirable tribute to Dr. 
Schliemann: the Countess von Krockow suggests what 
are the public criticisms of the German Emperor; Dr. A. 
H. Bradford treats of the duties of the suburbs to the 
cities, with special reference to our own metropolitan 
district; Professor Cohn tells what part Protestants are 
playing in French politics; C. L. Brownson gives us a pic- 
ture of the work of the American School at Athens; Kate 








Foote offers her Washington let: crv; and Mr Potwin has 
astudy of the Gospels in the Teaching of the Apostles. 
The stories are by Maria L. Pool and Mary C. Huntington. 
The department of Religious Intelligence overruns its 
usual space and deserves special attention. 


THE general commeut of the religious press on the recent 
inaugural address of Dr. Brigys, as given to the public in 
the authorized syllabus thereof, is one of criticism and re- 
gret, and in some instances sharp and severe condemnation. 
We do not see how it could well be otherwise. Dr. Briggs 
is a Presbyterian minister, and has just been inducted into 
the professership of Biblical Theology in a Presbyterian 
seminary, and in both relations be hasdleclared his accept 
ance of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. We do not 
intend toimpute to him conscious falseness in bis sub- 
scription to the Confession of Faith; and yet we cannot 
reconcile many portions and indeed the genera) drift of his 
address with the plain letter of that Confession, and the 
not less plein letter of the Bible. Heis an educated and 
professional expert in the use and meaning of words; and 
we simply do him justice in assuming that he intended to 
say just what he did say. Now, to our understanding, sev- 
eral of the utterances in this address, as well as its general 
character and tendency, are calculated to disparage the 
Bible, as the supreme law of faith and practice in matters 
of religion. This is the view expressed in the comments of 
the religious press, and not without just occasion. If what 
Dr. Briggs says in regard to errors in the Bible, and also in 
respect to inspiration and miracles, be true, then that Book 
is not what the Confession of Faith declares it to be, and 
not what the faith of Christendom has for centuries as- 
sumed it to be. The Presbyterian Church owes it to itself, 
and to the cause of truth and sound doctrine, through its 
General Assembly, as it has the power to do, to examine 
into the matters involved in this address, before confirm- 
ing the appointment of Dr. Briggs to the chair of Biblical 
Theologyin the Union Theological Seminary. He has vir- 
tually challenged such an inquiry by the character of the 
address itself, and the General Assembly cannot consist- 
ently ignore this fact when the questivun of his appointment 
shall come before it. 





SEVERAL years ago, by order of the Catholic authorities 
of this country, annual collections began tu be taken for 
the benefit of mission work among the Negroes and Indians, 
Weare sorry that the amount received is not increasing. 
[on 1887 it was $81,898, in 1888 $76,175, in 1889 $69,409, and in 
1890 $70,331 This, of course, does not inelude the large 
gifts of Miss Drexel, but simply the collections from the 
churches. We notice that the largest amount, $8,530, 
comes from the archdiocese of Philadelphia, in which 
$1,000 is expended; and next comes the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, $5,000. in which nothing is expended; and then New 
York, $4 980, ia which $2 000 is expended. The other chief 
expenditures are $6,250 for the Catholic Indian Bureau in 
Washington; $5,000 for St. Joseph’s Seminary, in Balti- 
more, for priests working among the colored people; also 
$22,400 for Baltimore, $3,000 for New Orleans, $3,000 for 
Richmond, $2,500 for Natchez, and $2,500 for Alaska. So 
far as we can make out from the distribution of disburse- 
ments, the money goes almost wholly for the work among 
the Negroes. Itis evident that the Catholic Church will 


have to engage more earnestly in this work if it is toexpect 
success. 





It will be remembered that in September, 1889, anumber 
of Baptist clergymen and laymen on their way through 
Georgia to attend the Baptist meetings in Indianapolis, 
were assaulted at Baxley by a pre arranged gang of ruf- 
fians for presuming to ride in a first-class car, there being 
only two passenger carson the train, one for ladies and 
gentlemen, and the other for smokers and Negroes. Sonie 
of the passengers had attempted to have them ejected, but 
failing, telegraphed ahead for a company to meet the train 
and remove them by force. They were not protected by 
the conductor, and were assaulted and injured. Oneofthe 
results of the affair was the withdrawal! of the invitation 
to one or more of these colored ministers to write for a 
Baptist Sunday-school magazine, on the ground that they 
used ‘seditious’? language about their treatment. Suit 
was brought by three of the men against the railroad for 
damages, and the case was settled by a white jury whe 
awarded damages for amounts varying frem seventy five 
to one hundred and fifty dollars to three men. The rail- 
road company was represented by the ablest legal firm in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the colored men by a colored lawyer 
from Augusta, Ga., assisted by a white lawyer from Ten- 
nessee. The jury reported twice that they could not agree. 
One man on the jury refused to give a verdict for the col- 
ored men, but Judge Key told them he would keep them 
three weeks unless they made a verdict. This case will be 
of great value, settling the question that railroad con- 
ductors are bound to protect their passengers ; and so ends 
in a happy way the famous Baxley case. 


WE had a comment lately on tbe surprising editorial 
of The Catholic Review, which severely attacked the 
Catholic Church for its apathy regarding the Catholic 
press. We said that one important reason for what our 
neighbor regarded as the discreditable character of the 
Catholic press was probably the fact that it was not free, 
that contributors were not allowed to discuss opinions 
which it was free for them to hold. The Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union Journal has its explanation, which is 
not so far off trom ours, to the effect that the ecclesiastics 
run the Church, and that a Church press is allowed no 
particular sphere. It says: 


“ Are Catholics not taught that this life is only worth living 
in order to suave our souls? That is done by fidelity to faith and 
keeping one’s self pure and undefiled—that the troubles of the 
Church are but temporary—that the Lord will see that his 
Church remains until all time ceases. Hence what's the use of 
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bothering about newspapers? Those inclined to them may 
enjoy them. One's sou! can be saved witbout reading. 

“Tf Catholics got more instruction to work in the world, and 
by ways of the world that are not sinful, wouldn’t we all be 
more zestful for work and regard the Church as something to 
be worked for instead, as it were, hanging on to her to save our 
souls because Christ promised he would not let her go to pieces 
and bence what concern of ours is it about extending her 
kingdom. That's the Lord’s affair. Ours is to look after our- 
selves.” 


WE have received from Pres. A. Fuller, D.D., of the 
Central Turkey College, Aiutab, and also from tbe Rev. 
T. D. Caristie, missionary of the American Board at Ain- 
tib, very earnest appeals for help in rebuilding their main 
college edifice, which has lately been consumed by fire. 
This is the second’ fire from which the mission in Aintab 
has suffered, the other being the girls’ seminary. The loss 
of this building isa terrible blow to the Protestant Chris- 
tians of Central Turkey, which includes such towns as 
Aintab, Marash, Adana and Tarsus. The loss is fully 
$11,000, aud at least $13,000 should be raised to replace and 
make the building what it should be. Already a very care- 
ful and thorough canvass has been begun, to raise all the 
money that is possibleon the ground among the native 
churches; but by far the larger part will have to come from 
the gifts of benevolent friends in England and America. 
The college owed its establishment and excellent history 
chiefly to the work of the late Dr. Trowbridge, its presi- 
dent, and it is remarkable for having three or four excel- 
lent and most competent native gentlemen as professors, 
who were educated, one of them at Yale Theological Sem- 
(nary and two of them in the Sheffield Scientific School. 
These men are leaders in the Protestant Church, and illus- 
trate the good policy of putting the native Christian for- 
forward into positions of responsibility and usefulness. 
The first of the useful friends of the college was a Mo 
hamedan Turk, living 1n Aintab, who gave the ground for 
the building. No better work can be done than*to help 
such institutivos as this and Robert College in Constanti- 
nople, whic are Joing so much to regenerate the East. 
James M. Gordon, Congregational House, Boston, receives 
subscriptions. 





Tuis is the story told by The Catholic Review of a Po- 
lish-speaking Catholic church: 

* In an American city not a thousand miles from New York 
there is a congregation cut off from the Church. It is held in 
treacherous deceit by a priest who knows perfectly well 
that he is scandalizing innocent and trusting peop'e 
He has arrayed them, thousands strong, against the 
regular autbority of the diocese. They call themselves 
Catholics, believe they are Catholics, and believe that he 
has exceptional powers from the Pope to minister unto them 
in an exceptional! way. They have built fine schools and are 
building a splendid church. They have bad riots and laweuits, 
factions and brawls, until the name of them and their traitor 
priest is notorious throughout the country. They are in fact 
cut off from the Church, and they are risking the saivation of 
every soul among them. The monstrous scandal has been made 
possible by the substantial exclusion of the language of this 
country from their schools. Many other parts of the country 
have witnessed similar if less edifying incidents, due wholly to 
the inability of the people to understand and speak the English 
language.” 


That is a serious condition of things. Would it not have 
been well to think of this before making such an attack on 
the Wisconsin law requiring instruction in English? 





THERE was a public religious meeting last month in 
Hampstead, England, to which Mr. W.S. Stead sent an 
answer in reply to a question as to what the churcbes ought 
to do. As might be expected from him his answer took 
the form of suggestions for uniting in catholic unsectarian 
service, and federalizing the churches, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Unitarian or Jew, for practical reformatory work. 
He also suggested that churches will grow in spiritual life, 
especially as they take the middle of the first chapter of 
Isaiah, and the end of the twenty fifth chapter of Matthew 
as embodying the vital essence of the old and new dispen- 
sation. The Epistle of James he also thinks coul.i be 
studied to advantaye more carefully than is usually the 
case. He would have the Church the pioneerin every good 
work, and the State follow it; and he instances libraries, 
and woman suffrage as illustrations of such good works. 
One other point he does not develop, but it is an extremely 
good one. We give it in full: 

**4, Use the magic lantern more.” 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, of the Catholic Church in Minne- 
sota, has wisely issued the following order in respect to the 
practice of raising money for church ard charitable pur- 
poses by lotteries and games of chance, which are really 
nothing but gambling: 

“Pablic sentiment has become so pronounced, and rightly so, 

against lotteries and games of chance, that we deem it our duty 
to prohibit altogether, as we now do, the raising of money for 
religious or charitable purposes by the sale of chances, the use 
of whee.s of fortune, or by any method savoring of lottery or 
gambling. This rule which we now make admits of no excep- 
tion. It applies to the country as well as to towns, to convents 
as well as to parishes.” 
The Catholics, asa general rule, have permitted this sort 
of gambling; and we are heartily glad that Archbishop 
Treland has decided to set his foot upon it within the lim- 
its of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It was not forbidden 
by the last Baltimore Council, altho the sale of liquors at 
fairs was forbidden. This is then a distinct advance, and 
we hope the Archbishop’s example will be imitated by the 
whole Church. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON has but shared the fate of all his 
predecessors in being roundly abused by his political op- 
ponents. It seems to be the settled purpose of many of 
them never to say anything good of him. Of course this 
is entirely due to partisan feeling. His sole offense con- 
sistsin not being a Democrat. But there are times and 





circumstances in which partisan feeling gives way for the 
moment, and the real faith which is hid beneath it is al- 
lowed to express itself. Such an occasion was the death 
of Secretary Windom and the peril which has threatened 
the country from the silver craze. The Administration 
has stood as firm as a wall against free coinage, and when 
Secretary Windom who had done yeoman service for 
sound money was suddenly removed, it seemed for the 
moment as tho the forces of resistance had met an irrepa- 
rable loss. But faith in the President, in his firmness, in 
his good judgment, in his calm and steady wisdom asserted 
itself, and the country felt that great as is the emer- 
gency the President is to be fully trusted. It is no small 
concession that one of his most bitter enemies makes 
when the N. Y. Times remarks: 

* But we believe that Mr. Harrison may be trusted in the se- 

lection he may make to provide for maintaining the high stand- 
ard set by all recent incumbents of the office.” 
Harper’s Weekly has never been abusive, but it has lacked 
in appreciation, we have often thougbt, in its discussion of 
the Presdent’s Administration. Concerning the vacancy in 
the Treasury Department, it says: 


* It will be a difficult task to replace him, but there is no doubt 

that the President will select a Secretary of views consonant 
with those of his late adviser, so that the death of Mr. Windom 
will not be a misfortune as well as a loss.” 
When the popular judgment on the present Administration 
comes to be finally made up it will give Mr. Harrison 
a high place among those who have occupied the presi- 
dential chair. 





LAST week was a bad week for the silver men both in the 
House and in the House Committee on Coinage. They 
tried hard ia the Committee to have the Senate free coin- 
age bill reported to the House; but as the Committee had 
heard the views of many free coinage men, and as deputa- 
tions from the East opposed to free coinage desired to be 
beard the present week, the Committee refused to agree 
uoon a day to report to the House. Every day’s delay im- 
perils the final chances of the bill. On the floor of the 
House an attempt was made to attach a free coinage 
amend.nent as a rider to the Civil Apprupriation bill; but 
this was ruled out of order by the chairman cf the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the ruling was sustained on an 
appeal to the House. Senator Stewart, in the upper 
branch of Congress, tried to carry out asimilar scheme. 
He proposed a free coinage amendment to the Pension 
Appropriation bill; but when it subsequently appeared 
that this would prove to be a very unpopular movement, 
the amendment was withdrawn. It is well understood 
tbat the President will veto free coinage in any shape that 
it may come before him, evenif it is attached to an ap- 
propriation bill. Since the silver men have ascertained 
this they are not so anxious to proceed in that way. It 
does not seem likely that the Senate bill will be reported 
to the House this week. It will probably be reported some 
time next week, and then there will remain only a week 
or ten days forits discussion. It is very desirable that it 
should be brought to a vote if the prospect is reasonably 
good that it will be defeated. The sentiment of the coun- 
try has become much stronger against it since the death of 
Secretary Windom, and this sober second thought is mak- 
ing itself felt in the House. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
rendered last week in the Bering Sea case, settled nothing 
in the case but a preliminary question of jurisdiction; and 
hence does not indicate what view the court will take in 
respect to other points when they shall arise for considera- 
tion and determination. Attorney-General Miller, in his 
argument, denied that the court had any jurisdiction, 
placing the denial on the ground that the District Court 
in Alaska is simply a Territorial court, and hence not 
within the provision of the Federal statute relating to the 
issue of a writ of prohibition by the Supreme Court in an 
admiralty case. This point, as the court holds, is not well 
taken, and was hence overruled in the decision rendered. 
That deeision affirms that the court has jurisdiction in the 
case; and hence that it will hear an argument on the ques- 
tion whether it will permit the filing of a petition for a 
writ of prohibition in the case. When that argument 
shall have been submitted, and the court shall have passed 
judgment on the point involved therein, then, and not till 
then, will the position of the court be known. The talk 
about Mr. Blaine being ‘‘ knocked out again,” is simply 
ignorant nonsense. Nobody has been *‘ knocked out.’’ The 
court has merely decided a technical point relating to its 
own jurisdiction, and not touched any other question in 
the remotest manner. It is well to bear in mind that the 
writ of prohibition is never issued to correct errors that 
may be corrected by an appeal, and never issued where the 
lower court has legal jurisdiction; and is only issued where 
such acourt is proceeding improperly, because proceeding 
without jurisdiction. This was very clearly shown by 
Professor Dwight in his recent article published in The 
Tribune of this city. The Supreme Court of the United 
States understands this well-settled principle of law, and 
will undoubtedly honor it. 


CAPTAIN PRATT’S paper is an admirable presentation of 
the truth that it is environment and not heredity that 
makes the civilized man or the savage. Thechild of the 
veriest savage, taken in infancy and brought up among 
civilized men, has all the tastes of civilization and none of 
the tastes of barbarism; while, on the other band, the child 
of a philosopher, brought up by savages, is a savage only. 
The one is an abler or a weaker civilized man, and the 
other an abler or a weaker savage, according to his birth- 
right endowment of body and brain, and that is all. The 
savage does not need generations of culture to give hered- 
ity, bat only immediate environment for immediate results; 
and the Indian or Negro savage seems to have abundant 
average native endowments of body and brain. But Cap- 
tain Pratt’s conclusion, which he is so fond of drawing, 





that the Indians should be taken out of their homes and 
scattered all over the country, an individual here and a 
family there, seems hardly feasible, as it contradicts pa- 
rental and natural instincts, which even in the Indian 
deserve consideration. 


It is said that some of the former students of Carlisle 
Indian school were among the ghost dancers, and some of 
them were with those who shot our soldiers. Very likely. 
Justacross the Potomac, in sight of Washington, is Arling- 
ton, once the home of a celebrated and highly trusted ser- 
vant of the Republic, whose ancestry was most distinguished 
and loyal in the darkest days of our.history. He was edu- 
cated at the public expense for the special purpose of main- 
taining and defending the Government, and for many years 
served the country loyally. 1n his maturity, when his fam- 
ily and section deelared against the Government, Le was 
urged to remain true; but he declinei, and boldly went 
with his family and led the forces of rebellion for four 
years, killing our soldiers by the thousands. He was typi- 
calof hundreds of others equally favored by the Govern- 
ment who went with him. Let us not find fatlt then with 
a few Indian children to whom we give the merest smat- 
tering of an education and whom we then send back to 
their parents and reservations, if they go with their families 
and parents into practices they esteem right. 


In the important article which we have published from 
Dr. Harsha on the Indian troubles, there was one item in 
the arraingment against the Government which seemed to 
assail the Indian Bureau and not Congress. Dr. Harsha 
did not generally distinguish between the two. The fol_ 
lowing paragraph we sent to the Indian Bureau asking for 
an explapvation of it: 


“At Pine Ridge Agency especially, for a long time, the flour 
issued to the Indians was full of worms, and the coffee had been 
wet or full of dirt and bad but little strength in it.” 


We have received in reply the following from the Indian 
Commissioner: 


You ask me forinformation bearing upon it. In reply let me 
say that the statement is very vague and iniefinite. 1 could 
wish that Dr. Harsha would specify the time when this occurred, 
in order that specific answer could be given. 

I can only say in general that, so far as I know, there is no in- 
formation in this Office relating to this matter, and further, I 
am informed by the chief financial clerk that all the flour re- 
ceived at Pine Ridgeis first inspected by an army officer and is 
presumably good wher received. Coffee which has been 
bought by the present Commissioner is subjected to a most 
rigid inspection in New York City; and 1 have had as yet no 
complaint or intimation that the coffee delivered at the Agency 
is not up to standard, nor have I had any suggestion even that 
there has been any failure on the part of the agents to issue it 
to the Indians in good condition. 

1 would be very thankful to Dr. Harsha or to any other man 
who would submit to me a statement with specific details as to 
time, piace, circumstance and persons involved where there has 
been any dishonesty or unfairness in issuing supplies to Indians, 
in order tbat I might have a basis of investigation into such 
irregularities or dishonest transactions. 





MAGNIFICENT work has been done in unifying the de- 
partments of Columbia College since President [ow as- 
sumed the guidance of its affairs. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons has now been formally made a department 
of what we ought to call the University. The other depart- 
ments are the School of Arts, with Professor Drisler as 
Dean; the Faculty of Law, Professor Dwight having been 
Dean until his resignation, just announced; the Faculty of 
Medicine, with Professor McLane as Dean; the Faculty of 
Mines, of which Professor Chandler is Dean; the Faculty 
of Political Science, with Professor Burgess as Dean: and 
the Faculty of Philosophy, with Professor Butler as Dean. 
The evident lack is a Faculty of Theology, which President 
Low would be very glad to have provided for by some 
arrangement with the Union Theological Seminary and 
the General Theological Seminary. We wish this migbt 
be arranged. 





RICHARD HopGsoON is Secretary of the American Branch 
of the Society for Psychical Research, whose business it is 
to collect statistics of ‘‘ hallucinations.’’ His address is 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, and he writes us: 

In an article entitled ** A Census of Hallucinations,” which 
appeared in your issue of December 25th, 1890, by Prof, Henry 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England, persons who are willing to 
help in the iaquiry which he describes were requested to com- 
municate with him. 

I wish now, on bebalf of Professor Sidgwick, to kindly re- 
quest that persons in America who are willing to assist 
should communicate with Prof. William James, of Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Mass., or with myself. Professor 
James is supervising the census of hallucinations in America, 
as Professor Sidgwick stated in hisarticle. 

Circulars are sent to those willing to aid in getting these 
statistics. The chief question asked is this: 

** Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched bya 
living being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice; which 
impression, so far as you could discover, was not due to any ex- 
ternal physical cause?” 


A REMARKABLE discovery is announced from the British 
Museum. A manuscript recently purchased contains a 
very important work of Aristotle on the constitution of 
Athens which it was supposed had been entirely lost. 
While the manuscript is not complete the most important 
portion has beep preserved. The history opens at about 
652 B. c , and describes the reforms of Draco, who, it seems, 
was not a mere criminal legislator, then passes on to the 
time of Solon, describing the laws which he suggested or 
imposed, and so continues through to the period of Pisis- 
tratus and the expulsion of the sons of the tyrant; and it 
ends with the ascendency of Pericles, the most striking and 
novel part being the participation of Themistocles, from 
purely selfish motives, in the overthrow of the supremacy of 
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the Areopagus. This will add very much to the precision 
of our knowledge of the ancient history of Athens. There 
is no question of its genuineness, and the manuscript is an 
old papyrus found in Egypt. 


.... The Watchman says: 

“The theory of many well-meaning people that the way to 

civilize the Indian is to make a white man out of bim, to give 
the white man’s tastes and habits and occupations is, we believe, 
a radically defective one. The way to civilize the [ndian is not 
to make him a vicious ora good white man, but to make hima 
good Indian. His improvement must be in the line of his 
nature.” 
Is The Watchman quite sure tbat the [ndian has a dif- 
ferent sort of mind from the white man, and that the dif- 
ference in tastes, habits and occupation between the white 
man and Indian is not wholly a matter of environment and 
education? Is The Watchman quite certain that Captain 
Pratt, of Carlisle, is wrong when he says that civilization 
or savagery is only a habit, and that the child of a savage 
brought up among civilized people takes the entire taste 
of civilized people, while the child of civilized parents 
brought up in savagery becomes a complete savage? 


....The Chicago Herald desires us to understand that 
the “idea of uninterrupted labor from the day of its open 
ing to the night of its close has never been entertained ”’ 
by the managers of the World’s Fair. Employés are to 
have regular periods of rest, and all machinery is to be 
silent on Sunday. If Sunday opening is for the benefit of 
the masses—and this is the argument-in-chief—the masses 
will certainly not be satisfied with silent machinery. The 
running machinery is what nine out of ten of them want 
tosee. Restricted Sunday opening would satisfy nobody; 
it would be the story of the camel over again. Besides, 
Sunday opening would compel thousands of people outside 
the Fair to work seven days in the week, and hardest of 
allon the Sabbath. We do not believe in any compromise 
on this subject. Either close the Fair or open it. Wedo 
not accept the Herald’s proposition, nor any of its argu 
ments’ By the way,itis the Sunday issue of the Herald 
which pleads for Sunday opening. 


....-Here is a very, very, very sad announcement. We 
take it from The Cutholic Champion of this city, which 
ivforms us that it is “disgraceful enougb.’’ Thus it tells 
the story. 


“At Lady Salisbury’s county ball at Hatfield Hall on Friday 
night, no less than seventy clergymen were present!” 


For the information of the reader who cannot quite under- 
stand the occasion of our High Church neighbor’s grief, 
we ask him to observe and emphasize the word jFriday. 
And so it asks how the clergy can expect the laity to 
‘‘observe Friday as a day of abstinence and extraordinary 
exercises of devotion when they themselves fixck to the 
balls and parties of this world’s great ones.’’ The reader 
will please try and recall the passaye of Scripture which 
commands “abstinence and extraordinary exercises’’ on 
Friday. ! 


....The President has sent to the Senate with a short 
message the General Act, prepared by the International 
Anti-Slavery Congress at Brussels last year, relating to 
the slave trade and the restriction of the importation into 
Africa of firearms, ammunition and spirituous liquors. The 
President transmitted the General Act to the Senate in 
order that it might be ratified. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will take favorable action upon this important in- 
ternational agreement before the close of the present ses- 
sion. The latest date for ratification will be July 2d next. 
The United States should be prompt in expressing its ap- 
proval of this humane measure, and its readiness to co- 
operate with the other powers in carrying it out. It is a 
humanitarian movement on a very large scale, and is de- 
signed to do much to brighten the future of Africa. 


...-Our German correspondent had not heard of the fall 
of the Count von Waldersee when she wrote her letter of 
this week, or she might have made a capital addition to 
the cases referred to in which the versatile young Em- 
peror hasreplaced his advisers. But it all makes no differ- 
ence in policy. Heis Emperor. The rest are all servants 
or slaves. His last feat is his setting up as critic of the 
players of the Imperial Theater, taking a three hours’ 
stretch of it, and turning things topsy-turvy. The Italian 
change of Ministry seems to have as little significance as 
the German displacement. Crispi’s fall was chiefly caused 
by an unhappy expression; and the Marquis di Rudini will 
carry out the Tripartite policy which Crispi inaugurated. 
He is only pledged to a more economical internal policy. 


....1f an election for Congressmen were to be held next 
week the result would be very different from that of last 
November. The hue and cry about the oppressiveness of 
the McKinley law, having served its purpose, has ceased, 
and the successful reciprocity convention arranged with 
Brazil has created a strcng popular breeze for the sails of 
the Republican ship. Add to this the vast service the 
Republican Congress and the Republican Administration 
have done for the cause of sound money, against a solid 
Democratic vote, and you have the strongest reasons for a 
renewal of the confidence of the country in Republican 
leadership. We approach the decisive contest of 1892 with 
renewed courage. 


.... Turkish Mohammedanism is trying to epter upon an 
era of civil service reform. The Sheikh ul-Islam, the head 
of the Church, nas addressed a circular to the various prov- 
inces under his jurisdiction, announcing that all can- 
didates for posts in the provinces must undergo an exami- 
nation before him in order that they may be regarded as 
eligible for appointment. Progress in education is not 
confined to religious circles. A number ot students in the 
School of Arts have been sent to Egypt by the Government 
to study Arabic architecture. It has been ordered that the 
graduates of the Civil School of Engineers be appointed to 
posts in the Imperial railways. Lawyers without diplomas 
have been prohibited from pleading before the policecourts, 





-... There is great danger, we are told, that “a rule of 
ignorance ”’ will prevail in the South if the Negroes are 
allowed to vote. In no place has more diligent labor been 
expended to Pevent them from voting than in New Iberia, 
La. The following is a verbatim document issued by a white 
official of New Iberia, and will indicate the grade of intel- 
ligence which it is desired to preserve: 

New IBERIA 
Jan 2 1891 
the copperation of Lberia offers one red cow and and two calfs 
one red cow with white head four little bay mars for-sale to the 
hiest bider on Jan the 12 1891 


ALEX CHAROIS 
Constable 


-se- The most striking feature about the deliberations of 
the great Native Congress of India, in which representa- 
tives of eight of the greatest languages of the Empire and 
uf all its religions, met last month to discuss the needs of 
the people, is the fact that they had to use the English lan- 
guage as their common tongue, the only tongue which they 
could all understand. Here we see a process going on like 
that which once made all Western Asia learn Greek and 
all Southern Europe learn Latin. This means an immense 
deal for the future civilization of India, and will give 
Southern Asia to the English tongue, as also, in all proba- 
bility, nearly the whole of Africa. 


--»» When Mr. Blaine’s inter-continental railway shail 
be completed, with its telegraphs, we shall be in a better 
way to get early news about matters of so great impor- 
tance on the Chilean revolution. Whether it is making 
progress, whether it is likely to be successful, and, indeed, 
what it is all about, we have comparatively little knowl- 
edge. ‘\We know that the President is charged with 
tyrannical conduct and with interference with elections, 
and that one or two ports are in the hands of rebels, but 
that is about all. The reports from Government sources 
are confident but not wholly encouraging. The railroad 
will change all this. 


....One of the most famous cases that have -appeared 
before our courts came to an end recently by the decision 
of the Iowa Supreme Court. It is what is known the 
country over as the Jones County Calf Case, and had been 
before the courts for twenty years. Everybody connected 
with it, except the lawyers, had been bankrupted. The 
total cost of the case has been between fifteen and twenty 
thousand dollars. The calves were worth fifteen dollars. 
It is known in the records of the court as the case of John- 
son versus Miller, but has proved to be the case of Fool 
versus Fool. 


....Here is a good act to be put down to the credit of a 
labor organization. The Committee on Buildings of 
the Richmond Council, voted that none but Democrats 
should be employed on the new City Hall. It was easy 
to find out what laborers were Republicans and dis- 
charge them; but the Stone-cutters’ Union took ground that 
their society was non-political, and refused to give irfor- 
mation as to the politics of their members. This blocks 
the game; and the Richmond Times attacks the order of 
the Committee as narrow and wrong. 


.... We have not urged so much as we ought, perhaps, the 
extension of the Civil Service rules to the Indian Service, 
so far as applicable. This is in the power of the President, 
under the laws; and we hope he will see his way clear to do 
this. The spirit of the reform, of course, should apply to 
all other positions in the service. We have given facts 
enough to show the importaace of such an extension of the 
rules, and the folly of making these offices the prey of par- 
tisan politics. 


....I[t is perfectiy extraordinary that not even a head- 
stone marks the grave of the great naturalist, Audubon, 
buried in Trinity Church Cemetery, in this city. There is 
a committee, with Prof. Thomas Egleston, of this city as 
chairman, trying to collect money for a suitable monu- 
ment from the scientific men in the country; but they are 
not rich and the monument lags. New Yorkers ought to 
doit, with a good subscription from Trinity Church. 


....-The names of Senators Sherman, Allison and Ald 
rich have been mentioned for the vacant Secretaryship of 
the Treasury. All three are splendid names for the place, 
yet there is no probability that any one of them would ac- 
cept the position. John J. Knox, of this city, would be a 
capital appointment, yet it is not likely that he would ac- 
cept the office. We have no doubt that President Harrison 
will in due season secure the right man. 


....The Catholic Review has a way of stirring up its 
neighbors. Its editorial on the inefficiency of the Catholic 
press has been followed by aserious proposition to form a 
Catholic political party. This has been instantly resented 
by The Tablet, The Pilot, The Catholic Mirror, The 
Freeman’s Journal and other Catholic papers. It was a 
wild proposal and is offensive to every sensible person, 
Catholic or Protestant. 


..». The contest over the will of Mr. Fayerweather is now 
fairly begun, with the prospect of being a protracted one. 
Mrs. Fayerweather is the contestant mainly, if not wholly, 
in reference to the last codicil to the will which was exe- 
cuted but a short time before the death of the testator. 
The circamstances, as well as the remarkable contents of 
this codicil, seem to justify the position takea by Mrs. 
Fayerweather. 


....-Those Republican silver Senators, who seriously 
damaged their good standing with their own party by en- 
tering into a coalition with the Democrats, and playing 
cat’s paw for the latter, must by this time see that they are 
very short-sighted strategists. Their free coinage hobby, 
for which they virtually sold themselves to the Democrats, 
stands a very poor chance of proving a success with the 
present Congress. 


....The Tribune of this city last week published an 
elaborate statement, showing the course of prices in 1890, 





and proving by the hard evidence of facts that the new 
Tariff law had not increased the cost of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and, hence, that the Democratic hue and 
cry on this subject is a gross lie, pure and simple. How 
much longer will the Democrats keep up this system of 
lying? : 


.... The Southern Democrats who denounce the Federal 
Elections bill as being sectionai, virtually admit that they 
are committing, and mean to commit, the election frauds 
which it is the purpose of this bill to present. There is 
not aline or sentencein the bill that makes it sectional. 
It is equally applicable to all parts of the country, and is 
alike a just and constitutional measure. 


.--.[t appears that $15,000,009 will be needed to provide 
the requisite facilities for holding the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, and that $5,000,000 of this amount remain to be 
secured by some process. This is one-third of the whole 
amount, and presents a very serious financial question that 
must be answered in some practical form, and the sooner 
answered the better. 


...-The Portland Morning Oregonian (Oregon) says that 
“the only persons that would get any transient advantage 
out of free silver would be the minority of dishonest debt- 
ors, who are so anxious to cheat their creditors that they 
are willing to wrong all the rest of the people of the 
United States.” This is just the size of this silver mania. 


.... The Sun, of this city, claims to be speaking with inside 
knowledge when it announces that the President will call 
an extra session of the Senate on the expiration of the 
present Congress. Very likely. There may be some im- 
portant treaties to be approved. The President has not 
been asleep neither has the Secretary of State. 


.... The silver men have humbugged themselves, and are 
trying to humbug the people, with the idea that Congress 
can, by simply willing it, make an eighty cent dollar com- 
mercially just as good as a hundred cent dollar. They 
must get the nations of the earth to think just as they do, 
in order to make this idea a success. 


....President Thwing put one point very admirably in 
his inaugural addr-ss at Western Reserve University last 
week. He said: 


“The graduate should know enough about some things to 
deserve to be called thorough; he should know enough about all 
things not to deserve to be called narrow.” 


-.-eProf. Theodore W. Dwight, who for more tban thirty 
years has held the law professorship in Columbia College 
in this city, has at last resigned the position which he has 
so-long honored. His whole career has been a brilliant 
success as a teacher of law, and it will be no easy matter 
to fill bis place in that professorship. 


-... What party has championed all the financial here- 
sies which have risen in the past thirty years? Is it not 
the Democratic? The Republican Party has rescued the 
country from every one of these perils, and it is the only 
hope 1n the present silver crisis. Thisisa fact for thinking 
men to consider. 


....- [tis a noteworthy circumstance that, in a vote taken 
last week in the Assembly of this State, the Democrats 
voted solidly in favor of the free coinage of silver, and that 
the Republicans voted as solidly against it. This shows 
which way the wind blows with the Democratic Party. 


...-During the past ten years the States of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland, 
and Arkansas have suffered from State treasurers who 
were proved defaulters and embezzlers. The latest scandal 
of the sort is in South Carolina. 


....The Democrats have the majority in the Assembly 
of this State, and this means that the rum-power will 
control the Assembly, and that nothing will be done by 


the present |.egislature favorable to the cause of temper- 
ance in this State, 


....-The Herald, of this city, says that ‘if David B. Hill 
doesn’t resign either the Governorship or the Senatorship, 
he will bea dead duck long before 1892. The American 


people are willing to give a man his share, but they don’t 
want him to grab at everything in sight.” 


...-The Southern States have been so consistently and 
emphatically opposed to the policy of protection, that it 


seems a little curious to see them now proposing seriously 
° ——_ from their public schools text-books prepared in 
e North. 








THE invisible future into which departed spirits go 
is greatly endeared to human thought by our kindred who 
have gone thither, whom we love, of whom we think as 
there, and whom we hope to meet and know again. Their 


departure gives a charm to the state whither they have 
fled. 


.... "Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you,’”’ is the counsel which the Bible gives to the good man 
in respect to the God in whom he trusts. God is not in- 
different tothose who love him, but does care for them, 
and will make all things work together for their good. 
They should always think of him asan ever-present Friend, 
and never distrust either his goodness or his power. 


....-The man who has the pious fear of God in his heart, 
so that he seeks to please and obey God, has no occasion 
for any other fear. God is sure to be his protector any- 


where, and at all times. He need not be afraid of death or 
Hell. Dying will dohim no harm: and, as to Hell, he has 
the assurance of the Bible that God has not appointed him 


unto wrath, but to obtain salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


....“* Busybodies’”’ are three times referred to in the 
Bible, and always with disapproval. They are persons who 
concern themselves a great deal about the affairs of other 
persons when they have properly and rightfully nothing to 


do with them, and should be content to mind their own 
business. Such persons are a standing nuisapce to every 
circie in which they move. They are usually exaggerating 
“ tattlers” as well as busybodies, ; 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 


BY THE REV, H. N, 





KINNEY. 





THE tenth anniversary of the founding of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor was held at the City Hall in the city 
of its birthplace, Portland, Me., on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 2d-4th. The Williston Congre- 
gational Church, of which the Rev F. E. Clark was pastor 
in 1881, is famous aow as the “‘ cradle” of the infant socie- 
ty; and the opening congratulatory session of the decen- 
nial celebration was beld within its walls. The enthusiasm, 
numbers and brightness characteristic of the Christian 
Endeavor National Conventions were all noticeable at the 
Portland meeting, together with a seriousness in keeping 
with the retrospect and prophecy of the hour. That the 
Society has made a distinct advance in other respects than 
as to numbers during the past ten years is seen in this. 
The prayer-meeting, for which the Society is supposed to 
stand, and which formerly engrossed its thought, was 
hardly mentioned by the various speakers: aggressive 
evangelistic and missionary work for the future was the 
key-note of the addresses. While the prayer-meeting is 
still the strong point of the Society, it is strong, apparently, 
in this—it is a point of departure for organized work ont- 
side, a pivotal point from which to move the world. 

Mr. V. Riehard Foss, President of the Maine Endeavor 
Union, presided at the Tuesday morning session. A cordial 
letter from Governor Burleigh, and addresses of welcome by 
Portland’s Christian Mayor, Melcher, and the Rev. D. M. 
Pratt, of Williston Church, were responded to by General 
Secretary Baer. From two societies, sixty-eight members, 
in 1881, the numerical growth has been to 13,500 societies 
now, with about 800,000 members, included in thirty-two 
evangelical denominations. The Rev. C. P. Mills, of New- 
buryport, Mass., who formed the second society in exist- 
ence, and the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, the other speakers of the morning. gave the details 
of the origin and development of the Society, claiming with 
justice that its essential features as known to-day, includ- 
ing that of practical activity, were in the original Society, 
as established by Mr. Clark. In the decennial sermon, 
which won close attention, the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.PD., 
of Boston, for the following reasons commended the preva- 
lent type of youthful piety: Conversions occur at an 
earlier age than formerly, and, because of more Bible 
study, with more intelligent convictions. There is a place 
now for young people to work, and they ut once go to 
work, assuring their continued purity of faith and growth. 
They reach out on the one hand to a democratic Christi- 
anity, on the other to reforms. Their missionary spirit 
gives token of the coming day of the Lord. 

Vast audiences greeted the afternoon and evening speak- 
ers of Tuesday. On the platform sat clergymen of all de- 
nominations. Prominent beside Dr. Clark were the Rev. 
Messrs. Hill, Boynton, Gifford, Frost; Messrs. Van Patten, 
Pennell, Stevenson and Manchester, and other early 
leaders. The Rev. C. M. Southgate, of Lowell, Mass , led 
the informal testimonies as to the results of the movement; 
and the Rev. Dr. Wells, of Montreal, based his ‘ Possibi- 
lities of Eadeavor in the Future ’’ on the facts of the past. 
* Ah, I was looking for it,” said he, facing the decorated 
wall behind him. “There it is, the Union Jack.” And the 
audience applauded at this reference to the spread of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in other lands. ‘“‘Such is the power and 
adaptability of the Society,”’ said Dr. Wells, ‘‘ that there is 
no limit to its usefulness.” The Rev. L.S. Bean, a young 
Free Will Baptist pastor, of South Windham, Me., and 
the Rev. J. E. Merrill, D.D., of Portland, closed the after- 
noon addresses with, ‘‘ How Christian Endeavor meets the 
Demandsof the Times.’”’ ‘The world’s demands for large 
things,” said Mr. Bean, ‘“‘is answered by the Society’s con- 
ception of its work—i. e¢., to reconcile the world to Christ; 
its demands for specialists, by its training of specialists in 
Christian work; its demand for unity, by unity of Chris- 
tian effort.’’ Dr. Merrill believed that the spiritual devel- 
opment craved by the age comes best to patient workers. 

J. T. Beckley, D.D., of Philadelphia, at the Tuesday 
evening session brought Baptist and other greetings from 
Pennsylvania, and made a crisp address on “ The Model 
Society.” Its power will be of God, its spirit genial and 
unselfish, its members good, and good for something. Dr. 
Clark, who followed, of course rece:ved an ovation which 
he said he did not merit. ‘‘ The seed shows the fruit,’ said 
he. “‘From the first, the finger of Providence was on 
this Society. It is a genuine young people’s society 
—no ecumenical council decrees it—young people were 
in it at its birth. It was in aod for some churcb, a 
pastor’s aid society, consecrated to duty. Inthe future its 
features will be these: Increase of desire, increase of ca- 
pacity to serve; better organized endeavor; better individ- 
ual endeavor: more intelligent endeavor. It will devote 
itself to Bible study, to a revival of benevolent giving. 
Junior Endeavor Societies will feed it; trained graduates 
will go forth from it; Christian fellowship will prevail in 
it, a missionary spirit will dominate it more and more!” 

A second sunrise prayer-meeting, attended by 500 young 
people, was held on Wednesday morning. Wednesday’s 
address made sti]l more prominent the evangelistic princi- 
ples for which the Society exists. In the morning, the 
Rev. E. B. Farnum, of Salem, Mass., showed how the 
object for which the Society exists, is in itself a solvent of 
social problems. The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston, 
in a magnetic speech, sought to enlist the interest of the 
societies in his plan of city evangelization, which lays 
stress on work by the churches through clubs for boys and 
girls of the ‘submerged tenth.”” Dr. Sanders, one of Pro- 
fessor Harper’s staff, of New Haven, advocated inductive 
Bible study; General Secretary Baer made a plea for fellow- 
ship; many pastors, in one minute speeches, praised the 
work of the Sosiety for the local Church. 





The climax of evangelisticent husiasm was reached on Tues_ 
day afternoon. Dr. Hamilton, of Boston, in a ringing address, 
maintained that Christianity cannot triumph until it puts 
its hand into politics and temperance. He yged the soci- 
eties to engage in temperance work until “ Richmond is 
fallen.”’ The Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Boston, com- 
pared the Sunday-school in the last ten years and the 
Christian Endeavor Society. While the Sunday-school has 
in this time brought about a new knowledge of the Bible, 
new and more scholarly methods of Bible study, and new 
purposes in such study, the Eadeavor Society, on its part, 
has developed systematic Christian activity and a more de- 
votional spirit, and has cultivated Christian ethics. The 
Society can help the Sunday-school by making Christlike- 
ness the supreme object of all Bible study. The Society 
holds the balance of power for the next ten years. Dr. E. 
K. Alden, of Boston, and the Rev. A. A. Fulton, of China, 
exalted foreign missions. Dr. Alden urged the Society to 
attempt great things, and to enlarge its work of personal 
responsibility. Mr. Fulton presented pledges, to which 
half the audience subscribed, for an offering of two cents a 
week from each member for foreign missions. 

The closing evening session was held in the crowded Sec- 
ond Parish and Baptist churches. Dr. O. P. Gifford, of 
Brookline, Mass., and Dr. R. L. Greene, of the People’s 
Methodist Church, Boston, were the speakers at both. 
Dr. Gifford said the Society’s endeavor is to exalt Christ in 
Christ’s own way of exaltation, through suffering and sac- 
rifice: Dr. Greene’s plea was for God to be with spiritual 
power in the Society, or with all its life, it would be dead. 

The principles and platform of the Christian Endeavor 
Society have never been so well elucidated as in this con- 
vention of early experts and leaders in the work. 

WINSTED, CONN. 


i. 


DR. PENTECOST’S WORK IN INDIA. 


LWe are permitted to copy the following paragraphs from a 
private letter written by Dr. Pentecost from Calcutta, under 
date of December 30th, 1890, to an intimate friend in this city.] 

I have been so very busy of late that I have found it 
hard to write even a few lines. And yet believing you are 
always interested to know how the work goes on I send 
you a little letter this week. The meetings in the Opera 
House closed last Friday. 

We have every reason to he encouarged by the results. It 
is said that no religious meeting wasever so well and so long 
sustained in this city. There have been between fifty and 
sixty open conversions, and we have reason to believe many 
more, who, for various reasons have hesitated to make dec- 
laration of their faith, principally perhaps because they are 
already members of some Church, particularly the English 
State Church Of course! am speaking of Europeans now. 
We have kept a daily prayer-meeting going, and tho not 
largely attended it has been a power and has served as a 
testimony. I have been in daily communion more or less 
with inquirers, and have given addresses to them on their 
own ground. 

During the latter part of last week and the first three 
days of this one, there has been in session what is known 
as the National Indian Congress. It is made up entirely 
of native gentlemen from every part of the empire, repre- 
senting every one of the many distinct people that form 
the heterogeneous population of this country, and also 
every different religion—Brahmin, Hindu, Parsi, Jain, 
Buddhist, Mohammedan and Christian. The object of 
the Congressis agitation for a voice in the government of 
India. The members of it are all educated men, many of 
them men of great wealth and commanding influence. I 
attended several of their sessions and heard as many fine 
speeches in English as I have listened to in any assembly of 
Americans, one or two of them magnificent pieces of 
oratory and couched in matchless English. It is a remark- 
able fact that there is no language (that is no one language) 
in which the proceedings of this Congress could be held but 
the Eaoglish. Another astonishing feature of the Con- 
gress was that there were lady delegates present, and on 
the last day one lady, a pure native of highest caste, ap- 
peared on the platform unveiled, and delivered an ad 
dress, extemporaneously, in purest English. This is an 
innovation so marked that it will do much toward shaking 
the foundations of the hateful and terrible zenana of 
India. Once the women are set free in India, then away 
go theiron fetters of caste, and the whole empire will be 
freed from superstition. There were about 6,(00 in daily 
attendance upon the Congress, all of them educated 
gentlemen. ... 

There were some Christians among the delegates (about 
sixty), and they invited me to give some addresses at the 
close of the Congress’s daily sessions in the compound of 
the Bishops’ college near by. I d'd so, and we managed to 
get some two or three hundred delegates to come. They 
were of all classes as to religion and nationality. I spoke 
to them apologetically concerning the claims of Christ 
upon their thoughtful attention, upon their hearts and 
consciences. The addregses were carefully listened to, and 
apparently well received. Thus I have bad a kind of Pen- 
tecost opportunity, but oh, that the Holy Ghost might have 
descended in power upon them! Perhaps he has done so, 
who can tell? On Sunday I[ addressed about five hundred 
of them in the town hall on the reasonableness of Christi- 
anity as seen in the history of the Man Christ Jesus, in his 
marvelous doctrine, and in the new moral and spiritual 
life wniclf he has communicated to the world through the 
faith of his disciples, giving eternal life to every one that 
believeth. I believe God belped meto preach that day, tho 
the address was in the nature ofa discussion. At the close 
of the address I was introduced to many of the distin- 
guished men present. There was one gentleman of about 
sixty—a fine loxking man—whose evident interest in the 
address had attracted my attention. He lingered behind 
after almost all the rest had gone, as if he wished to speak 
tome. So I approached him and, holding out my hand, 
said: 

* Are you a Christian, sir?”’ 























“No,” was his reply, ‘“‘I am a Hindu.” 

* But you are not without interest in this matter evi- 
dently; I wish you were a Christian,” I ventured to say. 

“No, Iam not a Christian. I am a Hindu, and I sup- 
pose 1 will die a Hindu; but I am certainly interested in 
what you have said, and in everything appertaining to the 
Christian religion, for,” he added with emphasis, ‘‘ we see 
that Christianity is coming to this Land, and it is right 
that we should beintelligent about it, even if we do not 
embrace it.’”” Then he went on to say: 

“*T would be very glad to see you in our part of the coun- 
try; and if you will come,I will undertake to gather the 
leaders of the Hindu community together to hear what 
you have to say to us about Christ.” * 

The time is here, if it ever was, when it is needful to 
send the very best men we have,if we send at allto these 
rapidly awakening people; to these already well-educated 
men who are beingimpressed with the fact that Christian- 
ity is coming te this land, tho they have not yet grasped 
the fact that it has come. My own judgment is that the 
native religious leaders are vastly more impressed with 
the fact of Christianity, and of its having come to India, 
than we ourselves are enthusiastic in our hgpes of its sure 
progress. With five to seven millions educated and Eng- 
lish-speaking natives in the land already and the number 
rapidly increasing every year, I would suggest that many 
of our ablest and best men come out to India on a year’s 
leave, if nothing more, and spend a week or two in the dif. 
ferent great centers of population and preach Christ orde- 
livera series of historical and apologetical lectures, such 
as Peter and Stephen delivered to the Jews. What greater 
service could some of our great churches do than to send 
their pastors for a year to [ndia and let them go through 
the land preaching and testifying the Gospel and then go 
home and tell our people what they have seen and heard. 
What an awakening there would be among the churches! 
It only needs a great onward movement to carry India for 
Christ, I am sure. 

I am to begin a series of daily meetings with the Ben- 
gali students of the various colleges in Calcutta next week. 
I hope to speak to them daily for two or three weeks. 
Such a continuous meeting has never been held with 
them, and I have great hopes that some substantial result 
will eome out ef it. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE Y. M. C. A. CONVENTION. 
BY EDWIN W. BISHOP. 











THE ninth Annual Convention of New England Colle- 
giate Young Men’s Christian Associations convened at 
Williamstown, Mass., on the evening of February 6th. For 
many weeks the interest has been steadily growing, and 
upon their arrival the delegates were given a cordial wel- 
come. It is the first time in the history of the college that 
the Convention has accepted its hospitality, and when the 
International Committee early last fall decided upon Wil- 
liamstown, there was much doubt. expressed as to whether 
the accommodations in the town and college would war- 
rant sufficient entertainment for so large a number of 
delegates as was proposed. But the knowledge of the ex- 
cellent results obtained at the Convention last year at 
Wesleyan University, coupled with the evident enthusiasm 
of the student body, carried all before it, and happily 
bridged over the seemingly difficult chasm. The response 
was immediate and unmistakable, and both towns- people 
and faculty opened wide their doors. The delegates, 
nearly one hundred in all, represented every considerable 
college and preparatory school in New England, among 
which were the following: Yale, Harvard; Amherst, Trin- 
ity, Wesleyan, Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Bates, 
Middlebury, University of Vermont, Norwich University, 
Tufts, Boston University, Brown, Colby, Exeter, Andover, 
Mt. Hermon, and Vermout academies. During the Con- 
vention the usual college exercises were suspended, and 
the attendance at nearly all of the meetings was large and 
gratifying. The earnestness and consecration of the dele- 
gates was one of the most notable, as well as the most 
hopeful features of the Convention. Many people ima:- 
ine that the average college student shows a deep lack of 
consecration and seriouzness, but they would certainly 
have carried away a different impression could they have 
been present at the recent meetings. 

The proceedings were formally opened Friday evening in 
the College Chapel, with President Carter, of Williams 
College, presiding, who in a few happy, informal remarks 
extended the hospitality of Williamstown to the delegates. 
Mr. H. G. Person, the President of the Williams Y. M. C. 
A., followed with a few words of welcome. Mr. J. R. 
Mott, of the International Committee, gave the address of 
the evening and speedily found the way to the hearts of 
all. He spoke of the great extension of the Y. M.C. A. 
movement among American colleges with the result that 
one student out of every three today was a professing 
Christian. 

On Saturday there was a discussion of the spiritual needs 
and possibilities of the Preparatory Schools. Mr. F. K. 
Sanders, editor of the Intercollegian, led off by con- 
cisely stating the problem which confronts them and the 
different methods of solution. He suggested the enlarge- 
ment of deputation work, thus bringing the college and 
preparatory school into closer mutual relations. He was 
followed by representatives from Andover, Exeter, Mt. 
Hermon and Vermont Academies, who related their views 
in three minute speeches. This was a very enjoyable part 
of the program. The consensus of opinion seemed to 
affirm Mr. Sanders’s views. 

Mr. 5. H. Lee presented the subject of City Missions. 
Since its inception this movement has been quite success- 
ful. The young men obtain a valuable, practical experi- 
ence, and, juiging from the letters of those in charge of 
such missions, the benefits hare not all been on the side of 
the young men. 

Mr. Sayford, the evangelist, made an earnest appeal for 
amore thorough realization of our responsibility to the 
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Father. He said that there was not such a pressing de- 
mind for more msn a3 for more min! 

The State Secratary of Connecticut presented the claims 
of the Y. M.C. A. upon students as a life work, showing 
that there, no less than in the ministry, was a great need 
of educated, consecrated young men. 

The afternoon session showed a much more varied pro- 
gram, and a marked increase in attendance and enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘ How shall we increase the attendance and power 
in our weekly prayer-meetings ?’’ was discussed by dele- 
gates from B:owa, Middlebury and Bates. A blackboard 
study evolved some interesting statistics in regard to 
Christian work and the number of young, men led to 
Christ during the last twelve months. Special meetings 
were indorsed as a means of grace and strength. Mr. 
Leonard, of Amherst, treated in a masterly manner of the 
business minagement of the Association, showing its 
intricacies, its diffi:alties, and the methods of overcoming 
them. 

The features of the afternoon were the parlor conferences 
held at the different fraternity houses. At the Bible Study 
Conference the time was occupied with short addresses by 
C. W. Barnes, of Yale University, William Fletcher, of 
Colby University, and J. P. Cilley, of Bowdoin College. 
Each presented a statement of the methods employed in 
his particular college in enlisting and interesting students 
in Bible study. 

The Conference on Personal Work was conducted by L. 
H. Roots, of Harvard University. An informal discussion 
followed on the work which was being done in different 
institutions, and the points to be observed in order to 
secure the highest success. Mr. F. L. Luce, of Williams 
College, closed the Conference with a few hints on the 
Responsibility to Associate Members. 

The Mission Conference was also well attended. Mr. 
A. C. Harte, of Wesleyan University, presided. Mr A. F. 
Shaw of Yale, spoke of what college men had done in City 
Missions and what city missionary work had done for 
them. Mr. M. F. Wiiliams, of, Harvard, forcibly presented 
the call for Christian teachers for the Government schools 
in Japan. He showed that the demand was far in advance 
of the supply, and that the field was one of the most 
promising in which young men could at present engage. 

In the evening the Preparatory Lecture was given by 
Dr. T. P. Sawin, of Troy,which was followed by athorough 
discussion of the requisites for Success in Christian Work, 
by several of the delegates. 

The meetiogs onS.anday, the last day of the Convention, 
were, if anything, more largely attended than those which 
had gone before. At nine o’clook was held a meeting for 
personal blessing, which was followed by the regular Sun- 
day service in the College Chapel. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Sayford conducted a Confidential Talk, handling the sub- 
ject in a masterly manner and with telling effect. 

In the evening the Possibilities of the Inter-collegiate Y. 
M. C. A. were discussed by J. R. Mott, College Secretary 
of the International Committee. Following him came the 
closing service of the Convention, which partook of the 
nature of a farewell meeting, and at which all the dele- 
gates were present. ‘ 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Ohio Wesleyan University is enjoying a very 
gracious revival. The work began on the Day of Prayer 
for Colleges. It has continued with constantly deepening 
interest. 


....The Rev. Henry C. Swentzel, of St. Luke’s Church, 
Scranton, Penn., has b2en elected Missionary Bishop of 
Japan by the Council of Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 


....Archbishop Ireland has received a gift of $500,000 
from President James J. Hill, of the Northwestern Rail- 
way, for anew theological seminary, which is to be erected 
in Miriam Park, whichis equally convenient to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 








....01 Sunday last impressive services were held at the 
Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, on the occz- 
sion of the unveiling of a beautiful window which is to be 
a memorial of Dr. G. W. Bethune, the former pastor of the 
church. Dr. R. S. Storrs made the memorial address. 


....-The receipts of the American Board for January 
amounted to $83,812, of which $47,057 were received by do- 
nations, and $36,755 from legacies. This indicates an in- 
crease over the corresponding month for 1890 of about 
$6,000. The receipts for five months of the current year are 
$267,186, being an increase over the same period of last year 
of upward of $12,000. 


....The Salvation Army has opened a large room in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, aud is doing much to relieve the distress 
of that city. On the second night the building was opened 
for the purpose over two hundred outcasts were sheltered. 
The Kiog of Denmark has given fifty krones to Major Wil- 
son, of the Salvation Army, to help the work of the Army 
in Denmark. 


....Attached to St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city, is an important rescue mission which 
is in charge of Mr. H. H. Hadley. Th3 second year of the 
mission has just closed, and itis stated that the services 
during the year reached over 44,000 persons, of whom 5,666 
eame forward and kneeled for prayer, or rose from their 
seats and asked for prayer. It is stated that ‘nearly all of 
these men were drunkards and that at least thirty per 
cent. of them are now leading better lives. 

....- The Johanneum, the institution for the education of 
lay evangelists, established by the late Professor Chriest- 
lieb, in Benn, is enjoying a vigorous growth, and now en- 
gages three teachers. Last year the graduating class num- 
bered four, two of whom are engaged in ‘Inner Mission”’ 
work in Schleswig, and two in city mission work in Elber- 


among the Germans, being contrary to the traditional 
manners and methods of the Church. Professor Chriestlieb 
was an ardent admirer of English and American Christi- 
anity,and aimed to introduce some of its characteristic 
features in Germany. 


--.-Au appeal from representative Methodist women, 
among whom are Frances E. Willard, Mary Sparkes 
Wheeler, Mary L. Dickinson, Mrs. S. L Baldwin, Mrs. R. 
S. Rust, Mrs. J. W. Bashford and Mrs. H. B. Ridgaway, 
has been sent tous. It isan appealto che ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to “ ratify the expressed wish 
of the laity,’ and make the sisters eligible to sit in the 
General Conference. ‘‘It is no more than just,’”’ continues 
the appeal, “‘that two-thirds of the laity, who are always 
invited by their brethren to join them in toil and in gifts 
for the upbuilding of our Church, should also be at least 
eligible to share with their brothers in planning for the 
work which all must perform.” 


.--. The House of Commons last week postponed action 
on the bill to remove the disabilities from Catholics. Mr. 
Gladstone made a speech on the subject stating that it is 
doubtful whether Roman Catholics are legally disabled 
from holding the offices of Viceroy of Ireland and Lord 
Chancellor of England; but he thought it well to remove 
from the statutes an injustice and an anomaly which stood 
to the discredit of the nation. ‘* Before the act of 1829 
every subject,” he said, ‘‘ was entitled to hold any crowa 
offives, but the Catholics were debirred by the Test act.’’ 
The Test act was repealed in 1863, and yet tne question 
had been raised as to whether that repeal effectually quali- 
fied Catholics. The Government opposed the bill, and its 
second reading was postponed by a vote of 236 to 223. 


....We gave, last week, the vote in nine annual confer- 
ences, on the question of making women eligible to seats 
in the Methodist General Conference. The vote of these 


conferences footed up as follows: 
For. Against. 


WAR COANNNN Os sco 5 nie cece scesceblscis 137 280 
In addition to these the Arkansas and Austin conferences 
have been heard from. The former gives 28 for and none 
against; the latter, 5 for and 11 against. We also have re- 
turns from two other conferences, as follow:: 

For. Against 
Cpt” DEE oo occ ccccdecccsccs 37 23 
Wee SN. od cseeecs. cc. 2ci tie ies 17 50 


This makes a total, so far, of 224 for and 344 against. 


...-In stating, last week, that Judge Pleasants, of IIli- 
nois, had decided tbat the trial and suspension of Bishop 
Esher, of the Evangelical Association, by a church court 
in Reading, Penn , were legal and valid; we were misled 
by a dispatch to The Associated Press. What Judge 
Pleasants decided was that bath Bishops Esher and Bow- 
man are bishops wherever they are recognized as such. 
Many of the annual conferences have recognized them as 
bishops and have allowed them to preside. Some of the 
conferences have not so recognized them. Judge Pleasants 
says: 

“The evidence shows that a large majority of the annual 
conferences of the Association, held since the trial at Reading, 
and divers boards, committees and high executive officers of the 
Association, have formally declarded or otherwise dec'ared that 
judgment as void. I, too, hold they had the power so to decide, 
and their action, based on such decision, is valid until luwfully 
set aside.” 


....Cardinal Luavigerie has recently settled a colony of 
fifty volunteers out of more than 1,700 applicantsin Biskra 
for the peaceful conquest of the Sahara. These so-called 
* Brethren of the Sahara ” come at the call of the Cardi- 
nal and are, according to present arrangements, to remain 
in Biskra for fifteen months in order to prepare themselves 
for the ‘‘ apostolate.’’ They are to acquaint themselves 
with the dialects of the Soudan and the Sahara, to learn 
how to cultiyate dates and vegetables and also to handle 
firearms. After that they are to penetrate the desert, and 
wherever they find water are to halt, establish an oasis and 
erect a chapel]. They are to be divided into groups, such 
as masons, farmers, hunters, etc., and are to be accom- 
panied by two missionaries and a Negro physiciav. Lavi- 
gerie is full of enthusiastic hopes in regard to this enter- 
prise, and if the success warrants it, will greatly expand 
it, the ultimate object being also the suppression of slavery 
in those regions. 

.... The Revision Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
has been in session since last Wednesday morning at the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington. All the twenty- 
five members are present. The Chairman is Dr. William 
C. Roberts, President of Lake Forest University, and Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly of 1889. The Clerk is Dr. 
William E. Moore, of Columbus, Ohio, the present Mod- 
erator, as well asthe permanent clerk of the Assembly. 
All sections of the country, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, are represented in the Committee. There are fifteen 
clergymen and ten laymen. Of the latter the venerable 
and learned Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is most widely known, tho there are other 
eminent jurists present. The Committee sits each day 
from 10 to 1, and from 2:30 to 6; and in sub-commit- 
tees each evening. All the more difficult ques- 
tions have been assigned to these sub-committees; and re- 
ports upon them are now before the full committee, or 
ready to be presented. These meeting: ae, of course, se- 
cret; and no outsider knows what is taking place. An offi- 
cer of the Committee, however, authorizes the statement 
that the greatest good feeling prevails, and that substan- 
tial progress has been made in the work assigned them by 
the General Assembly. The meetings will probably con- 
tinue most or all of this week. The work is very exhaust- 
ing, and the ministers are anxious to be at home by next 


Sunday; but the evident disposition is to take abundant 
time to do their work thoroughly. The members of the 
Committee receive abundant social attentions; more, in 
fact, than their duties will permit them to accept. Every 
effort has been made by the Presbyterians of the Capital to 





feld and Frankfort. The movement is not a popular one 





Biblical Research. 


THE “DIDACHE” AND THE GOSPEL OF 
LUKE. 





BY THE REV. THOMAS L. POTWIN. 





No one disputes now the importance of the “ Didiche ” 

as a witness to the early existence of the Gospel éf Matthew 
inthe exact form in which we now have it. Wohlenberg 

(‘* Die Lehre der zwtlf Apostel in ihrem Verhilltnis zum 
Neutestamentlichen Scriftum’’) bas done good service in 
buttressing this opinion. In relation to Luke’s Gospel, 
however, he has not done so well. He seems not to have 
penetrated fully to the real thoaght and method of the 
Didachist. 

He says that our author “ mixed ” the texts of Matthew 
and Luke and “welded them together apparently from 
memory.” He even says that we have before us in his 
work the scattered fragments of a broken whole without 
order(Bruchstiiche eines zerschlagenen Ganzen unordnet.) 
Some Germans, including Harnack, have thrown doubt 
upon the use at ail of our text of Luke, and have referred 
the Luke element to a previous combination from the first 
and third gospels or to the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians and the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the 
unknown having a strange fascination for these minds 
above the known. 

There is little beyonithe respect we have for some of 
these names on other grounds which requires serious treat- 
ment of these hypotheses. 

A true discernment of the design and method of our 
author is sufficient to account for all the pezuliarities of 
his treatment of Luke, and one known source is worth 
more than a great many imaginary ones. 

The author of the ‘‘ Two Ways,”’ whether or no he be the 
same with the author of the whole “ Didache,” sets out to 
compose ‘‘A Whole Duty of Man” in about a thousand 
words. Heisa fearless condenser, and goes straight to his 
mark in the fewest possible sentences. The times when 


. men lean upon the exact words of a New Testament text 


as something not to be marred or varied from, have not 
yet come. The memories of the Gospel which was pro- 
claimed without anything written are too recent, and the 
unwritten remains of the abundant Gospel (John xxi, 25) 
are too numerous to permit such a feeling. The compiler 
before us, therefore, need not be explained by a series of 
compilers or harmonists. If we have reasonable evidence 
of his access to origivals, thatis enough. We are just as 
likely to have come upon a first compiler as any other in 
the line, even if we had the evidence of such a line. 

We know of one other such compiler, Tatian of the 
**Diatessaron.”’ And one of the marked features of the 
Didachist is the similarity iu the treatment of the Sermon 
on the Mount between the two. But no one of any author- 
ity has dated the ‘‘ Didache” after the “ Diatessaron.” The 
rational inference, therefore, is that the ‘‘ Didache”’ was 
the model, so far as it went, for Tatian; and may deserve 
the credit of suggesting to him his greater work, there 
being no room for doubt now that it was known to him, as 
to Justin. 

Another striking proof of the futility of seeking for an 
imaginary harmonistic source of the ‘* Didache’’ is that the 
most important additions to Matthewin the ‘“‘Didache” are 
in substance those which are found in the old textus recep. 
tus and which critics for a century have attributed unhesi- 
tatingly to an intermingling of Luke’s text. If this is 
good criticism for Matthew, why not for the ‘* Didache’’? 

Most significant is the prominence which our author 
gives tothe Sermon on the Mount in his work. Out of 
about twenty lines of New Testament citations in the 
“Two Ways,” fifteen are from this source. This shows it 
to have held a like prominence in his mind to that which it 
has with us to-day. 

Bat the purpose of the writer and his freedom in dealing 
with a sacred text explain all, He lays out his “ Duty of 
Man,” under the single head of ** love which is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.” The love of God and of one’s neighbor are 
the commands (éyo:) and all the rest is enforcement. He 
begins, judging from what he appends to the command to 
love God, 767 ro:goavra oe (Deut, xxxii, 6, et passim,Old Tes 
tament, and 7év xricavréc ce (Eccl. xii, 1),with the Old Testa 
ment in mind as his bottom foundation, and builds up from 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

He does not find sufficient emphasis in Matthew, for 
Matthew in his original text, as it most certainly lay te- 
fore the Didachist, was much less full than Luke. 
Matthew only says love and pray. Luke says love, do 
good to, bless, pray, and then repeats love, as a command 
in addition to his conditional suggestion of it. Turning to 
the “ Didache ”’ we find that it combines the four forms of 
duty as Luke gives them with the variation of fast for do 
good. This substitu'ion falls in with both his object and, 
method; for fasting is, doubtless, a part of the *‘ whole 
duty” according to his ideas, is contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount in Matthew, is naturally joined with prayer, 
and is more specific than do good to. Therefore his inde- 
pendence of treatment and necessary brevity lead him to 
incorporate it here. 

The bringing in of love last may not be “logical ”’ ac- 
cording to genus and species in a system of ethics, but it 
suited our author who for some reason preferred to look at 
the activities first and the underlying principle last. 

A rhetorical fecling may have led him to substitute 
tév¢ pusovvras for’ex9pcob to avoid a repetition, especially as 
he was about to use the word in the singular in the sen- 
tence ‘'Ye shall not have an enemy.’ This “ personal 
addition ” as it has been called is, however but another of 
his condensations of Scripture, viz., Prov. xvi, 7: “‘ Whena 
man’s ways please the Lord he maketh even his enemies to 
be at peace with him.” The matters of retaliation and 

giving are found iu Luke in such an order as to suit the 





make their stay here pleasant and memorable. 


Didachist’s purpose of bringing all under the law of love 
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He therefore adopts Luke’s method instead 
of Matthew’s in placing self-restraint un- 
der injury after the general precepts of 
love instead of before it. This most con- 
vincing evidence of the use of Luke is rec- 
ognizel by Wohlenberg. 

The treatment of the duty of giving is 
most characteristic of the Didachist. Luke 
puts it in a way which enables our author 
to distinguish readily between giving sub- 
missively to the extortionate and giving 
benevolently to the needy. And spurred 
on doubtless by experiences of his own, or 
of his readers, or both, he does not stcp to 
say anything about a “law suit’’ or “‘bor- 
rowing” as Matthew does, and which had 
probably become a disused ceremony by his 
time, but says right out in effect ‘‘ give to 
the extortionate for you can’t help it, and 
to the needy for God wishes it.”’ 

By askiliful inversion he disposes briefly 
of the former at first, afd then weaves in 
naturally the latter withthe onward prog- 
ress of his thought. The result may not 
sound much like divine inspiraticn but it 
has a fresh human air about it. 

This completes the evidence of the use of 
Luke’s text from the Sermon on the Mount. 
So far from the results being a “‘ disordered 
mixture of scattered fragments,’’ we make 
bold to say that we do not believe that an- 
cient uninspired literature can show a more 
skillful and successful compilation in brief 
form of moral precepts from two sources; 
and if it was done “from memory ”’ we only 
must say that memory in those days cer- 
tainly surpassed that of us moderns. 

In closing let me mention that the injunc- 
tion to “refrain from fleshly and bodily 
desires,’”’ which has a kind of parentheticai 
look in the midst of what we have been 
studying, can be explaiced by the same 
singieness of purpose of our author. The 
sentence has been a stumbliog block to 
editors and interpreters, Bryennios leading 
the way by emending it to make it sigoifi- 
cant according to his ideas. 

It is doubtless the attempt of our author te 
place the duties of chastity and painfal self- 
restraint under the law of love to others, 
in the recognition of their rights, as is done 
also in the Decalog and in I Thess, iv, 6 
(Revised Version), while he leaves the par- 
ticular sins against chastity to later men- 
tion. In other words it is his condensation 
of Matt. v, 27-32. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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Tue Turkish Government has purchased 
a number of antiquities discovered in 
Yemen, which were owned by private indi- 
viduals. They consist mainly of marble 
statues, figures of animals, and several 
stones inscribed with Aramean characters. 
Antiquities trom Yemen are likely to be 
important, and further information con- 
cerning the Aramean inscriptions will be 
awaited with interest by scholars. 





Missions. 


A WOMAN’S CLUB IN BOMBAY, 
INDIA. 


BY MRS, J. T. GRACKY,. 





“Tell them the world was made for women, 
too!”’ 

IN many of the great social and religious 
movements which are going on in India to- 
day, Christian women are taking a very 
prominent part. The American woman 
stunds side by side and heart to heart with 
her English sister in efforts to mitigate the 
sorrows, and to enter sympathetically into 
the emancipation and evangelization of 
India’s daughters. Whether it be in the 
realm of higher education by the establish- 
ment of a Christian college for women, or 
the inauguration and development of 
woman’s medical work, or the drawing up 
of memorials to the Government, pleading 
for reforms on the subject of child-mar- 
riage, the American Christian woman has 
taken the initiative. 

And now, in the city of Bombay, a social 
and literary club for women has been 
formed, organized and developed by a cul- 
tored American woman. With all the free 
dom of life, literary advantages and sccial 
culture surrounding the American woman, 
she can scarcely conceive what such a club 
means to the India woman, who has for 
centuries been so secluded, and whose out- 
look has beea no broader than the walled 
court of the place where she lived and 
passed a monotonous existence. 

The story of the organization is simple. 
Mrs. Dr. Ryder, of New York City, wearied 
with ten years’ exhaustive practice, sought 
rest and change bya tripto India anda 
short residence there. She was the friend 
and traveliog companion of Pandita Rama- 
bai oa her return home from this country. 








Arriving in Bombay, she like every other 
woman who visits India, was deeply im- 
pressed with the hopeless condition of the 
women about her, tue small and narrow 
lives of the best and most highly favored 
the absence of everything elevating and 
cheerful in life, and ker womanhood was 
stirred, and she determined at once to do 
something forthem. After considering the 
matter she concluded to insert a notice in 
the Bombay papers, stating that on acertain 
Saturday afternoon she would be glad to 
receive all women who would come to her, 
with a view cf forming a Woman’s Club. 

Friends expostulated with her. ‘'Chi- 
merical’? was the universal exclamation. 
“Such a movement must come to naught,”’ 
they said; ‘‘for respectable women will nct 
come out.’”? They united in urging her to 
send another notice to the papers giving up 
the project, or else defining what class of 
women should be admitted. American 
woman that she was,she was not easily 
discouraged, but determined to carry out 
her plans, saying her motto was *‘ whoso- 
ever wiill,”’ 

She waited anxiously, and the Saturday 
afternoon came, and so did the women, 
forty of them, of various creeds and nation 
alities, and the club became a reality, and 
took the high sounding title of Sorosis 
borrowed from the woman’s literary club 
of New York, of which Dr. Ryder was an 
honorary member. 

As soon as the club was formed, plans 
were made for work. A room centrally 
locatel was obtained and fitted up fora 
reading-room, The best English and Amer- 
ican Magazines published for women are 
found on the tables, and the members go 
there with a peculiar feeling of ownership, 
sure always of findiag something attractive. 
Here they are unmolested, and women of 
one race meet with those of another, form 
pleasant acquaintances, and have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the outside world, 
which so long bas been to them an un- 
known world. Howsingularthe statement 
that the Hindu and Parsee, the Christian 
and the Eurasian meet together, sit side by 
side, and, more siogular than all, that the 
Mohammedan woman so long enslaved and 
isolated, should herself creep in, and laying 
aside her veil, take her place with the others, 
and enter into the spirit of this society. 

New vice-presidents are chosen every 
quarter, and during their term of office 
conduct the business. It is novel to see the 
India woman shrinking'y take her place, 
half sit on the chair, cover her face with 
ber chuddah or veil, and mumble out what 
she has to say; but as soon as she gets fa- 
miliar with her position, she seemingly er- 
joysit. Twenty minutes of every meeting is 
devoted to a lecture on some distinguished 
woman, as Elizabeth Fry or Francis Wil- 
lard, Some time is given to music, of which 
there is a variety—Persian and Enzlish, 
Arabic and Marathi. Some time is also 
given to recitations; and even essays are 
prepared and read on such subjects as 
‘The [deal Home,” “ The Hygiene of the 
Home,”’ ete. Everything that can give 
variety and stimulate the life is brought 
out in the program. 

A general meeting is held once in two 
weeks, on Saturday afternoon from four to 
six o’clock, and an effort made to have 
every member take part. This club is in 
no sense a missionary institution, but re- 
ligion is not suppressed. It numbers now 
about two hundred members. 

What does this effort represent? It repre- 


sents to India’s women that ‘‘the world was 
made for women, too.’’ This short but 
comprehensive sentence was the closing 
sentence ofa letter written to the club by 
the President of the New York Soresis, and 
contains a world of meaning, which a few 
years ago the India woman could not have 
comprehended, and which they have 
adopted as their motto. Dr. Ryder has also 
made an effort in the direction of technical 
education. She formed a class of ten 
young women, Hindus and Eurasians, and 

ad them taught bock-keeping on her own 
veranda. She was led to do this froma 
conversation she had with a young widow 
who asked helpof her. She was helpless, 
because she could do nothing, had never 
been taught an industry; and millions of 
India’s widows to-day are in the same 
position. Thisclass of young women were 
given instruction in took keeping for six 
months, and then were ready for employ- 
ment. Two of them are receiving about 
twenty dollars a month, and others are 
paid well. Her next effort was to have 
some girls taught cutting and dress-mak- 
ing, and this is proving quite successful, 
tho not equally with the other. 

Dr. Ryder has formulated the articles of 
an association which she hopes may become 
national, and the object of which is tech- 
nic.l anc industrial education for women. 
A Mohammedan, a Parsee and a Hindu 
woman are the vice-presidents of the asso- 
ciation, while on the advisory board is the 
Bishop of Bombay, the Vicar-General ofthe 
Jesuits, and Bishop Thoburp, of the Method- 
ist Church. The benefits ot such an asso- 
ciation are needed all over India. 


RocngEstTer, N. Y 





Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 224. 


ELIJAH’S SUCCESSOR.—II Kines HU, 
12-22. 

NotEs.—‘‘And he took hold of his own 
clothes and rent them in two pieces.’’—This 
was a violent sign of mourning. This was 
probably the instinctive, the primitive man- 
ifestation of grief among the Eastern peo 
ple. We recall other instances of the same 
kind in the Bible. (See Gen. xxxvii, 29, 34; 
II Chron. xxxiv, 27; Isa, xxxvi, 22; Jer. 
xxxvi, 24; Matt. xxvi, 65; Mark. xiv, 63) 
Other signs of mourning were numerous 
among the Jews, namely the sprinkling of 
ashes or dust upon the person; the dressing 
iv sackcloth; the wearing of black garments; 
the shaving of the bead; the neglect of the 
person; fasting; the cutting of the flesh; 
abstinence from sacrificial food; the hiring 
of mourners; loud lamentations; and tbe 
mourning feast. 

Instruction.—As Elisha cried out in the 
bewilderment of his hcreavement **My 
father, my father!’ so it is upon this day 
of the year the nation casts a thought back 
to its first President and reverently utters 
the same cry. Carlyle says: “ Hero-wor- 
ship, heartfelt, prostrate admiration, sub 
mission, burning, boundless, for a noblest 
godlike Form of Man,—is not that the germ 
of Christianity itself?’ And again: ‘* Hero- 
worship endures forever while man en- 
dures.”” To Elisha, the departed prophet 
was the embodiment of all that was good 
and hopeful in map; he was the offspring 
of the Deity, and as such commanded his 
worship. To us, Washington, the unflinch- 
ing, honorable patriot, will ever be the hero 
of our history. This is well. It isatruth 
so trite as to be hesitatingly stated, but 
necessary to the uafulding of the lesson, 
that the heroes of our hearts, the useful 
heroes of history, are not the men of wealth 
or of war; but the men of righteous princi- 
ple. These are the mighty fortress of na- 
tions; these are the safeguard of their 
times: these are the inspiration of posterity. 
Glory exists not in killing, as many people 
think, but in preserving. The humblest 
schonl-teacher, the most distant pastor, the 
most shrinking disciple is more of a hero, 
if he lives and teaches righteousness, than 
Emperor William and his million troops. 

Habits of grief change with each genera- 
tion. Civilization has brought us to the 
decorous stage of sorrow. It is no longer 
**the thing’ to wail aloud. Many prefer 
to limit the period of wearing black mourn- 
ing ts a few months rather than to a whole 
year. [tis astep inthe right direction. If 
our love or our indifference is unostenta- 
tious,why should death command the osten- 
tatious garb? The highest type of sorrow 
prefers to be hidden. To the healthy heart 
sorrow will not forever sap the strength. 
After the first blow of death the disciples 
of our Master worked for his memory like 
Titans. Their tribute to the illustrious 
dead was not in garments but in deeds; not 
in laudatory oratious but ia a limitless 
capacity for endurance for the sake of the 
teaching of the Cross. 

This brings us to the point that in order 
toinspire such a vivifying sorrow ‘he per- 
son who expects to be mourned must live a 
high, spiritual life. Che deaths of Garfield, 
of Lincoln, these were a mighty inspiration 
to countless lives; but would this have been 
if these Presidents had not lived mighty 
lives? We do not worship quackery; we 
worship no chimeras; this generation is too 
practical; if the scolding boy dies, or the 
fretting girl, we mourn little and with little 
profit to character. Our reverence for great 
men will always be transmuted into great 
deeds by the alchemy of loyalty to that 
which is best in the human heart. 

There were at least fifty strong men in 
the theological seminary in Jericho. It is 
true that there are instances in the pulpit 
where men of weak physique have done a 
telling work. De Quincey in one of his let- 
ters to a young man says: “In general, a 
man has reason to think himself well off in 
the great lottery of this life if he draws the 
prize of a healthy stomach without a mind, 
or the prize of a fine intellect with a crazy 
stomach; but that any man should draw 
both is truly astonishing, and, I suppose, 
happens only once in a century.’’ If it 
does happen, that man’s place is in the 
pulpit. We need more men of broad shoul- 
ders, sane stomachs, clear intellects and 
rugged constiiutions in the ministry than 
anywhere else; because there is a greater 
strain in a pulpit when honestly filled than 
in any other pcsition in life. 

Once in a while it is just as well to let a 
person find out he isin the wrong. Experi- 


eac3 is worth more than precept. “Did I 
not say unto you, Go not?’ was a sweet 
morsel in the pious mouth of Elisha. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CAREY, R. H., North Troy, Vt., called .to 
Cromwell, Conn. 
CONWAY, C. M., Martin’s Ferry, O., called to 
Union City, Penn. 
CHOCKLEY, DAnuetz P., rec. Feb. 6th, Hebren 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


' EVANS, D. J., Jackson, called to Shenandcah, 


Penn. 

HALL, L. D., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

FULTON, G. L., D.D.,. Edgefield, S. C., cailed 
to Second cb., Augusta, Ga. 

HOWARD, JosepH A., Cambridge, called to 
Baltimore, Md. 

HUNT, G. L.. D.D., Eegefield, 8S. C., called to 
Augusta, Ga. 

PACE, J. K., Little Rock, Ark., resigns. 

PHILLIPS, D. T., Broadway ch., Baltimore, 
Md., resigns. 

POOLE, Ca4mtues. London, Ont., accepts call 
to Jordon’s Grove, Iowa. 

PRESCOTT, B. L., Broadhead, Wis., resigns. 

STANLEY, W. E., Austin, Minn., accepts call 
to Winterset, Ia. 

WESTVEN, A.. Cleveland, O., accept i 
Mt. Airy, N.J. ee 

WHEELER, N. J., Orange, N. J.,"accepts call 


to Tarrytown, N. Y 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARRETT. Joun, P , Normal, Il., resigns. 
BIDDLE, J. A., South Norwalk, Conn., resigns. 
BURROWS, FReEpDeERIC W., Randolph, N. Y. 


accepts call to the new church at Old Or- 
chard, Mo. 


BURTON, NATHAN L., Tipton, accepts call to 
Pottsville, Ia. 


CRISTY, ALBERT B.,. Hudson, O., accept: 
to Albuquerque, N. M. serhes 

GORDON. D. B., Lisbon Centre, called to Rod- 
man, 

HUGHES, Epwarp R., Nanticoke, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Bangor, Me. 

JONES, Rics#aRD M., O!d Forge, accepts call to 
Coa!dale, Penn. 


JOHNSON, James G., Seconda ch., New London 
Conn.. resigns. 


KNODELL, James R., Union City, Mich., 
to Tabernacie ch., Chicago, iit —_ 


LEWIS, Tuomas, J., Tremont, Me., resigns, ™ 
LYON, Asa P., Marshall, Minn., resigns. 


McCROBERTS, THomas R., Oberlin Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Dubuque, la. ; 


Mave, Lyman, Cambridge, called to Conway, 


MILLER, Grorce A., Bozrah, Conn., resigns. 


MORRISON, SAmvet, Braintr , 
Chariton, Mass. ee, called 


PARRY, AuBerT W., Annawan, [Il., resigns. 


PLACE, Lorenzo D., Weston, C " 
call to Bath, N. H.” aeieeed 


RAND, W1Lsvr, Cummington, Mass., resigns. 
ROBBINS, Sttas Wricart, Manchester, N. » ee 


to 


resigns. 

SCHAERER, JouN, German cb., Crete, Neb,, 
resigns. 

SMITH, J. M., Berean ch., St. Paul, Mipn., 
resigns. 


SNOW. Freperic E., Harwinton, accepts call 
to Guilford, Conn. 


WHI! E, I. J... Hilton, accepts call to Union, 

New Hope, Hickory Grove end Salem, Ala. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, F. A. M, inst. February 8th, New 
Haven, Conn. 

CHAPMAN, Joun C., Nankin, O., accepts call 
to Erie, Penn. 

CRANE, JouN Jay, Netecong, N. J., a t 
call to Pieasant Plains, N. Y. 0c 

FARIS, W. W.. Anna, Ill., becomes co-editor 
of The Occiden*, San Francisco, Cal. 

GOODLOE, Wit11AM 0O., Seymour, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Harrodsburg, Ky. 

HALE, ALBert, D.D., Springfield, {ll., died 
February 8th, aged 91. 

HINDS, Herpert C., Schenectady, acc . 
ofan y, accepts call 

HOPKINS,Joan T., Denver, called to Santa 
Ana., Cal. 


KELLOGG, Hiram H., inst. Feb. ist, Havana, 


LEONARD, A. S., Brookfield, Mo., called to 
Red Oak, Ia. 

MARCELLUS, A., Lebanon, called to Oregon, 
Vakland. Cal. 

MILLARD, E. N. B., Eastonville, accepts call 
to Las Animas, Cal. 

MINTON. W. B., Bloomington, Ind., called to 
Anna, Ill., as pastor and principal of 
Union Academy. 

SMITH, Miron, D, Central City, Kans.. re- 
signs. 


STODDARD, Francis HAINgs, inst. Feb. 12th, 


Easton, Penn. 
WELLER, O. C., Brookfield, Mo., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BLANCHET, J. B., Prot. Epis.. Mansfield, 
Penn., accepts cal) to Kenton, O. 

CLEMSON, Jonn R.. Prot. Epis., died Feb. 
5d, West Chester, Penn., aged 87. 

CRAIG,H. P., Ref., inst. Feb. 1st, Southamp- 
ton, Penn. 

FARRAR, J. H., Prot. Epis., Hobart, N. Y., 
accepts call to Centerville, Md. 

FREEMANTLE, W11114s A., Ref. Epis.. Lon- 
don, England, accepts cali to Frankfort 
Penn ; 

HASSELQUIST, T. N., Luth.. died Feb. 4th, 
Rock Isiand,ILI!., aged 75. 

HUNTINGTON, George P., Prot. Epis., inst. 
Feb. Ist, Hanover, N. H. 

JOHNSON, Epwakrop P., Ref., inst. Feb. Ist., 
Albany, N. Y. 

KALORIA, Joun, Ref. Bayonne, N. J., resigns. 

LEUAND, J. F., Univ., inst. Feb. Ist., Augusta, 

e 


LITTLEFIELD, A. W., Unit., Peabody, ac- 
cepts call to Wayland, Mass. 

NORTON, Georce H., Prot. Epis., Ausable 
Forks, accepts c4li to Greenwich, N. Y. 

POWERS, L. G., Univ., Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 

SAVAGE, Minor J , Unit.. Boston, Mass.. ac- 
cepts call to Chicago,-}11- 

SOMMERS, H. O., Univ., Bloomfield, Canada, 
accepts call to South Berwick, Me. 

STORY, M., United Pres., Oxford, Penn., called 
to Aledo, 1). 

THOMAS, E. Z., Uaited Pres., Unity Station, 
accepts cal) to Leechburg, Penn. 


ee 
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Literature. 





The prompt mention in our list uf ‘Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





EXPLORATIONS AT SUSA. BY 
MADAME DIEULAFOY.* 





Whatever be the cause, it was not until 
1855 that the first serious effort was made 
on the mounds of Suse, the ancient 

hushan, memorable in the Book of 

Esther, Taois attempt was made in 
1855 by Sir W. F. Williams, and con- 
tinued by Mr. Loftus, who laid bare 
the remains of a magnificent colon- 
nade, with a frontage of 348 fert, and 
a depth of 244 feet, the three great 
mounds Which represent the old city or 
palace of Shushan being more than three 
and a half miles in circuit. Numerous 
cuneiform inscriptions were also found, 
‘including a stately record of Artaxerxes 
Memnon, describing the completion cf a 
palace dedicated to the goddess Anaitis 
and Mithra by Darius the son of Hye- 
taspes. 

Bit these explorations, so happily be- 
gun, were brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the fanaticism of the pcople of 
the neighborhood. S nitten by the cholera, 
then prevailing in Persia, the,poor, ig- 
norant natives attributed the vis#tation to 
the explorations by infidel giaours near 
the tomb of Daniel. The cimp was at- 
tacked, several men were killed, and the 
explorations came to end for a time at 
least. 

Thirty years went by, and then Euro- 
pean energy and iutelligence, ever thirst- 
ing for new discoveries, renewed the at- 
tempt to wrest the secret of centuries 
from the buried palace of Susa, In 1881 
M. Marcel Dieulafoy, who had studied 
architecture under Violet-le-Duc, was 
commissioned by that eminent scholar in 
archeology to visit Persia and discover 
the link supposed to unite Oriental and 
G>thic art; in other words, to establish 
the paramount importance of Persian civ- 
ilization in the development of the fine 
arts. Madame Dieulafoy—young, intelli- 
gent, full of energy and enthusiasm— 
accompanied her husband. The results 
of their journey from one end of Persia 
to the other were published in 1884 ina 
very handsome and important work. An- 
other result of this journey was to suggest 
to these travelers the timeliness and very 
great value of a renewed exploration of 
the mounds of Susa. Altho wearied by 
the long, arduous journey, yet M. Dieu- 
lafoy was haunted by a desire to return 
to Persia. In the words of his wife: 


“Six months later I dreamed of the nom- 
ads of Iran; the memory of Susa haunted 
my husband. He reconstructed in thought 
those palaces of the Ack emenians, to which 
Greece, Egypt and Western Asia had 
brought their homage and their treasures; 
the innumerable army of Xerxes, departing 
from Susa for the shores of Ionia, was as- 
sembled before him; he heard the lamenta- 
tions of Atossa at the recital of the disaster 
of Salamis, andthe glorious pean intoned 
by the Greeks over the smoking ruins of 
Persepolis.” 


Yielding to this uncontrollable impulse 
M. Marcel presented the subject to the 
D:rector of the National Museum. ‘‘ The 
wisdom of the nations triumphed ; springs 
of Persia, I was again to drink of your 
waters!’ Tae Government advanced 
41,000 francs, tents and other supplies for 
th> exploring expedition and transporta- 
tion to Alen; a modest sum indeed, if 
one considers the distances to be trav- 
ersed, the number of assistants and 
laborers to be employed, and all the other 
incidental and unexpected expenses of 
such an enterprise. If tke «xplorations 
at Susa were really accomplisked with 





* AT SUSA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE KINGS 
OF PERSIA. NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL THROUGH 
WESTERN PERSIA AND EX“AVATIONS MADE AT THE 
Sttt oF THE Lost CITY OF THE LILIES, 1584-1556. 
By MADAME JANE DIEULAFOY, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor; Laureate of the French Academy, 
ete. Translated from the French by FnANK LINS- 
Tow Walrz, Ulustrated with 121 engravings on 
woodand amp. Paritadelphia: Gebbic & Company 
189. 





only $8,200 then that fact alone exhibits 
very high administrative ability on the 
part of M. Dieulafoy. 

But before anything could be done at 
Susa the permission of the Shah was ab- 
solutely indispensable, and this was not 
au easy thing to obtain. Let us not be 
too severe in condemning Oriental poten- 
tates for their reluctance to yield their 
antiquities to the zeal of European ar- 
cheologists. Even if they are not yet 
ready to exploit them themselves. the 
very fact that they are in such demand 
indicates a genuine value that may be of 
great importancs at some future p2riod 
of the empire; while the repeated bad 
faith of some European exp'or:rs in di- 
viding the finds has naturally aroused the 
suspicion of Eastern rulers, Then again 
the fanaticism of the people living near 
the explorations, and their dislike to for- 
eigners lead to difficulties and complica- 
tions in countries already sufficiently 
uneasy, and hard to keep in order, In- 
stead of blaming te Sultan or the Shah 
for the objections they raise to such ex: 
plorations in their territories, we think 
that we ought to be thankful and sur- 
prised that such investigations and the 
removal of the treasures discovered are 
permitted at all. 

By tke earnest interposition of D-. 
Tholczan, a French physician who for 
many years has been influential at the 
Court of Nusr-e-Din Shah, and who, by 
the way, is father of Madame Lemaire 
the famous artist of Paris, the royal sanc- 
tion was obtained to explore the mounds 
of Susa, 

On the 17th of Doecemb r, 1884, Mon- 
sieur and Madame D-eulafoy, with their 
French assistants, sailed from Tou'on ina 
French transport bound to the Iadian 
Ocean; it was desirable to start the ex. 
plorations before the heats of summer, 
Thus began one of the most thrilling and 
romantic archeological expeditions of 
the century. 

The obstacles overcome, the actual hard- 
ships and dangers encountered in this 
enterprise are most graphically described 
by Mme. Diculafoy. Aside from the 
archeological value of the discoveries 
which form, of course, th pith of this 
volume, it possesses a rare interest be- 
cause of the personal element which vivi- 
fics it. The pluck and perseverance dis- 
played, the perils encountered from pica- 
rooning Arabs and fanatics, from rain 
and storms in a waste region or from 
pestilential miasmas, the ¢xhaustirg an- 
noyances and disappointments in dealing 
with ruftians and knaves in authority, 
and the final songs of triumph which ring 
over the discoveries achieved and the 
safe removal of the treasures won with 
such infinite heroism and toil render this 
work as captivating as a novel. It is, in- 
deed, a remarkable book by a remarkable 
woman. 

During all her Persian experiences 
Mme. Dieulafoy dressed invariably in 
male costume, went armed, and wielded a 
rifle with the skill of a practiced marks- 
man. Among Orientals it is of the first 
importance not only to be better armed 
than they but that they should know that 
the wearer of fire-arms knows how 
to use them effec ively. A wilyArab chief- 
tain, who had some European guns, but 
not of the most recent invention, was on 
one oceasion circumvented in his fell pur- 
poses by a display of marksmanship both 
by M. and M ne, Dieulafoy, which made 
it extremely bazirdous for him to make 
an open attack on their camp. 

On another occasion, which 31e con- 
siders the most perilous of her life, she 
happened to b> left alone on ore bank 
of a wide river with part of their effects, 
while the rafts went back to bring over 
ker husband and the remainder of the 
luggage. At that moment a crowd of 
Arabs approached, armed, and eager to 
seize the goods, without regard to what 
became of the lonely woman stinding 
there with no protection but her revolver 
and two carbines. What made the scene 


more ticklish, the party on the opposite 
bank were also aiming their rifles at the 
Arabs, who were so near to her’ that a 
volley fired at them might also strike her 
Pointing her revolver at the rag- 
Dieulafoy exclaimed: 


down. 
ing Arabs, Mme. 





**T have fourteen bullets at your dis- 
posal!” Thus she kept the ruffians at bay 
for nearly half an hour, or, as she says, 
‘* Thirty minutes, thirty centuries!” At 
last her husband and his assistant arrived 
with their attendants, and the Arabs re- 
treated behind the willows. ‘‘ Never in 
my life have I experienced such a feeling 
of isolation, never have I had such a clear 
consciousness of a grcat danger,” is her 
observation on this remarkable adventure. 

Two expeditions were made by the ex 
ploring party, in two successive rainy 
seasons, the wet weather, however un- 
comfortable, being preferable to the in- 
supportable heats of summer. Two sep- 
arate collections of *‘ finds” were ship- 
ped from the ruins to Europe, but with 
enormous difficulty, not only as regards 
tran-portation, but also the obstacles 
raised at every step by the local authori- 
ties in Persia and in Turkey, from whose 
port, Bissora, they were finally placed on 
board the steamer. Repeatedly did it 
lock as if they were about to’ lose all the 
results of their labor. Diplomatic aid and 
the timely arrival of a French man-of- 
war at last enabled M. D eulafoy to over- 
come every obstacle and to enrich the 
museums of Paris with inestimable treas- 
ures of artistic and historic value. 
Among these is a maszive colossal ball 
and fragments of bull-shaped capitals, 
similar to those of Persepolis. But more 
rare and valnable than these were the 
evidences di:covered of the Ceramic art 
of Persia in the Ache nenid period. 

The explorations, carried very exten- 
sively through the mounds, of which the 
loftiest is upward of an hundred feet 
high, developed the fact that after the 
destruction of the palaces of Darius and 
Artaxerxes Memnon,the Sassanian dynacr- 
ty aleo erected fortresses and palaces on 
the remains of the older structures. M and 
Mme. Dieulafoy—for both engaged equal- 
ly in euperintending the ¢ xcavations—suc 
ceeded in distinctly tracing the construc- 
tions of both these periods, and display- 
ing the fact that Ceramic art formed an 
important feature of each. A magnifi- 
cent lion, probably of the Darius perioc, 
was found painted on bricks with enamel. 
The bricks were in fragments and greatly 
scattered. They were gathered and 
cleaned with the utmost patience, and 
one of the most superb monuments of 
Oriential art .was thus rescued from ob- 
livion. As the author says; 

“The skillful modeling, the barmonious 
but fantastic coloring of the animal, reveal 
an art of indescribable strength and origi- 
nality. The fur is white, the mane green, 
the lower part of the body adorned with 
blue hair; the hairs of the whiskers are blue 
and yellow, the muscles of the shoulders 
are indicated by blue lumps, those of the 
thigh by a yellow spot surrounded by blue. 

The animal walks with calmness, 
resting on enormous paws whose felize sup- 
pleness is felt. This remarkable 
picture, inclosed between two flowered 
bands, is surmounted by daisies and a 
denticulation.” 


Our limits forbid notice of all the valu- 
able treasures discovered, but mention 
must be made of the extraordinary series 
of slabs found in the original palace of 
Darius, on which were wonderful paint- 
ings richly gle z:d representing processions 
of warriors belonging to the royal guard, 
called the Immortals because their num- 
ber was never less nor more than ¢x ictly 
ten thousand. Nothing finer in majestic 
delineatios or beauty of coloring has been 
discovercd in ancient art than this mag- 
nificent series of Achz nenid enameled 
paintings. 

A point that has been proved by these 
discoveries is the fact that encaustic 
painting with heavy glasses or enamels is 
an original Persian art, suggested per- 
haps by the Ceram‘c art at Babylonia, 
but pursued in every period of Per- 
sia’s art development, and not (as 
some have supposed) an art bor- 
rowed from the Chinese either in the Sas- 
sanid or the later Abbasidean period. It 
is distinctly and emphatically an art pe- 
culiar to the genius of Persia. 

This work has been issued by the pub- 
lisher in handsome form, with clear print 
and onexcellent paper. Tae illustrations 
reproduced from the original Frenc’ edi- 
tion leave nothing to be desired 








THE LATEST VOLUMEOF WAGNER 
CORRESPONDENCE.* 





THE letters in this new batch of Wagner- 
ian literature are contemporary with those 
to Franz Liszt published two years ago, 
when the composer was living in Switzer- 
land, a banished political meddler. They 
were addressed to a trio of relatively hum- 
ble friends — an crchestra player, a buffo 
basso and a costume designer, all cf the 
Dresden opera—excellent andeducited pee- 
ple but not at allin the Litztian plane of 
hfe acd influerce. In general spirit they 
are almost as illustrative of Wacne1’s 
dominating selfishness aud his continual 
requisition of everybedy that could feteh 
and carry for him, as ure the Liszt missives, 
especially in the case of Uhlig who must 
have led a sort of unceomplaining d°y’s 
life in helping his absent correspondent. 
In fact, it is pretty clear that Wagner’s 
great nervous energy, consummate ego- 
tism (whether we call it the egotism of 
genius or not), continual enlistment of any- 
thing and everybody that could help him 
in his projects toward existence, made ita 
pretty dear privilege to be his friend. 
Liszt’s character as such has received a 
sort of glorification in the former volumes 
of letters that honors him more than his 
best score, and will last longer than his 
record as a piano-virtuoso, But in these 
long pages to Uhlig, especially the tire- 
some, inconvenient, selfish little cares with 
which Wawyner, in his plight, burdened 
his chargé d@’affaires, are a surpassing com- 
mentary on his personal, influence on 
friends, and their devotion to him aud bis 
ideas. Wagner loved Uhlig, but he treated 
him as did the centurion of the Gospel bis 
well-trained servants; and thece letters are 
chiefly a long attest of service. 

We have our composer here, it will be 
seen, in different poses from the Lisat- 
jan ones. Colloquial, fantastic, full of 
the mood of the moment, inpcrtunate in 
demands, they afford a closer inspection of 
the same Wagner as was Lizst’s friend aud 
correspondent and plague (if the manes«f 
Liezt will permit us this truthful expres- 
sion) in a less interestiag style, because more 
-commonplace. But scattered through the 
volume are many deeply significant, digni- 
fied and admirable evidences of Waguer’s 
very art nature, and some most interesting 
references to his theories, ideals and plans. 
His artistic convictions speak out bluotly, 
vehemently, irreverently, insistently—all 
the louder, perhaps, because here ia so un- 
schooled andimpromptu a way. Heis Wag- 
ner all over in these letters, just a3 plainly 
as he is Wagner in ‘' Parsifal.’’ A special 
artistic pronunciamento element comes 
into them from the fact that at this per‘od 
he was writing some of bis most important 
literary discussions of art, including the 
famous ‘“‘ Art-Work of the Future,’’ and he 
transfers red-hot fragments of bis ideas and 
dicta into the screeds to Unlig especially. 
His hatred of impure estheticism, of Philis- 
tinism, ofall that opposed truth—and bim— 
runs riot now and then. Ifitis not p’eas- 
ant to find him beggiug money, coming 
near to slighting debts ; making bis friends 
his slaves; cheating the postage-depart- 
ment by sending first-class matter in third 
class ; absorbed in himself to the exclusion 
of those that should have been near and 
dear ; entering into the minutie of a water- 
cure; weeping over a parrot’s death ; scof- 
fing, railing, and “often in such bitter 
hamor that it almost affords ove a crue} 
relief to offend some one’’—still there are 
noble and genuine réflets of his artistic 
identity that make us forzet the unloveli- 
ness of the personal one. 

The fact is, that Wagner as a man was a 
failure, The more we get inside of his per- 
sonality the more evident is that fact, and 
the less he inspires our affection or admira- 
tien. Butof the lofty genuineness of bis 
artistic individuality there is no question; 
and in these curious letters to his humbler 
friends and believers, we find continually 
sufficient additional evidences. 

‘Of the reformatory element in Wagner’s 
pature and work (the element that we be- 
lieve will endure to his honor the longest 
and ontlast all his own illustra‘ions of it, 
even bis best score) there are some most 
notable examples. His ideas on the wide 
departures from Greek art-models, bis pro- 
posals fora re-organizing of a Saxon court 
opera house, his instructions to Fischer 
avent the ‘‘ Rienzi ’’ performance, his criti- 
cism3 on Paris music and Meyerbeerism in 
opera, all can be read with interest in this 
connection. In example, it is worth while to 
observe this purely personal dash in a let- 
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ter to Fischer wbich is tremendously char- 
acteristic: 


* Now, dearest Brother Fischer, what has 
always kept us together but love of, and joy in, 
this our art? One of us understood it so, the 
other so—for us it was always an end and nota 
means. Your life, your age, your experiences 
had placed you there, where, confronted with 
the wretched art-tavernry of our time, you 
thought but vf preserving the good which you 
have rescued Form yourself therefore 
and keep yourself personally from the general 
rottenness. With al] your love for the cause, 
you have yet become hereby somewhat of an 
egotist. You think,‘ Pshaw, let the muck re- 
main muck, as for me I shall still hold on to 
what is good and invigorating to the heart!’ 
You were in danger here of becoming a down- 
right self-opinionated man, nay, a true Phils- 
tine—had not another (a younger and a wilder 
fellow) come, who will not let the muck remain 
muck, and seeks with both hands to sweep it 
away. For the present he is raising a stench 
about you; you are annoyed and want to fall 
upon the disturber of your peace; now the hairs 
fly about, you recognize your man and, at last, 
‘are driven to take the peace-disturber to your 
heart, as affectionately as you have done me. 

- » You want, above all things, rest; I, 
above all things, unrest.” . . . 

This is the true Wagner of his storm and 
stress days. 

Mr. Shediock’s translation of the Letters 
is admirably fluent, precise, spirited and 
clear; and they are ofa quality to demand 
these attributes from any hand undertak- 
Aog the work. 


-— 
- 





Jameson's Story of the Rear Column. 
By the late James S. Jameson, naturalist 
to the expedition; edited by Mrs. James S. 
Jameson; illustrated by C. Whymper from 
the author’s original sketches, with a new 
map and fac-simile letter from Tippu Tib. 
Authorized Editiop. (United States Book 
Company, New York. $3.00.) The friends 
of the author publish this volume as their 
case against Mr. Stanley. We read it as 
the most important vindication Mr. Stanley 
hs received inthe unfortunate controversy 
which has arisen as to the Kear Column. 
Tae introdaction is bitter not to say venom- 
ou?, ani no opportunity is lost in the edit- 
ing to let fly an arrow at Mr. Stanley or to 
turo the point of his charges against the 
officersteft behind at Yambuya. The sub- 
stance of the volume is the long-expected 
journal kept by poor Jameson. As his 
record of the expedition, of what he saw 
‘and experienced, of the inhabitants of the 
country, and its natural history, it is in 
many respects superior to anything Mr. 
Stanley has written. Crowded with illus- 
trations artistically made from Jameson’s 
own sketches, and crammed with the daily, 
minor details of the life he was leading 
drawn from the standpoint of a naturalist 
and a sportsman on the one hand, and ofa 
pretty critical not to say grumbling ‘‘looker- 
onin Vienna’’ on the other, it is a book 
‘which if published in ordinary cirsum- 
stances, edited judiciously and left te take 
its natural place in the literature of the 
expedition, would possess great interest and 
very considerable value. Published as itis, 
as a weapon against Mr. Stanley, in a con- 
troversy which is wholly provoked by 
Jameson’s ivjudicious friends at home, 
which Stanley did his best to suppress and 
which nothing published in his book called 
for—viswed in this light it is the final and 
unanswerable vindication of Mr. Stanley. 
It is from beginning to end the record of 
honest mediocrity struggling with a prob- 
lem which was not for mediocre men. 
Poor Jameson begins to get his eyes 
open the first step he takes in the march 
up the Kongo. Bright visions vanish. 
Reality upsets him. One night on the 
ground, with nothing under him but a 
“rabber water-proof and an overcoat, has a 
very depressing effect. Stanley darkens in 
his eyes. The good-fellow fades from his 
features. He puts on the aspect of the 
stern, hard and dangeroas chief.: He seems 
totrust his Zinzibaris sometimes more 
than his white officers, ani o.1ce breaks out 
ina tempest of wrath, which did not re- 
mind Jameson of Achilles asit might, thoit 
seems to have had a much more depressing 
effect on him than it did on Stairs and Jeph- 
son who,by the way,stood more in the way of 
the blast than Jameson. As they go on and 
the troubles thicken the complaints multi- 
ply, until the journal becomes the prolonged 
Wail of incompetence, varied by some 
lively description, but with n> undertone 
in itof deep moral purpose, and no over 
tone of heroic resolution. Tae contrast in 
this respect with Stanley's parrative is in- 
deed great, especially when we consider the 
deeper straits into which his command 
came and his own response to the re- 
sponsibilities of the situation. As com- 
pared with this realiy great bistory, Jame- 
80n’s complaints of S:anley as serenely rid- 
ing ahead and leaving the others to toil 


and suffer, and his allusions to the plenty 
and comfort in which he assumes that he 
was marching off to Wadelai, are petty and 
pitiful. Oa one page he scolds Stanley for 
severities which elicit his praise con the 
next, aud which he himself practices inef- 
fectually on tie natives every day. He 
broke down with the company he under- 
took to march up the Kongo under Stanley’s 
eye. Stanley reduced it, and finally left 
him in command of no company at all, His 
complaint that Stanley had no word of 
praise for him, do what he might, is proba- 
bly based on truth; but we get no such 
complaint from Jephsoa or Stairs. He can- 
not say enough against Stanley for dividing 
the command and marching on with the 
Advance, but later he proposed to repeat the 
same arrapgement in moving in the Rear 
Guard with Tippu Tib’s contingent. What 
he says of the orders left by Stanley shows 
that he did not understand them—whether 
Barttelot did or not. The rumors of Stan- 
ley brought in by stragglers and deserters 
confused him. Waen they were repeated 
to Tippu Tib the shrewd old chief quiet- 
ly replied that Stanley was safe and would 
get through. At last,in the confused and 
witless condition of a helpless map, he fied 
down the river to Bangola in the hope of 
getting some word from the Home Commit- 
tee which should permit him to retreat. 
This was the straw which broke down Stan- 
ley, and infariated him tothe hot pitch of 
the letter he sent to Jameson trom Banalya. 
He stood manfully by Barttelot, who 
wasa far stronger man; but affected as 
Jameson was with scorn and distrust for 
the people he led and possibly with more or 
less of the contempt which Jameson takes 
little pains to conceal for the Kongo State, 
the Belgian officers and even for the 
expedition itself. Complaints of this sort 
crowd every page of Jameson’s diary, where 
they stand in strong contrast to the one 
self-controlled expression of the same kind 
which is the only allusion to the subject we 
can find in Lieutenant Stairs’s account of 
his deeper suffering when holding Fort 
Bodo. “I find,’ hesays, aswe readin the 
Nineteenth Century for January, “‘ discon- 
tent among many of the men; it i3 deep”’; 
that is all. So Jameson’s tale goe3 on. 
Troubles deepen. They fly off for help to 
Tippu Tib; he putsthem off with promises; 
wigs them; stands out for an extortionate 
sum which poor Jameson at last makes 
himselfresponsible for. When Tipp. Tib’s 
men come they can do nothing with them. 
Toe Rear Guard makes astart, and after 
wandering around from June 11th to Jaly 
19th, Barttelot is shot, about fifty miles on 
his way. A month later when Jameson 
had fled down the river to Bangola, appar- 
ently to get word if he could from the Gen- 
eral Committee in Eogiand, Stanley arrives 
at Banalya, aud in twelve days pulls the 
wretched Rear Gaard together and is once 
more off on his march back to the lake. 
Against these admitted facts poor Jame- 
son’s book is nothing but the wail of in- 
competent mediocrity. Thisissubstantially 
the conclusion reached by Cassati, the latest 
authority who has spoken, and itis thecon- 
clusion long ago reached by the solid sense 
of the intelligent public. Astothe charge 
of roughness, bad temper and all that, de 
minimis non curat lex. The devotion of 
the Zanzibaris is answer enough. Even 
Mr. Troup when in this country said 
again and again that the only fault he 
had to find with Mr. Stanley was that he 
selected Barttelot for this command. The 
testimony of the missionaries counts for 
much in such a case as this; and from both 
sides of the continent—from Mackay in 
Uganda, and from the Baptist and Method- 
ist missionaries on the Kongo—we have but 
one uniform testimony to the purity, integ- 
rity and righteousness of Stanley’s position 
in Africa. As tothe violent letter written 
by him to Jameson after he had started on 
the return from Banalya, much allowance 
must be made for the hot indignation to 
which it gives so rough an expression. 
Nothing of the kind, however, was ever 
made public by him in his book, Theletter 
is given to the public by Jameson’s friends. 
Stanley could not know that poor Jameson 
was already in his grave; and it is the piti- 
ful feature of the situation which his 
friends have so injudiciously forced, that 
not even the sad death can blind us to the 
general conclusion that Stanley expresses 
no more in his letter than such a man as he 
would naturally feel in the circumstances. 
The darkest point in the whole Jameson 
case is the story of the cannibal girl at 
Riba Riba. A man with high moral pur- 
pose and who felt deeply his responsibility 
might, tho with some difficulty, be said to 
have cleared himself by such a report as 
Jameso. makes; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Jameson paints himself far otherwise in 





this diary. His pluck was gamy rather 


than moral, and,apart from natural history, 
his first.interess was that of the sportsman. 
From such a man the report made of this 
Riba Riba affair reads like a confession. 


Studies in Psychology. By S. G. Bur- 
ney, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Cumberland University. (Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. $1.75.) As awellarranged 
series of ‘“‘studies’”’ we can speak of this 
bookin higher terms than as a systematic 
Psychology. The author approache3a sub- 
ject in a delightful, open and quiet way 
which wins confidence. He gives respect- 
ful attention to what others have said, and 
he possesses in his own right fine powers of 
critical discrimination. Neither in the de- 
partment of criticism nor of reflection does 
the bock lead out into new fields, thoitisa 
fresh and original re-study of the subject 
on the basis of the Scotch and American 
theories of it, and as such one which will 
give a young or imperfectly read student a 
thorough and systematic survey of the field 
both ina general way and in the detail of 
the specific points of controversy and diffi- 
culty. The first chapter on consciousness 
isa good example. We get from it what 
we need to know as to the theories which 
have been held andthe considerations ad- 
vanced tosupportthem. We are not, how- 
ever, convinced by our author’s argument 
that consciousness should b2 removed from 
the class of cognitive faculties and identi- 
fied with feeling as the witness of all cogni- 
tion aud volition. Professor Burney seems 
to have read faithfully, but not always the 
best authors, as, for examp!e, why should 
such extravagant space be given to Dr. 
Eijward John Hamilton, whose visionary 
theories are repudiated at last and might 
better have been repudiated at first. The dis_ 
cussions generally are kept on the ground 
of the old psychology, and pretty closely 
within American lines at that. If the au- 
thor can read French or German he keeps 
the fact carefully to himself. The volume 
cuntains a fully and very neatly arranged 
table of contents but no index. This isa 
serious defect, especially four a volume of 
studies which must of necessity contain so 
much discussion of miscellaneous points. 
The volume is seen in its best aspect as an 
acute and systematic examination of psy- 
chologies currentin this couastry and for 
the most part onthe c)mmo2n ground of 
theirown assumptions. 


Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters, by 
Jane G. Austin, continues the series of 
studies of domestic and social life in the 
days of the Old Colony to which Mrs. Aus- 
tin has already devoted her careful pen with 
success, in the instances of ‘‘Standish of 
Standish,’ ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman,” and 
other fictions—if those bouks can be so 
classed in which a large proportion of the 
characters and incidents are drawn from 
actual life and the local chronicles of a fa- 
mous Massachusettscommunity. Thestory 
contains much mintte detail that adds to 
its finished realism, and is a most elaborate 
and painstaking genre picture of Plymouth. 
In the course of its ordinarily composed 
tenor occur s»me exceediaogly dramatic epi- 
so jes—one of them to painful to be accept- 
able if it were not for the author’s express 
statement that itis a part of the truthfu] 
materials she has brought together in her 
novel. The characters are clearly deline. 
ated, and the central figure of Dr. Le Baron 
is a fine study of a strong-minded, active, 
influential physician in the last century. 
The book is of a length that would well ad- 
mit curtailment; and the author’s deliber- 
ateness becomes prolixity to a degree that 
wearies readers not in special sympathy 
with hertheme. Still, there is a nicety and 
accuracy in Mrs. Austin’s style that com- 
pensates. Her book is of value to the local 
historian for its undercurrent of truth to 
Plymouth’s annals (which have been care- 
fully consulted by her and drawn on in al- 
most every chapter) and to all persons in 
America named Le Baron it should be seri- 
ouslyinteresting. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 


Captains of Industry. Second Series. A 
Book for Young Americans By James 
Parton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Mr. Parton is always interesting. The first 
series of sketches of business men, published 
by him in 1884, was success’ul enough to 
encourage him to prepare the present col- 
lection of forty-eight brief, telling sketches 
which, if they do nothing more, will at 
least subserve a good purpose in eacourag- 
ing young men and in holding up the indus- 
trial standard. They will also aid those 
who are to perform the labor of the country 
to “co-operate effectively against the sover- 
eiga evil of the world—poverty.’”’ ‘‘ This,’’ 
says Mr. Parton, ‘is my solution of the 





labor problem, and I believe in ne other.”’ 





—— —Studies in Literature. By John Mor- 
ley. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50. 
The admirers of Mr. John Morley will find 
in this volume a selection of essays that 
have been publisbed by him in the Nine- 
teenth Century, the Fortnightly Review, 
or in other periodicals. They end with the 
author’s valedictory on his retiring from the 
editorship of the Fortnightiy. Sir 
Francis Drake. By Julian Corbett. (Mac- 
millan & Co. New York. 60 cents.) This 
is a stirring and a sterlivg number added to 
the “Men of Action” series. The keynote of 
the volume is given in the first sentence: 
**Of all the heroes whose exploits have set 
our history aglow with romance there is 
not one who so soon passed into legend as 
Francis Deake.” The author has made it 
his problem to unwind the history with- 
out breaking the spell of the romance. 





The Intermediate State between Death 
and Judgment. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House, New York. $1.75.) 
This volume is asequel to ‘‘ After Death”’ 
by the same author, and runs on the same 
line of argumext toward the same conclu- 
sion, somewhat advanced. In the former vol- 
ume Canon Luckock held that the testimony 
of Christian autiquity supported the prac- 
tice ot praying for those who had died in 
faith. In the present volume this position 
is modified by asserting the right and au- 
thority of the Church to prescribe for whom 
prayers shall ba offered tho it denies tke 
rigat of private suppliants to pray for any 
but those who are recognized by the Church 
as having died in faith. The author as- 
serts the unuscriptural character of the 
claim o®a second probation. He seems, 
however, to imply that the intermediate 
state must furnish a probation to those who 
had not one here—such as the heathen, i2 
whose behalf the author turns with hope 
to the vast possibilities of the intermediate 
state. In speaking of others who in Chris- 
tian lands have failed of having a true 
probation he speaks with more caution, but 
does not close the door on them, tho he does 
firmly insist on the unscriptural character 
of the affirmation of a second probation. 
The genera! position to which Cauon Luck- 
ock comes is that which is known in this 
country as the Andover view. The book is 
rich in patristic learning and very cautious 
initstone. The subj ct is discussed broad- 
ly, and in many aspects which e:cape the 
attention of less thorough scholars. 


Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. Author’s 
Edition. (Robert Brothers. $1.00) Olive 
Schreiner is the author of *‘ The Stcry of an 
African Farm,’’a powerful but disagreea- 
ble book reviewed in our columns when pub- 
lished. The present volume indicates that 
the author’s literary powers have not failed 
her, and that her philosophy h4s not im- 
proved. Things d> not come in the present 
yolume to as open an issue, as before. A 
good deal which might take one direction 
or lead on in another is left to conjecture. 
The mind that ‘“‘dreams”’ is still in a chaos 
of emotions and theories, and has come to 
no settlement with itself nor with life and 
reality. There are traces of the old free- 
love philosophy which disfigured ‘The 
Story of an African Farm.” There is the 
same fascination of style, and magical art 
of expression, the same traces of bitterness 
and hot, fierce satire, as, for example, in the 
awful dream leveled against the besotted 
modern charch of fashion—the dream of the 
feast of wine in Hell, the wine being human 
blood. On the whole we should say the 
book is done in Olive Schreiner’s better vein. 
lt contains grand passages, and passages 
which indicate a struggling, aspiring, rising 
moral nature, capable of high conceptions, 
and of true, deep insight; but the painful 
uncertainty will cume back to pluck us by 
the sleeve, and bid us wait till we know 
whether it is a lost Peri shut out of Heaven 
we are listening to, or a seraph with the key 
to Heaven’s gate in her hand. 


From Colony to Commonwealth. Stories 
of the Revolutionary Days in Boston. By 
Nina Moore Tiffany. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 75cents.) These are not stories in 
any other sense than that they are interest- 
ing and dramatic. They are sketches from 
the life and the fact, with more atteption 
paid to the p‘cturesque accessories than ord- 
inary history would call for. Taey are par- 
ticularly vivid as looks into the political 
heart of the times with which they deal.-—— 
Classics for Children. The last volume we 
have seen in this well-cdited series for home 
and school is Sir Walter Scott’s Old Mor- 
tality, complete with Notes and Glossary. 
(Ginn & Company, Boston. 70 cents ) 
From the same we have Open Sesame, ed- 
ited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, the closing (Volume III) 
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which represent fairly the many phases of 
literature for school and home use. 


Garden and Forest,conducted by Charles 
S. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, and Professor of Arboriculture in 
Harvard College, comes to us ina bound 
volume containing the issue for the year 
1890. (The Garden and Forest Publishing 
Co., Tribune Building, New York.) This 
journal of Horticulture, Landscape art and 
Forestry is nowin its fourth year vigor- 
ously conducted and leading a department 
of refined civilization, where art, intelli- 
gence and culture are the best handmaids 
of Nature. Money never shows off to better 
advantage than when expended on parks, 
lawns, gardens, groves and trees; but bet- 
ter than all is the taste, the skill and 
gracious art which knows how to make the 
fraction of an acrea fieldof beauty. It was 
the saying of a famous Russian diplomat 
that the love of landscape was the latest 
affection developed in the human breast in 
the order of nature. Whether itis or not 
it is certainly one of the latest to be devel- 
oped in the order of civilization and, as it 
is one of the latest, is also one of the most 
beautiful and most generous. The Garden 
and Forest are doing a good work in lead- 
ing and directing this growing art, and in 
supplying fresh and trustworthy informa- 
tion which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Hazell’s Annual is an aid which those 
who use grow to depend on. The volume 
tor 1891(Scribner & Welford, New York, 
$1.50) is out with a cyclopedic record of the 
men and topics of the day arranged in al- 
phabetic order. It is said to contain up- 
ward of 3,500 explavatory articles. They 
are concise and on all imaginable practical 
topies. The manual is revised to November 
Wth, 1890. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Mr. JOHN Foorp, late Editor of Har- 
per’s Weekly has gone to Europe as chief 
adviser and secretary to Mr. Pulitzerof The 
World, who is leaving this country for his 
health. 





...-The Longmans announce “ Across 
the East African Glaciers,’”’ by Dr. Meyer, 
in which the account is given of the first 
ascent of Mount Kilimanjaro, one of the 
most important events of recent African 
exploration. 


.-February 3d, the Forty- ninth birthday 
of Sidney Lanier, was commemorated in 
Baltimore by the members of the Women’s 
Literary Club. Several unpublished letters 
of the poet’s on musical subjects were read, 
and his flute was used in providing the 
orchestral music of the occasion. 


.. The last bound volume of The Critic 
has just come to hand. In turning over the 
leaves of this bright and graceful journal, 
one wibhes that it could somehow manage 
to devote more space to important books. 
Its reviews, as far as they go, are nearly 
always good tempered aud just; occasion- 
ally there is a persistent slight put upona 
writer; but in the main, one’s only com- 
plaiut against The Critic must be that it is 
hardly adequat:, however excellent. Prob- 
ably owing to the necessity, or the sup- 
posed necessity of overtaking the tre- 
mendous output of the publishing houses, 
the editors have had to give up the brief 
essays which used to make such an attract- 
ive feature in the pleasant pages of this 
literary weekly. We only wish that the 
publishers of The Critic could feel them- 
selves justified in doubling its size. 


..-The mest attractive contributions to 
the Atlantic Monthly for February are 
the ‘“‘Unpublished Letters of Charles 
and Mary Lamb.” Professor Royce writes 
of Schopenhauer in a most engag- 
ing manner; and the philosopher of pes- 
simism is revealed to us in his personal 
life and in his thought in a charm- 
ing way. There is very little of this kind 
of work being done in our reviews or maga- 
zines, and it is very welcome; for Professor 
Royce does not pretend to be technical, but 
rather aims at a popular exposition of the 
philosophy of these men in its relation to 
human life. He succeeds, as n%? other 
American writer could succeed, in bringing 
home the lessons of thought to our hearts. 
A pleasant, light article is that of Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle on “ The New England 
Meeting-House,”’ a paper full of the old 
customs of the Puritans and their worship. 
The poems of the number are by those two 
clever writers, Mrs. Graham R. Tomson and 
Miss Helen Gray Cone. Miss Cone’s poem, 
‘“‘The Ride to the Lady,’ is particularly 
strong and happy in its lyrical movement. 
The long unsigned reviews of the number 
are on Richard Henry Dana and ‘Sir 
Walter Scott by His Own Hand.” 
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-...Sertbner’s Magazine for the current 
month gives us as a frontispiece a portrait 
of David Livingstone, engraved by Kruell. 
This picture of the great explorer accom- 
panies a paper ‘‘ About Africa,” by Mr. 
Scott Keltie, who gives us many facts and 
sketchy pictures of the doings of recent 
explorers in the dark continent. Mr. 
Frank Stockton’s story,‘‘The Water Devil,” 
is concluded; and Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard brings out for our benetit a num- 
ber of treasures from his box of Auto- 
graphs. These include scraps of the hand- 
writing of Scott, Thackeray, Campbell, 
Burns, and our own countrymen, Poe, 
Bryant, Longfellow and others. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s running critical commentary is, of 
course, the most valuable and readable 
part of the paper. He takes special pains 
to praise Bryant, whom he evidently con- 
siders one of our greatest. We can find no 
reason for publishing the sonnet which ap- 
pears on page 156; and as for the charades 
by Mr. Briggs, no matter how good they 
may be in themselves they are entirely out 
of place in a high-class magazine. Tet 
Editors get rid of the idea that the public 
must be amused at all costs. There are a 
great many people in this country who 
know literature from trash when they see 
it, and who are heartily tired of the sickly 
eviscerated, over-refinement to which the 
artistic world seems to be leading us. A 
little more romance, not of blood and thun- 
der, but of flesh and blood, a little more 
imagination, even a little more wholesome 
sentiment if it is keptin its proper place, 
will not hurt usa bit. Between the brutal 
mechanical grinning of our comic papers 
(with the exception of Life) and the effem- 
inate dilettantism of so many of our lead- 
ersin art and letters, we are in a bad way. 
Even Walt Whitman is better than this. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE HON. WALDO HUTCHINS. 





THE death of the Hon. Waldo Hutvbins, 
of New York, of pneumonia, on Sun- 
day morning last, was a great surprise to 
his family and to his numerous friends 
in New York and elsewhere. His ill- 
ness was caused by a cold and a bilious 
attack contracted about two weeks ago. 
A few days later he had a severe chill 
after which he grew worse steadily but 
there was hope of his recovery up to 
early Sunday morning when his pbysi- 
cians and the family became satisfied that 
there was little hope of his recovery. At 
5:30 A.M. Sunday he sank into astupor, and 
at 7:30 hedied. Atthe time of his death 
there were present Mrs. Hutchins—who is 
the daughter of Governor William W. 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut— Augustus S. 
Hutchins, Waldo Hutchins, Jr., Wil- 
liam E. Hutchins, his sons; his daughter, 

Mrs. Henry G. Wolcott, of Fishkill, and 
Uenry G. Wolcott, his son-in-law. The 
funeral services took place on Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock from the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Parkhurst and the Rev. Dr. Henry 
M. Field officiating. The pall bearers 
were Abram 8S. Hewitt, Robert Schell, 
Judge Noah Davis, William E. Dodge, 
Charles L. Tiffany, Orlando B. Potter, 
George 8S. Hart, 8S. Warren Sneden, Theo- 
dore W. Myers and Albert Gallup. The 
interment was at Woodlawn. 

Mr. Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, 
Conn., September 30th, 1822, His early 
education was obtained at the Academy in 
that town, where he prepared himself to 
enter Amherst College. He graduated from 
that institution in the class of 1842, and 
came to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he resided 
for some years, He became a law student 
with Schell & Slosson, and soon after his 
admission to the bar he was received asa 
partner in that firm under the name 
of Schell, Slosson & Hutchins. In 1852 
Mr. Hutchins was elected, as a Demo- 
crat, to the New York Logislature from 
Brooklyn. He afterward moved to New 
York. In 1857 he was uppointed Park 
Commissioner. In 1867 he was elected a 
delegate at large to the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, and served in that 
body with Wm. W. Evarts, Horace 
Greeley and other famous men. Mr. 
Hutchins was elected as a Representa:ive 
to Congress in 1879, and was twice re- 
elected to that body. In 1887 he was 
again appointed Park Commissioner. 
Mr. Hutchins was a loyal supporter of the 
Union during the late Civil War, and also 
was a hearty supporter of President Lin- 
coln and his policy to overthrow slav- 
ery and to suppress the rebellion. 

Mr. Hutchins was present at one of the 
most memorable Fourth of July celebra- 
tions .at Roseland Park, Woodstock, 
Conn., at which Gov. Henry B. Harrison 
presided, and Senator John Sherman, 
President McCosh, Senator John A. Lo- 
gan, Senator O. H, Piatt were speakers, 
and Dr. J E. Rankin and Joaquin Miller 
were the poets of the day. Mr. Hutchins 
distinguished himself by his eloquent 
speech on that occasion. His theme was 
New England. It was one of the most 
memorable addresses ever delivered in 
the Park since those celebrations were in- 
augurated there by the presence of Presi- 
dent Grant in 1970. Mr. Hutchins gave a 
brief history of the progress and rapid 
growth of New England, commencing 
from the Janding of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and continuing it down to the present 
day. It wasa masterly effort, and will 
never be forgotten by those who were 
present on that great occasion. 
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THE question now is, Who owns the 
Clearing-house property, in New York, 
located at the corner of Pine and Nassau 
Streets? The original cost of the present 
building and ground was only $215,000; 
its value 1s now $600,000. There were 
originally fifty-five banks in the Asso- 
ciation, when the property was bought, 
now there are ninety. The originals claim 
the property; the non-originals claim an 
equal, pro-rata, share in it. The whole 
affair 1s considerably mixed. Here is a 
chance for a few Philadelphia lawyers, 





Financial. 


THE RECIPROCITY PROCLAMA- 
TION, 


THE President, last week, issued his 
proclamation in conformity with a pro- 
vision in the new Tariff law, declaring 
that a treaty had been made with Brazil 
under which the reciprocity provision of 
the law should take effect on the ist of 
April, 1891. This is but tae beginning of 
other like treaties with the South Ameri- 
can and Central American States on this 
continent. The Democratic hue and cry 
about the reciprocity provision of the 
Tariff law is likely to be thoroughly re- 
buked by stubborn facts. 

The treaty with Brazil, as proclaima@l 
by the President, provides for the free 
entrance into that country from the 
United States of wheat, wheat ‘flour, 
corn, rye, buckwheat, barley, hay, pork 
salted, except hams, fish salted and dry, 
cotton-seed oil, agricultural tools, imple- 
ments and machinery, mining and manu- 
facturing tools, instruments and books 
for the arts and sciences, and articles of 
railway construction and equipment. The 
Government of Brazil also agrees to re- 
mit twenty-five per cent. of the existing 
duties levied on lard, bacov, hams, butter 
and cheese, canned meats, manufacturers 
of cotton, including cotton clothing, 
manufacturers of iron and steel, leather, 
and manufacturers of leather, except 
boots and shoes, lumber. timber. and 
manufacturers of wood, including coop- 
erage, furniture, carts and carriages, and 
manufacturers of rubber, when these ar- 
ticles are imported into Brazil from the 
United Statee. 

In consideration of these duties,entirely 
abolished or reduced twenty-five per 
cent, from their present rate, the Presi- 
dent announces that, according to Sec- 
tion 3 of the Tariff law, no duties will be 
imposed on Brazilian sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, when brought from 
Brazil into this country. Congress pro- 
vided that, in circumstances defined in 
the law itself, the President should be 
authorized to’ make such proclamation, 
and that the proclamation should have 
the effect of law. 

We congratulate the President and his 
Administration on the auspicious begin- 
ning of this reciprocity measure. The 
State Department has managed the mat- 
ter with great sagacity and wisdom. 
There is a vast trade to be developed be- 
tween the United States and the South 
American and Central American States, 
alike to the advantage of both parties; 
and we are entering upon a new era in 
this respect. We make concessions and 
receive concessions; and all this is per- 
fectly consistent with the great principles 
of Protection as held by the Republican 
Party, and incorporated into the new 
Tariff law. 

When this law shall have proved its 
practical and beneficent character by the 
lapse of time, as will be the fact in due 
season, the uproar among Democratic 
Free Traders about ‘‘ McKinley prices,” 
that misled so many of the American 
people at the last election, will be shown 
to be nothing but a persistant system of 
deliberate lying to gain political ends. 
The real truth is that Congress never 
enacted a wiser and better Tariff law 
than this much slandered ‘“ McKinley 
bill,” and this fact time will abundantly 
prove. The people are already getting 
their eyes open to the facts, and, before 
the next Presidential election, they will 
so thoroughly understand the matter, 
that they will be quite sure not to elect a 
Democratic Free Trade President. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE feeling in the Stock Market the 
past week has reflected considerable im- 
provement; but the tone has been fever- 
ish, and the fluctuations irregular. The 
actual situation, however, is substantially 
unchanged, for there has been little buy- 
ing of stocks by outsiders, except in 
special instances where those intimately 
connected with the management of cer- 
tain roads have added totheir lines of se- 
curities, The Vanderbilts, particularly 





Lake Shore and Michigan Central, were 
notable examples of this class of opera- 
tions.. In the general market the tran- 
sactions were mostly confined to the pro- 
fessional traders, and there have been in- 
timations in the Street that ‘‘ washed 
sales” have been resorted to in order to 
bring about activity in some directions. 
The Trusts were all strong, but the vol- 
ume of operations in them was not such 
as toconstitute them the main features of 
the market, which was a point in favor of 
the balance of the list. The current ru- 
mors about the earnings of the Western 
railroads appear to have some foundation 
in fact, and the fear of large decreases 
being shown for a month or two has dis- 
couraged purchases of their stocks. An 
indication of the scarcity of railroad 
traffic in the West is furnished by the 
Rock Island January statement, showing 
a large falJing off in gross. More inter- 
esting still are the statements of the Cbi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy for Decem- 
ber, showing a loss of nearly $150,000 net, 
and of the Atchison for the same montb, 
showing a loss of about $500 0(0 net. It 
has been currently reported that the Union 
Pacific will report a heavy gain in gross 
earnings for the past two montbs, but 
this is because the road was blockaded by 
snow during the corresponding period a 
year ago. The comparison is, therefore, 
not significant. Some of the specialties 
made exceptional movements, Edison 
General Electric stock, for example, after 
advancing over fifteen points, made a 
sharp break of nearly as great propor- 
tions. The reason for the activity of this 
stock is the fact of heavy Vanderbilt pur- 
chases, which are estimated at from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 shares. 

There has been a good deal of comment 
this week in the Street in regard to plans 
which are said to be under consideration 
for the amalgamation of important rail- 
way properties in the South and South- 
west, which deal was to be the outcome 
of the Gould excursion through the 
country penetrated by the Richmond 
Terminal system. An attempt has been 
made to have it. appear that the Louis- 
ville and Nashville is interested in these 
negotiations, but we are creditably in- 
formed that there is no truth in such 
assertions. The roads of the South are 
already operating with the most complete 
understanding, and little good could be 
accomplished by an actual consolidation. 
The report of a proposition to unite the 
Missouri Pacific, Atchison and Southern 
Pacific systems attracted some attention, 
and many believe that this arrangement 
may be brought about in the near 
future. The Gould interest in the Atchi- 
son property is said to be one of consider- 
able importance. Another evidence of 
the tendency of the times toward corpo- 
rate consolidation was furnished this 
week by the union of the Pittsburgh and 
Western Railroad with the Baltimore and 
Ohio system, in which it can be operated 
to mach better advantage. Another cor- 
solidation of considerable local impor- 
tance is that of the Suburban Rapid 
Transit Railroad with the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Company. 

The annual meeting of the Lead Trust 
was held this week, and is noteworthy 
because of the full information given to 
shareholders. The trustees commenced 
the payment of quarterly dividends of 
fifty cents per share, Tne capitalization 
of this property remains at about 89 mil- 
lions, whereas the actual value of the 
properties of the concern is about 25 mil- 
lions, according to the figures of the trus- 
tees. The net earnings of the various 
corporations making up the Trust were, 
for the year, $2,057,746, of which the 
Trust share was $2,055,088. The Trust 
received interest on loans in addition, 
amounting to $33,361. The expenses of 
the Trust for the year were $59,897, leav- 
ing total net earnings of $2,028,552. The 
fact was developed at the meeting, tho 
not stated in the formal report of the 
trustees, that the Trust has a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the white lead business, but 
does not occupy a similarly strong posi- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of sheet 
lead and lead pipe. 

The Jersey Central has added a very 
favorable annual report to those of other 





coal carriers which have recently been 
reviewed in these columns. It made 
over 13 per cent,and paid 6 per cent. 
The secret of its success is found in the 
fact that it has been devoting its energies 
specially to the development of miscella- 
neous traffic. Therefore it has not suffered 
materially from a heavy falling-off in 
coaltonnage. The same policy has been 
adopted by other Coalers, but the results 
have not been so marked as in the case of 
the Jersey Central. The stocks of the 
coal roads were among the strongest on 
the list, under the influence of the annual 
statements made of late. 

The morey market was very easy, and 
the rates for call loans on stock collateral 
were almost at the option of the bor- 
rower. They ranged for the week be- 
tween 14 per cent. and 4 per cent., but 
did not average much above 24 per cent. 
Renewals were generally effected at 3 
percent. The offerings of money came 
chiefly from private banks, and the trust 
companies asserted that they held little 
loanable money. Time loans were made 
on good lines of stocks at 44 per cent. for 
periods up to four months, and 5 per 
cent. for longer terms. The demand for 
commercial paper continued fair, the 
purchases being made largely by country 
concerns, The irregularity of rates for 
money and paper in the West leads 
bankers there to believe that there will 
shortly bea decline, in sympathy with 
our market. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
February 7tb, 1891: 


Am, Exchange....... 155 | Mech. & Traders’.... 21044 
Bioadway... ....... 290 | Shoe & Leather...... 150 
OS ere 173_ | St. Nicholss.......... ET 
Commerce.........++ 19744 | Tradesmen’s......... J 
Pe ntcsccecsstcese 172 We catcesecocenss 10034 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 7. Jan. 51. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $207,802,000 $389,688,900 Inc. $8,113,100 
Specie.........+. 98,810,100 90,238,900 Dec. 1,458,800 
Legaltenders.. 35,518,400 36,435,400 Dec. 917,000 
Deposits......... 416,343,300 411,044,700 inc. 5,248,600 
Circulation..... 3,407,100 3,505,000 Dec. 97,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$88,510,1°.0 $90,268,990 Dec.$1,458,800 
Legal tenders. 35,518,400 $6,435,400 Dec. 917,000 
Total reserve. «. $124,328.500- $126,704,509 Dec.$2,375,800 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 104,185,825 102,761,175 Inc. 
Excess of res’ve 





1,324,650 


above legal re- 7 
quirements..... 20,242,675 23,943,125 Dec. 3,700,450 
Excess of reserve Feb. 8th, 1890..............0. 9.858,90 
UNITED STATES, BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
I IRI, 605: .ccciusee-cosetionns 101% 
GER. TIPE COTO one -cccce. coccccccccscces 106 , 
GB, TERE, aReREPOE. ccc cccscccscccccccces » 120 21 
| eee 117% 
i I cincetin. ntcccepcere steve covue 120 121446 
GO. . GUGRREIIOE...ccccsccccccece « cscs 17%q—«iD 
CORTON Gh, THB. ccccccccccccces ceovcccces -109 — 
SI GE, TED wh cncecidccscvsiccccocdocced 12 
I ieacnccch secsscctdecaccccocee 14 
CUPTOMOT GD, BEB icccccce scccccsccccscccccess Wi 
Currency Ge, BED.......ccccccccccccccccess cee 120 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Market closed firm with quotations 60 
days, 4.853@4.854, demand 4 874@4 874. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


There are now signs of a prosperous 
business in New York the present season. 
All the leading hotels are crowded as 
never before at this time of year. Among 
them are merchants and business men 
from every section of the country together 
with many capitalists who have plenty of 
money to invest at the Stock Exchange, 
also in real estate, etc. Money is easy 
with the banks, the dry goods men are 
already busy—especially the importers 
and commission merchants; and we shall 
be greatly mistaken if the past records of 
business in New York, for years, are not 
all smashed to pieces. 

There is a great deal of wise talk 
in Washington and elsewhere in re- 
gard to the President’s intention about 
filling the high office made vacant 
by the death of Secretary Windom. 
About half of the “retiring mem- 
bers” of Congress have been named for 
the place and are now expecting the 
White House lightning to strike them, 
while a good-sized army of our ‘‘ leading 
and influential politicians” are sure of the 
appointment. President Harrison has a 
good record about such important matters 
and may be trusted, in the first place, in 
selecting a competent and well-qualified 
business man, and secondly, a man of 
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political strength and wisdom, and 
*‘ lastly,” one whose name may be a sur- 
prise to all the office-seekers. 

The panic of October and November, 
which looked badly and scared a good 
many cool-headed people at the time, has 
proved to be not the worst thing that could 
happen. Business men have since had 
time to examine their ledgers, think over 
their mistakes, cut down expenses, re- 
duce stock, and gather financial strength 
and wisdom fora brighter future—which 
has already come, and come much earlier 
than was expected. The whole country 
may now be said to be in good trim fora 
liberal and healthy business in every de- 
partment of trade. The whole herd of 
bears—and they don’t all live in Wall 
Street—who three months ago pro- 
claimed a ‘‘ general smash-up in Janu- 
ary and February,” are now all smiles. 

Bank stocks are becoming more and 
more popular among investors. These 
institutions are now managed, as a 
rule, with great care. The shares of the 
older class are in steady demand at 
advancing prices. Shrewd buyers are 
quietly picking up all the odd lots 
offered, believing that they have a hand- 
some prospective value far beyond that 
measured by present dividends, If it 
were not for the sales made in the set- 
tlement of estates, very few shares 
would be on the market. The new policy 
of holding a liberal portion of bank earn- 
ings as a surplus to guarantee regular 
dividends is now generally approved. 

The plan for an Inter-American Nation- 
al Bank, which has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee ou Binking and 
Currency to the House of Representa- 
tives, is not likely to be acted upon at the 
present session of Congress. Such an in- 
stitution was unanimously recommended 
by the Pan-American Conference, and 
was also approved by President Harrison 
and by the State Department. The move- 
ment is believed to be one of great im- 
portance to this country, in a business 
point of view, and should have very care- 
ful consideration. Party politics can 
hardly prevent speedy action when once 
the matter is fairly presented to Congress. 

The Harlem Republican Club is now 
doing good service in a practical way in 
its sensible efforts to instruct the people 
in a sensible way. It is sending out sam- 
ple pieces of American tin-plate, each 
Se 





about the size of a 1 card, showing 
what the McKinley bill is doing for the 
development of that one American indus- 
try. The plate is made from American 
ores that were dug by American miners, 
and is from the manufactory of the 
United States [ron and Tin-Plate Com- 

y’s works at Demmler, Penn., where 
it was made by American workmen, who 
now make their own dinver pails. 

The holders of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad stock are 
now in a joyful state of mind, caused by 
the rapid advance in the price of the same. 
It is now in demand at about 270 with 
few if any sellers. The mark is 300. 

Money has been in great supply the 
past week at rates on call varying from 
14 to 3 per cent., averaging about 24. 

All the Clearing House certificates have 
now been returned. The total issue was 
$17,000,000, and it was a wise and timely 
help to the city and the nation. 

Silver certificates are at present a drug 
in the market—the present quotations + 
ravging from 101 to 102. Silver is alsoa 
drug in England. 

‘‘As poison in the blood permeates arte- 
ries, veins, nerves, brain and heart and 
speedily brings paralysis or death, so 7 
a debased or fluctuating currency 
meate all the arteries of trade, para Se 
all kinds of business and bring disaster to 
all classes of people. It is as impossible 
for commerce to flourish with such an 
instrument as it is for the human body 
to grow strong and vigorous with a deadly 
poison lurking in tne olood.”—Secretary 
Windom’s Last Words. 

E'sewhere will be found the statement 
of the Hol'and Trust Company as exam- 
ined by a committee of its Board of Trus- 
tees and reported to the Superintendent 
of the Banking Department of this State. 
The assets are $3,283,497.76, the capital 
stock is $500,000, and its surplus $619,- 
556.04. In view of the fact that the Hol- 
land Trust Company commenced businees 
no longer ago than 1888, this statement 
reflects great credit upon its management. 


Letters 





Investment 


oO ap 
Credit. Securities. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





ROANOKE, VA.,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Meow can be made by investing at once in Roaa- 


oke. Increase of of poyclation and values unprece- 
dented. Refer of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to eet ait cor ponte 2 


NCIS B. MP & Co.. Roanoke. Va. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Assets, January Ist, 1890, 
Add fer increase in Non- -Ledger Assets, 


JANUARY ie es. 


38 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 


$6,708,448 96 
128,022 15 


$6,836,471 11 


in moet M S 
Premiums received in 1890, $1, 001, 621 11 
Interest and Rents received in 1890, 346,518 54 $1,348,139 65 
$8,184,610 76 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims, $368,187 54 
Matured Endowments, 61,166 73 
Avpuities, . 3,021 88 
Surrendered Policies, 85,065 72 
Dividends to Policy-holders, 40,368 42 
Total Paid Folicy-Holders . $657,810 29 
Commissions, Agency E:ixpenses, Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Postage and sepanenide 978 92 
Rent and all O ce Ex enses, 54,481 84 
Interest on Capital an Taxes, 24.941 50 


Total Miscellaneous Expenses, 
Balance, e ° 


$300,402 26 958,212 55 
° ° $7,226,394 21 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, , ° $168,300 00 
Bonds and Mortgag es, 1,485,050 00 
U. 8., Brooklyn City and other ‘Bonds, par, 2,821,200 00 
Temporary Loans, secured . m 151.858 81 
Cash on hand, in ‘Bank and in Trust Co, ® 82 087 82 
Loans to Policy-holders (tbe Reserve on which is over $1, 500, 000 00), 44,564 49 
Uncollected and Deferred cee, | Less — of Collection, 219,251 24 
Accrued Interest and Rents, s 4 , ‘ 33,980 61 
Agents’ Balances, é - 4 ‘ 4 17 448 74 
Market Value of Bonds over par, 4 P 602 656 50 


$7,226,398 21 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities by Legal Standard of State of New 7, Le value of 
Dividend Endowment accumulations included, ‘ 


Surplus, 


United States 4 ¥ cent. Bonds. 
Bsiss City, Public Park, 7 per cent. Bonds. 
eR.R. 2d Mortgage, ‘Cons’t 6 per cent. 

a 

Erie R.R., fucded, 5 per cent. Bonds. 

New York, C hicago and St. Louis R R., 4 
per cent. Bonds, 

New York, Lac. and Western R.R. Cons’t 
5 per cent. Bonds. 

Albaoy and Susquehanna R.R., ist Cons. 6 
per cent. Bonds. 

Morris and Essex R.R., ist Cons. 7 per cent. 
Bouds. 





$5,713,717 48 
$1,512,600 7% 


Bonds and Stocks Owned by the Company. 


Chicago and Northwestern RR. Cons. 7 
per cent. Bonds. 

Oswego and Syracuse R.R. Cons’t 5 per 
cent. Bonds. 

Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. 6 per cent. Bonds. 

Jefferson R.R., ist 5 per cent. Bonds. 

Delaware and Hudson R R., Pa. div. 7 per 
cent. Bonds. 

Monmouth Co, N.J.,'5 per cent. School 


Bonds. 
Central Trust Co. Stock. 
American Exchange National Bank Stook. 
National Bank of Commerce Stock. 


The Home holds $126.47 assets for every $100 Liabilities. 





OFFICERS. 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 


GEORGE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. IDE, Secretarv. 
WILLIAM G. LOW Counsel, 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
nvestments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 











CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


VIRGINIA. 


“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 
For Maps, Reference Book, Pamphlets, 
etc., descriptive of the wonderful miner- 
al and agricultural resources of the State, 
apply to agents of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R., 290 Washington Street, Boston; 
803 Broadway, New York; 1433 Pennsyl 
vania Avenue, Washington; or G-neral 
Office, Roanoke, Va. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPITAL, Pate. P $140,000. 
Choice Investments in most conservative field 
in the West. 
. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
errs’ succesetel WIR President Send for pamphiets. 


EORG 
BERT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 


MONTHLY CASH DIVIDENDS. 


oP AY S4serer, STOCK. PRICE, $1. PER 











wit merase. 

BATES-HUNTE® poe ee PAR VALUE. $1, 
HAS PRODUCE D $700 OLD. DIVIDEND in 
MARCH. PRESENT Paice, % CTS. PER SHARE 
ar certificate 100 shares. Dividends by 


COLORADO MINING Se aT co., 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Fy ye URGER 
(Exe tpeaeer r of United owen” 

1 WALL ST., NEW YOR 


CHICAGO’S 


New Suburb and Health Resort, 


GLE ELLYN 


The Place 

to Make Money. 
Finest Scenery, Forest Hills, 6 Most Valuable Medicinal 
Springs, Grand Hotel nearly finished. Firstlots put on 
the market last March; 291 ee sold; many now 
worth double. 75 new residences will be added this year 





real estate handled. Money carefully invested. Write. 
3.W. TROEGER, 124-126 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Lil, 


10% 


least 10 percent. ver annum, 
of conrad’ with rai La aton t to 
TE. Tacoma, Wash. 

Ae A Wactiosten National Bank. 


Debentures issued by 
GO LD this Company make 
as safe an investment as is possible. 
Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202 


American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E, S. ORMSBY, A. L. ORMSBY, Vice- 
President. H. E. S™™MONS, Prest’s. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. Large experience in 
Banking and Real Estate 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
— to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annu 

We invite quguenpentenss, and can submit convinc- 


d fi 
ing 1 ase “National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 
8 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 














SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


An Unparalleled Record of Substan- 
tial Development. 





SoME idea of the rapid increase in the 
value of property in Salem, Virginia, 
may be gained from the condition of the 
Salem Improvement Company, which 
was organized October 2d, 1889. About 
900 acres of land was purchased for less 
than $80,000; stock to the amount of 
$300,000 was issued, and only two assess- 
ments of 10 per cent. each were called. 
The first sale of lots, December 11th, was 
so successful that a dividend of 80 per 
cent. was declared, making the stock 
fully paid up, December 21st, 1889. The 
financial statement presented to a recent 
meeting of the stockholders shows actual 
assets of $508,751; surplus, above all lia- 
bilities, $465,221; total assets, including 
a conservative estimate of the value of 
unsold property, $1,644,348. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of money 
paid out for grading and macadamizing 
streets, in erecting buildings ($52,000), 
and large subscriptions to the stock of 
various manufacturing enterprises, the 
d rectors have just declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. on the 
stock, which is equivalent to an annual 
dividend of 30 per cent. on the amount 
paid in by the orignal stockholders. 
he directors also resolved to build more 
houses and to receive stock at $30 a share 
(par value $10) in payment for lots. It 
will be seen from the amount of total 
assets that the estimated value of the 
stock is more than $50 a share, or $25 for 
every dollar paid in by original sto¢k- 
holders. With such a record the Salem 
Improvement Company may well claim 
to be the most successful organization 
of its kind in Virginia, if not in the 
South. 

The growth of Salem has not only been 
rapid, but 2lso substantial, Although 400 
houses have been built within a year, so 
great is the increase in population that 
there is still an urgent demand for houses 
at rents that pay a Jarge profit. Asa 
rolling mull and several large factories 
will be erected in the early spring, the 
demand for houses will become still more 
urgent. No other place in Virginia offers 
greater inducements for the investment 
of money in bouses for residences and 
business purposes.—Salem Times-Regis- 
ter. 

A pamphlet of 32 pages will be sent 
free to any address on application to J. 
W. F. Allemong, President, Salem, Va. 

Refer, by permission, to Mr. T. V. John- 
ston, Jr., of THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write t> 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 
Salem. Virginia. 


IOWA FARM MORTGAGES. 


oldest ersigned, who for 35 sears have conducted t he 








Agency in lowa, without loss, solicit cor- 
respondence with t ose desiring to invest where se- 
curity is unquestionab e. Careful personal attention 

iven to all business connected with ioans Le paid. 
Frinc i pone promos ees S A interest guarean- 
teed. 1 references 
LEAVITT & JOHNSON, an ag WATERLOO, Iowa. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Ne. 41 Wall St., New York. 
*8S0:800 
Loar Cc. MURRAY. Preside mt. 

REIVK 


P. OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
HENRY C. HOPKING, ‘Assistant “Cashier. 


Transacts a General Bankin Business. 
apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
: for money for developments. Borrowers can 


‘better afford to pay 10 per cent. than East- 
érn ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 











A DULUTH INVESTMENT, 


affording to the small investor an equal 
chance with the heavy capitalist. 

Very large profits certain to be realized 
on a purchase of full-paid non-assessable 
treasury stock in the Lakewood Land Com- 
pany. Proceeds can be devoted only to im- 
provement of the property. 

Further facts on application. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 





Duluth, Minn. 


Satisfact refere Write me for interesting il- 
1 justrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma. Wash. 


LOANS:== ON ist Milne 









mat that does not de. 





for circulars 
and references. ROBERT P. LEWis COM »8t. Peal, Mina, 
; Si Grad Praia Se. Loogat fee: 
bsolu ao Uiaat anu 
ANnpD vy hl, oe ric! eee 
Ber or the Gt abe for full in 


ae Trust and 








tion ot the 
8%: Savino > Hank, Tacoma, Wash. 





24 (240) 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


ASSETS AND LIASBILITIZS OF HOLLAND 
TRUST COMPANY on December 3ist, 1890, as foond 
upon examination made by Messrs, Danie! A. Heald, 
Tunis G. Bergen, and W. W. Van Voorhis, a commit- 
tee of its Board of Trustees,and REPORTED TO 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BANKING DE- 
PARTMENT, as required by statute: 

ASSETS. 
Par Value. M’ket Value. 








New York City, 2 per cent...... $200,000 $200.000 00 
Wew York City. 3 per cent........ 212,500 218,875 00 
300 shares Chicago and North- 
I Bie i DO cccka-soose odecocds 50,000 52.125 0 
$00 shares Chicago, Burlington 
OMB QUIMOP. «..0rreics,cccccccosee 50,000 44,100 00 
300 shares Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific.........+..++++ - 0,000 35,050 (0 
800 shares Leuisville and Nasb- 
J Ug De Serer ae 50,000 35,712 50 
300 shares Lake Shore and 
Michigan R. R. Co.............. 30.000 54,862 50 
@hares New York Cet 
and Hudson River R. R. ¢ 50,000 50,512 50 
300 shares werwpeve Pacific R. R. 
OO., DOOTOTTOG. «00500000 scccc-ece 50,000 31,625 00 
Amer ~ ay Loan and Trust Com- 
Cn Rig ae on a pl 5,300 5,309 00 
T ommeon-Housto Electric 
Company 5 per cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds. due 1919........... 75,000 Cost, 69,375 00 
International Briage and Tram- 
—. ny of Laredo, Tex- 
ist prigage 8 per cent. 
Gold. LL. eee eee 16,000 16 000 (6 
Rio Grande Bridge and Tram- 
way Company of Eagle Pass. 
Texas, ist ortgage 8 per 
cent. Gola, due 1899............. 50,000 48,000 Co 
Debenture Guarantee and As- 
surance Co. of Great Britain 
and America, apterses stock. 6,000 4.000 00 
Other stocks and bonds.......... 8.00 7,200 
Bonds and Mo neee. Now York 
City and Bross SS a 84,000 00 
secured 1 pasa: 500 of Ist 
nds and Mort ages on New 
York City and yoy n Keal 
Estate, valued at $950.000....... 275,787 31 
Loans secured by collaterais.. 1,524,122 82 
Bilis receivable.................. 241,651 44 
Cash abe ten ers on band and 
iasedmhhe shnepneanenesbee 259.993 72 
Interest eee 25,255 47 
Wotal mesets. ..........00.000-0- $3,283,497 76 
LIABILITIBS. 
| EF PERD per eey = Sere $5C°.000 00 
Dividend unpaio.................. 12,505 00 
Amount due depositors.......... 1. on 865. 15 
Due to banks and bankers.....  268,9°7 £0 
Certified checks outstandin 22.775 85 
Interest accrued on deposits.... 26,901 2 
Rebate on time bills....... ...... 4467 § 
<= ——$2, 676,441 72 
is chenedoans an graces gnaneceonbediccase $607.056 04 
ada “ividend LF Feb. Ist. Is9!, ceclared, 
I AD ce 00960 rnccencns dn cduaceeee 12.5.0 0 


Surplus Dec. 31st, 1890. ..... $619,556 ue 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. President 
JQRN DP. Me te LE, { Vice Presidents. 
GEO. w. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Garret A. Van Alien, Joseph 8. Stout, 
pasner Van Norden, w. Van Voorhis, 
. Van Woeri, Tunis G. Bergen, 
G. yap Nostrand, Robert B. Roosevelt, 
aly 





Jobn R. Pianten, Chas. P. Da 

somes. Roosevelt. Jotham Goodnow, 

ae van Siclen. C. W. Hu'chinson, 
Augustus y an Wyck, 

Daniel A. Held. 


Geo. M. Van Hoeven, 
Jenkins Van Schaick. 


William Remsen. Benj. F. <i 
John D. Vermeuie, W.J. Arkell. 

John Van Voorhis. 

AFTER MAY 1, 1891. WILL OCCUPY 


ITS OWN BUILDING, 
NO, 33 NASSAU S'T., New York. 


MORT GAGE INVESTMENTS. 


FORE INVE ESTING SOE E Waot'e RY. Be 


have jennes, money for our maty customers for 
ears, on first mortgages, without a dol.ar 
of loss n princi or interest to any one of them, 
and can now offer first-class Keal Estate securi- 
ties at 7 to 8 per cent. net to owner of money. 
This means no Debenture Bonds without proper 
security back of them 
Write for eastern and western references as to 
facts herein set forth. We can make you money. 
MAKSH & BARTLETT, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog. 
nized by Investors seeking perfect pow instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
a offered to the public. 


ra to 
Messrs. | Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss Oe. New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Esq., of the Chemical National 


. New York City. 
F. D. Gray, Esq., of the Nati 1 Safe Deposit Com 


as No. 45 Milk St., Boston, M 
Banks and Investors throughout 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned af profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PUS xc... ND 
Trust & anking a 

m, wine "yay. rd ~ +2 real 


owtate dvawring and 84, ‘nrverert and erent we We 


ma @ ail foans reonally, not through agents. 
also sell debent: Ere ven 4 r eere 





























lingbam 


Write 
for in forme’ fon. 


‘(Paldeup Capital $125,000.) 
We have a number ot splendid farms for sale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Bg ae 





~~ coun Auguste Gout y is the 
in 

staunton is the largest in the Valley of Vir- 
a ands are cheaper y &, they will ever be 


'P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 
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Is increasing its capital from $350,000 to $1,000,000 
full paid. In view of this Company’s location, pres- 
tige, equipment and thoroughly established business 
its shares constitute a most attractive investment. 
Ask for prospectus and fall information. 


F. E. MAINE, ALEXANDER DUER, 
New York Manager, General Agent, 
Auburn, N. Y. 32 Nassau St., N. Y. 


B. F. GLENN & SON, Philadelphia Managers. 





Jamny tavene, G, P. F. CoopeR, WM. V. CAROLIN, 
Pres Vice-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Cap ital $100,000. 
NEW B.. EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


15 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities, 


We offerfor sale CAR TRUSTS, in la ores .- small 
amounts, 
MENT, bearing 6 pre om. interest, at PAR and ac- 
secured by lien on the 
equipments sold, until ‘all pay a) ments are made, with 
goperalizy 0 cash payment or 25 per cent. at time of 
sale, and monthly or Sg ote a Day ments sp ecenster 
coptinntny fer one. to Sve A DESIRABLE 
FORM O J OvaR TMEN OR THOS E WISIN G 
TO“TUR VER” THEIR worry ayments on 
account a wisseal and interest [ made at 
short intervais, thus insuring a al y increas- 
ing percentage ‘ot securit TT | wiviog the opportu- 
pity for reinvestment: S AYMENTS Ma ING 
T N FACT, MUCH AIORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT 

All details of collection, etc., attended to by as 
without charge. Further particulars on applicat Yon. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
REIRIe cS cccccvcdcctcotcdecsesccccdecs 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Gy °Siaussioe 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED #124 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES * ao assessments looked after and 


LOANS %Sthits 


9% 8% 7 Y 
o2n crrv on ter ee. Om.V. 
os INVESTERNT C0, 7. co., — a Wash. 

BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 
The Minnehaha Trust Co. will se]! for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within \ to % of a 
miie from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $300 to per jot. 
The money He pag from the sale of these lots 


will be expended by the company in the equipment 
ho leges Ses en mill already erected near the lots 


Apply is maps and circulars to 


MINNEHAWA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. "Dak. 


Glasgow, 
V 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 


WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW. VA. 


- INVESTMENTS SAFE : 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
a Estate intl the pm oly agricultural section of 
eo West. mpewest, payable semi-annually at —_ 
Bros., Sy City. We sell six per cents guaran 
Loans are atl selected by officers of np Te with 
the greatest care, and sre based ui 
valuations. The officers of this compan y iy have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience e makea 
cialty of procaring large or small amounts of gilt- 
ge short-time pene. Fanning three to twelve 
months, suitable jpondence solic- 
ited. References furnished ed upon ap see ation. 
nt 


G w. Preside 
C. H. TONORAY. Vieo-Premdent snd Mane ger. 





for aterm of years 
eal, 

















desirable investments in 
increase in wee. Lt pan, ie 
tonnage by Lake and and manufacturin . dur- 
ing the t year will compare favorably with that 
of pay city in the Gnited States. The present year is 
full of promise to me? ng city. and will prove the 
best in its L we e do a strictly commission 
business and ve a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 

HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 





roduce t 
alley 





DENVER 
REAL AL ESTATE | uber pare iseheap- 


aya cast ae ane hohas purchased Real Bate ——y 


aaah = 100% 
E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CC., 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain toad to 
Wealth, send for ai: Ve Maps, ete, 





T. A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Oda Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to AS at oe 
porate - toinvest your money. art. Se 

agrowing city in the West end wi will the 

Casa manstactartag o ae ween Omaha and Den- 

ver, owing to its large power. Kearney is the 

only city in the United States ot 12,000 population | 





» has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation 


under construction. ten_ miles of sewer and twenty 
yor of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from 3,600 

popukesee in five years. For full particu- 
ty = P ed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,shou'd investigate the plauvs of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO, 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest oy in the 
Tich wateral gas belt of Indiana; [rey apne oubled 
within three years; factories attracted by natural gast 
7, desirable p operty; honest - eoncoumess, la 

speedy profits expected. rite for particulars to 


HATHAWAY avReuarEae Cco., 
20 and 22 Trust Building, Kochester, ‘N. Zw. 


6% ON DEPOSITS =<" 
vb ON DEPOSITS For one year or more. 


Amounts from $5 to $5. 
We = — you p. ematiy prominent clergymen, edu- 
catnat T er well-known peo ST ¢ 
THE ‘PROVIDENT TROS CO., 
36 Bromfield ARE BOSTON. PA 


ally VESTMEN) T a: OMP PA HY, on 


ssouri bo thy where values are staple 

= 1 ptt. real and easily found. Ten years’ 

loaped without loss, tne result 
ofa careful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 

investment of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 

—, todo business in New York. For particulars 


iCMISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


INTERESTSIN THE WEST. 


Land Titles, Mesieen Land Grants, Mines, Insur- 
ance, Rail 8, Mortgages, Cullections, ane- 
ting necting etre in Kansas, Missouri. Nebras- 

oy Coteenen, New and Uld Mexico, or 


ALMERIN GILLETT and H.E. SADLER, 


ef Emporia. Kaveas, lawyers of recognized 
ansins i in all the courts—Twenty-five years prac- 
tice. Ample references in New ‘ork, Boston, Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. — rman and French spoken. ) 
Correspondence solicited 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres't, Hartford. Conn. 























ier than Gavernment Bants, 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five a 
sons, living in the customary manner of the morte can 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per 
would require nearly $40,000 in government 


ear. It 
onds to 


is income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from 855 to $75 ver acre. 





Of, RUARANTEED. 
Pomme 


FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 









AMPLE SECURITY= 


seve You. - stp 
TO INVEST ¢ Wits 


" 
aa 
N E 


% 


4 000 000 Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


| ptLtra REAL ESTATE. 


f to a map of the United States and Can- 
adi? relerence h that BULUT TH is the same distance 


T, ithas 
is inthe’ infancy of 4 


as- 
ulation at.the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
Sind a ¥ and such woukerfut insures 
a rapid advance in rr 

ma ter, andif you wish to in vest, tell us how — 
and we wil send ful! information, with m ™ line” 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duiuth, Minn. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, GOLO 
Satins oe ttre pastes, Yr andsome ty ats 4 
ment. lieng setabiiched tenants 
4 090 ot? cash. , Sees 


outa! tal $278 Price % 
med d with 8 per cent intere Title perfec 
y will double in value in "afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


ete lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount 0 gn Write for Particulars and Refer 


UNtON N BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 


regan ia BD a TRUST 0C., 


“Surplus, $130,000, 
ay. ~ oa by 
nterest mie 
c 
batten securities offered investors. Best o rr 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
Write for pesttediars. 
A. L. CLARKE, pres. E. vw Ws BSTER, Treas 


CELHINN ice- Pres. C.P BSTER,' 
1: EWING 4 WSON 18 Wail ‘ore Agents. 
¥. A.SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Gutrance through the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A. J. DEAN. Vice-Pres'ts. 
Ww. 8. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CR ENT Cb. AND INVEST- 
PER n tnt G Sn AOA CATTLE 


pAPER FO from responsible 
farmers six to ooo ~ Wh oe 1 cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence selicited. 


WM. GORDON, 

Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALAOE OITY OF THE WORLD. 
Populatien, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for iniormation. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 











> ital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 

Me Bad GORE). 000.00 csccccccece ’ ,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 35 
ROBES. 2 oc ccceccccccccccccccccccees 11,168,685 04 


of accountants, Barrow. 

pees, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 

New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 

pany x opubliened zane 30th, 1890, appended thereto 
‘ollowing certitica’ 

Having cuameined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, wc here- 
by certify that the feregoing ac cunts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accouuts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUIHRIE & CO. 

New York, léth Oct., 190. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTUR 
44g ANDS5 PERCENT. tL AT le RUNNING 
Tees LR yey STO O YEARS. 
RST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The weli-known firm 


ALL F 
BoueHnT AND SOLD. 


+ fea 
New York, 208 B London. . England. 
Phila., 4th and Chenenut Nt. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City, Missour 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCR BED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL....... ....-.--§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ti Tre 
Ewcoutore, ete..can invest in thease bonds. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
Nat'l Bank Estate 
a ects. Capital, $1.000,000{ geese 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profits to the investors, 

Recommend of Wy ankers and Business 


men of Kansas C uy. 
National Bank Stock—S per cent. divi- 
Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 




















dends. 
O.F Paar, Treas} UMiON Investment Co, 
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Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been an irregular experi- 
ence in the dry goods market during the 
past week, Certain firms in both com- 
mission and jobbing circles have reported 
excessive dullness while others have re- 
corded an experience ranging from a 
moderate demand to a fair amount of 
activity. On the whole, however, it 
becomes quite apparent that compared 
with a year ago the dry goods trade does 
not show up very well, except in the in- 
stances of specialties in exceptional re- 
quest. Various reasons are assigned for 
this, the late monetary stringency and its 
after effects, the slowness with which 
Southern planters are parting with their 
cotton and paying their debts, and the 
hopes entertained by buyers that the 
throwing on the market of a large mass 
of imports, released from bond prior to 
February 1st, may affect prices. All of 
these have had something todo with the 
conservative attitude of buyers, but it is 
not likely that any one of them would of 
itself have been sufficient to induce such 
@ non-speculative spirit as prevails at the 
present moment, Yet while matters have 
been in this shape in the regular market, 
there has been in the auction trade a 
sale that may berecorded as an entirely 
unexpected success. This was an offer- 
ing of 9,200 cartons of domestic silk rib- 
bons the product of the Phoenix Manu- 
facturirg Company. Fora considerable 
time past the ribbon market has been in 
a very indifferent condition and the 
manufacturers could scarcely have ap- 
proached the sale day with light hearts, 
The result, however, disclosed a demand 
equal to the entire offering and that at 
prices (ranging from 4} cents to 6 cents 
per line) much nearer to the nominal 
market quotations than was thought 
probable, especially as the offering was 
by far thelargest ever made in this coun- 
try at a single auction sale. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Staple cotton goods have mioved but 
slowly as a rule,some exceptions being 
noticed in those suitable for expert and 
converting purposes. There is no un- 
steadiness in prices, howev r, most makes 
of brown-bleached and colored cottons 
being, on the contrary, well sold up and 
firm. Print cloths are also firm at 3c. per 
yard for 64x64’s,and it is noted that 
makers for future delivery will sell at 
this price up to April onl; ; beyond that 
they refuse to make contracts on the 
present basis; 56x60’s are quoted at 
2 11-16c. per yard bid. Regular prints are 
still slow of sale. Specialties in zephyr 
and flannels, serges, flannelets or priut- 
ed napped goods and woven patterns do 
better; and challies that retail at 10c. 
per yard and job at 8c. move fairly well. 
** White goods” dyed black appear to 
have made quite a success, as agents 
report orders well ahead of current sup- 
plies. 

In the woolen department there has 
been a good distribution of all-wool and 
worsted dress goods on account of back 
orders; but new orders have not been 

lentiful, most makes being well sold. 
= are steady. A good attendance of 
out-of-town wholesale clothiers and oth- 
ers have led to rather more activity in 
men’s wear woolens, but still the volume 
of new transactions proves disappointing. 
Heavy piece-dyed and fancy worsted suit- 
ings and trouserings were in fair demand, 
and prices are firm, owing to the relative- 
ly high cost of worsted yarns; but heavy 
union and cotton-warp cassimeres had 
more attention paid to them than was 
devoted to all-wool goods. Miscellaneous 
woole ns, such as kerseys and beavers and 
Kentucky jeans, were inactive, and there 
was but a hand to-mouth demand for 
tlanne is and blankets. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE season is rapidly advancing, and very 
soon people will begin to turn their 
thoughts and attention to other matters 
than subscribing for their newspapers 
and magazines. ,We therefore urge our 
friends who have not already filled up their 
clubs for THE INDEPENDENT for the coming 
year todo so without delay. During the 
past week we have received a very large 
number of clubs, in accordance with our 
rates given below,to which we ask special 
attention. Subscribers should remember 
that they can secure the paper for two 

















years upon the payment of $5.00 or five 
years upon the payment of $10.00. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months...... $ 7% — months. .... 
Four months..... aoe One year. 


CLUB RATES. 


ere eee cee 
ste ew ewer eens 


SS mw warstercn 
ssssseses 


In clubs of Five or More Sao each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not made in accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 


schools and reading clubs can be supplied : 


by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 
All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, it is not conven- 
lent for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 





THE OLD WORLD. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of A. De 
Potter. of Albany, N. Y.,who has had many 

experience in © anizing and conducting tours 
through Evrope, the success of which is 


a peeviens of Europe. 

is less than if undertaken individually. We recom- 
mend our readers who anticipate a European trip to 
send to Mr. De Potter at Albany for his illustrated 
eighty-page pamphlet. 

JOSEPH WATSON, of a 5, Murray Street, this city 
has been for many years the manufacturer of hi hand 
printing presses, par particuiart — for doing smail 
work of all kinds. He also a hn ana other 
accessories. A small printing a with a small font 
of type, inthe hand of a boy. will preve not oaly a 
source of very great amusement, but will instract 
him in one of the most useful arts and enable him in 
Many cases to earn quite a little income. Parents 
should look into the merits of Mr atson’s presses, 
sending to him for a cireular, 


TRAVELING IN A HOTEL ON 
WHEELS. 








A SPECIAL train made up of four superb Pullman 
sleepers,a dining car and a compnsite car at the head 
of the train containing a book-case full of books, a 
writing desk with stationery appropriately marked. 
« bath-room rber shop, lou smoking 
room with easy chairs, ieft tne station mn of the New 
Jersey Central Railroad, at Jersey City, last Tuesday 
for a tour of sevent; Wy -five ome through the Southern 
States, Mexico and California, returning te New 
York in April nbers of way of Salt Lake City and Den- 
ver. Lm mem he excursion party were in 
charge of Messrs, ae. nd hitcomb,who have 
Toade these Mexican and California tours a comfort- 
able journey instead of a somewhat disagreeable 
one found in ordinary travel. 





A RELIABLE NURSERY FIRM. 


WE invite the special attention of all our readers 
to the advertisement, in another column, of Messrs. 
Stephen Hoyt’s sons. of New Canaan, tonn, We 
know them to be reliable and responsible parties, 
having on hand wost desirabie nursery stock, suited 


“Yale” variety. 
should also have special attention. We ask our rea 
ers to address this respected firm before making out 
their orders, eeking them for their illustrated cata- 
logue, in which will be found particulars, with a 
price-list relating to the attractions which they pre- 
sent this yearto the public. We are sure that all 
will have the best and most prompt attention, and 
that no efforts will be spared to give en satusfac- 
tion in every case. Mention THK IND&PENDENT. 


SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. Cottages For Sale. 


Several very desirably located cottages, contain- 
ing frum 7 to 16 rooms, furnished in natural woods, 
containing all modern improvemeuts. lawns, stone 
walks. schools, churches, finished surroundings and 
fine views. 25 minutes out on D. L, & W.R. R. De- 
sirabie parties seeking choice houses for summer 
and winter residences 
DARWIN, 45 Broadway, 


RAYMOND’S 


VACAT 
EXCU RSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


The seventh and nd eighth parties of parties of the season tor 


CALIFORNIA 


will Leave New York as follows:— 
Thursday. Marc h 5.—Route via Chi capo. Kan- 
Las Vegas Hot Sociees. Santa Fe, Albuquer- 
ee etc. 











lease cail on owner, A. G. 
Room 200. 





arch 


Pasn, etc. 
Sransrontinental 


urney will be 
Palace of Sgurney. 


Ves- 


A Choice of Four utes Returning. with Ten Par- 
ties under ‘special ¢ Return Tickets also Good 
on all Trains until July | 


3 yo nuckets, 
both Mi ee entire 
in California ana retarniag, 
desired. 


Excursion to Mexice.—Marc 

Annual “pring tours to Gelecades alifor- 
nia, oS the Pacific Nerthwest and Alaska,— 

pr ea st rs 

"Seva for descriptive circulars (Series I), desig- 
nat whether book relating to Ca ifornia or Mexico 
tours is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


Six days earlier than 
any variety tested atthe 
ieu't’l Ex. aougnee 





mar! 
iurus ¢ information. Agents wanted 
HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, 


cireutars 
Adaress 


TEP 





Loenol?, 
Constable Ko Co 
WOOLLEN DRESS STUFFS 


For Spring Wear. 


Stripe, Plaid and Mixed Suitings. 


CHEVIOTS, HOMESPUNS & ANGORAS, 


Bedford Oords, Oachmire d’Ecosse, 
CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 


Corded, Brocaded & Striped 


GRENADINES, 
Wool Crepons and Veilings. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Proadovay HAH 4 9th ot 


NEW YORE. 





SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


This Week we shall place on sale 500 
pieces of 29-inch Fine Scotch Zephyrs, 
choice styles, this Spring’s importa- 
tion, at 19 cents per yard. 

Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Angora 
“  Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Hummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 





E. J, DENNING &€0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


b. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail), 


OFFER IN 


Upholstery Department 


MAIN FLOOR), 


REAL LACE CURTAINS 


(Odd lots, slightly soiled), 


at $5.00 to $12.00 per pair; 


WORTH FROM $8.50 to $17.00. 


Chenille Portieres 
at $9.50 per pair; 


REDUCED FROM $13. 


TABLE COVERS 


(imported Flax Velour), 


one and a half yards square 


at $4.00 each; 
REDUCED FROM $7.50. 


FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


at $3.00 per yard; 


REDUCED FROM $4.25. 
Orders placed for 


RE-UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


prior to [st March next will 
be executed at very low prices. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mig. Co., 
7% Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 














about April 1. 


O’NEILL’ 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that, the 


Spring Edition of illustrated Catalogue, 


_| illustrating and describing our many departments, will be ready 
Sent free of charge upon application. 
in your name at once, as the issue issue will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20thand 2lst STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send 














PLANTS, 








> 
Sanu pe® 


REER’S 


Minot garden 
7 REE GARDEN CALENDAR ig 


CARDEN 


SEEDS, 


PLANTS, BULBS, and nd Requisites. 

mailed for 6a 
edition Free, 
» PA. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Report 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


To the Members: 

The year 1890 completed forty-five years 
of service by this company to its constitu- 
ency. How great that service has been and 
how great a one is still in progress, may be 
seen from this sammary: 

In 45 years. 

Received premiums. .$164,253,948 77 


Iaterest and rents.... 64,521,255 27 
Balance profit and 

WD wth awed tdpdde whe 967,120 48 

—---- $229,747,324 52 

Paid death claims and 

endowments. ...... $77,254,373 88 
Surrendered poli- 

ClO. .............2+. 20,038,984 42 
Dividends........ ... 


48,542,782 50 


Total paid to policy- 
holders and benefi - 


CIBTEES... once cceceee $145,835,390 80 
Expenses of manage- 
MeNt...........-+-+. 19,566,916 60 
TAKCS....... sesseeeee 7,055,923 08 
——--——-——_ $172, 458,230 48 


Balance net or ledger awets 


Adding for accrued interest, market val- 
ues of bonds above cost, deferred premiums, 
etc., $1,458,613.40, the gross assets Dec. 31, 
1890, were $58,747,707.44, protecting 64,147 
policies for $153,234,742, with-a present lia- 
bility of $53,175,707.25 and a surplus of 
$5,572,000, 19, 

The sum of payments already made to 
policy-holders and beneficiaries and of the 
gross assets held to protect existing policies 
exceeds the total premiums received by 
$49,324,149. 47. 

This work has ben done at a ratio of 
expense of management to income of 8.51 
per cent., an economy unequaled in this 
country. 

THE YEAR 1890 
has had its full share of service and pros- 
perity, and witnesses a continuing growth 
in numbers, in amount at risk, in assets, 
andin surplus, at a decreased ratio of ex- 
pense. 

During the year the company received: 


For premiams........... $4,416,575 83 
For interest and rents.. 3,029,055 49 
Balance profit and loss. 369,410 61 

Total INCOME.... .....cccccecceces 


$7,815,041 48 
During the year it paid outr 
For claims by death and 
matured endowments. $4,224,503 65 
Surplus returned to 
policy-holders 
Lapsed and surrendered 
poli vies 


Total paid policy-holders........... 
Commissions to agents, salaries, med- 
ical examiners’ fees, printing, ad- 
vertisiag, legal, real estate, aud all 
other expenses of management.... 


$5,838,592 34 


732,610 05 
292,586 24 


Total disbursements........... 
Leaving a balance of $956,252 80 to be car- 
ried to the increase of net or ledger assets. 


NVESTMENT OPERATIONS: 
RENTS. 

The interest income shows a natural in- 
crease over the previous year. The rents 
have diminished in volume, though not in 
percentage, by reason of the continued sale 
of real estate.the funds from which pass into 
interest-bearing securities, which, during 
the year ofsale.and reinvestment, affect the 
item of accrued interest more than that of 
interest received. 

It is a satisfaction to us to learn that an- 
other company —one of the largest in New 
Eaogland—is seriously considering the re- 
duction of the rate of interest assumed in 
its calculations from 4 per cent. to3 per 
cent., thus practically indorsing the like 
action of this company in 1882, in which we 
have hitherto stood alone. Each years’ ex- 
perience increases our satisfaction at having 
taken so important a step at so early a date 
and before its necessity exerts an actual 
pressure on existing contracts. 

PROFIT AND Loss. 


During 1890 the company completed sales 
of three pieces of real estate at a loss of 
$5,729.20 on its cost, and of forty one pieces 
at a profit of $297,147.17 over cost, a net gain 
of $201,417.97. From the sale and exchange 
of securities and from sundry sources it 
made a further profit of $77,902.64, making 


INTEREST AND 





REAL ESTATE. 


During the year 1890 we made completed 
sales of properties that had cost us under 
foreclosure $1,041,187.77 for $1,332,605.74, a 
gain over cost of $291.417.97. 
In the aggregate the company has sold of 
such foreclosed property,acquired at various 
times, an amount which has cost it 89,161,- 
992, 92 for $10,469,798.54, a gain over cost of 
$1,307,805 62. This statement includes all 
sales, waether closing out properties or not; 
but no profit is credited until the entire 
property taken in any case has been sold, or 
enough of it sold to cover the cost of the 
whole, in which case subsequent sales are 
credited to profit. In several instances 
enough of the property has been sold to pay 
the cost and the remainder stands at noth- 
ing on our books and makes no figure in our 
income or assets until actually sold. 
The cost of present holdings of real estate, 
including the company’s office building, is 
$7,662,865.54. 

BONDS 
We have sold or have had matured and 
paid during the year bonds custing $614,- 
902.50, and have purchased bonds costing 
$595,144.75. Our aggregate holding of Gov- 
ernmeat, muaicipal, and railroad bonds 
stands ata cost of $11,155,464.64. Their high 
character is evidenced by their slight 
shrinkage in value during the financial 
stringency of the past year, which materially 
affected the average price of bonds. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


During the year loans to the amount of 
$4,881,622.39 have been paid, and loans have 
been made amounting to $7,665,765.48. This 
class of loaus now amounts to $35,674,585.53. 


MORTALITY. 


The general death rate of 1890 was con- 
siderably increased by the prevalence of 
Winter epidemics, and we did not woolly 
escape their effects. But our mortality has 
been well within the expectation, giving us 
a saving on tabular cost of about $440,000. 
It seems proper to point out to our mem- 
bers that in respect of the death hazard we 
are pursuing what is fast becoming, by com- 
parison, a very conservative course, and one 
which will give them an increasing relative 
advantage in the cost of their insurance. 
We spare no pains to secure the most com- 
petent medical examiners, who are wholly 
in our interest and in the closest confiden- 
tial relations. Our standard of selection is 
high and rigidly maintained, Our ambition 
for great quantity is not such as to lead us 
to cover the globe with our agencies, thus 
exposing ourselves to a loss hazard not 
always well known, leaving the selection 
of foreign risks to be made without the 
possibility of effective control, and neces- 
sitating the permanent deposit with foreign 
governments of a great and growing pro 
portion of the assets held for common pro- 
tection. We believe that these thiogs must 
uafavorably affect the cost of insurance in 
the long run, and that the administrative 
duties imposed by the pri ciple of mutual- 
ity are best discharged by a restriction of 
the business to our own country, where the 
hazard is thoroughly known, where we ca2 
fully control selection of risks and retain 
complete atd ucembarrassed control of the 
resources with which we must meet our 
contracts, 
EXPENSES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to 
income for 1890 was 9.37 per cent. as against 
9.98 in 1889; a reduction of over six-tenths of 
1 per cent. from a ratio which was lower 
than that of any other company and not 
one half that of our greatest competitors. 

Economy is a modest quality. It does not 
dazzle the imagination with the glitter of 
its effects. It quietly nourishes its charge 
into great fruitfulness; but it is suggestive 
of restrained and calculated effort rather 
than of that unbounded ambition which 
grasps so widely as to compel the use of all 

ible means regardless of their cost. 
agnitude of operations and boldness of 
enterprise are to day chief attractions con- 
stantly dwelt upon by most of the great 
companies to win the applause of an enter 
prising public, regardless of their unprece- 
dented and enormous expense. The sober 
way is for the moment discredited with the 
majority for its want of brilliancy. 

But the truth never changes to suit our 
moods or. ambitions. Security being as- 
sured, the thing of chief importance to the 
policy-holder is the individual yearly cost 
of his policy. Heis the man that pays the 
expenses. His premiums pay the losses and 
expenses and furnish the invested assets 
that earn the interest. No one else is doing 
itforhim. Many of the companies that a 
few years ago took only $10 to 815 for ex- 
penses out of every $100 of premiums and 
interest, are to day taking from $20 to $25— 
all for the race for magnitude. That extra 
$10 or $15 for expenses out of every $100 
comes also out of the policy-holder. hat 
is'‘magnitude to him that he should so dear. 
ly pay for it? It makes his policy no more 
secure; it does not otherwise lessen its cost 
one dollar. 

And te whom does the management of a 
mutual company owe a duty that should 
control all its methods, if not to those who 





a total profit of $360,410.61, 


ond solely compose it—its present 


INDEPENDENT. 
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We have been and still are held up to dis- 
credit by the because at one time 
we allowed our business to shrink in vol- 
ume rather than incur such an increase in 
expense and use such adventurous methods 
as alone would then have allowed it to grow; 
and because, since it began again to grow 
without increase of cost or change of 
method, we have cared more to keep down 
its cost than for rapid growth. What is 
rapid growth worta to a mutual company 
of 64,000 policy-holders for $153,000,000 that 
od should pay an extra and heavy cost for 
t? 


We are giving insurance to our present 
members at the lowest cost attainable to- 
day—lower on the average and as to the 
whole body than any other company; we are 
taking on néw business on terms which 
make it profitable to present policy-holders; 
we are taking it on faster than the old is go- 
ing off; hamanly speaking, the perpetuity 
of the compauy at its present rate of pros- 
perous increase issecure. Wecount all that 
the only true and enduring success in man- 
agement, and a review of our yearly opera- 
tions shows it to be one of no mean propor 
tions. 

EFFECT ON AGENTS. 


By far the largest item of the expense ac- 
count, the thing in it which costs the policy- 
holder most, is the compensation to agents, 
who are engaged in the business as a means 
of livelihood and to whom, therefore, every 
increase in commissions by a rival company 
is a powerful incentive to change their con- 
nection and a source of discontent if they 
do not so change. ihecompany which pays 
the highest commission will draw toit at 
last all the agents who care only tor the 
commission and nothing tor what becomes 
of their customer afterward. it will get 
most of the new men entering upon agency 
work and who have not yet learned that the 
highcr their own p:y the less the dividends 
to their policy-hoiders and the less perma- 
nently desirable the company. 

We have seen our rivals advancing com- 
missions and allowances of every sort, from 
two to three times more than we could pay 
without cutting our dividends, and devising 
plans for postponing all dividends from teu 
to twenty years, and a speculative system 
of forfeitures to cover up expenses and sup 
ply profits, and so taking away many agents 
and keeping away many more that would 
have come to us. 

We have not an efficient agent who has 
not been tempted to leave us for higher pay, 
and who has not staid with us at a sacrifice 
tor the time’being. ‘they have preferred to 
remain because they have shared in our con 
viction that this should be a policy-holders’ 
company, and have not been willing 
for a price to offer the public that 
which they could not themselves believe in, 
at a cost which they knew could not be jus- 
tified. Against the temptation of specuia- 
tions, rebates, and every extravagance of 
competition tney have made a hard, slow 
tight. itis now a winning fight, and they 
deserve the respect of our membership and 
its curdial co operation 1n the greater oppor- 
tunity which hes before them. 

we desire to extend to all who need them 
the same benetits upon the same terms 
waich, through forty tive years, have made 
this company a conspicuous exponent of 
the singular value to American homes of 
pure life insurance. Our abiifty to serve 
was hever so great, our grouna never be- 
fore so certain. We ask every member to 
use actively his influence with those whose 
famulies need protection, to the end that we 
may widen our usefulness, not ouly with- 
out increase uf cost in so doing, but in a 
way which shall tend to benedt present 
policy-holders as weil as new comers. 


THE CALL FOR REFORMS. 


Apropos of these matters, it is of the high- 
est interest to note that some of the sever- 
est critics of our conservative course and 
most strenuous workers for a great volume 
of new business are now trying to secure 
concerted action to reform the methods by 
which they have worsed their results. ihe 
significance of this is far reaching. Unfortu 
nately for the success of such a purpose, 
they abate none of the ambitions which 
led to the vicious methods and which com 
pel their use until a m-re conservative 
standard of success shall be accepted. 

Meantime, it is a profound satisfaction to 
know that their every step in :eform must 
lead back to the ground we have persistent- 
ly held and hold today without need of 
change. : 


STANDING OF THE COMPANY. 


On the 3ist of December, 1890, this com- 
pany had in force 64,147 policies, insuriug 
3153,234 742. Its gross assets on that day 
were $08,747,707 44. its liabilities were $53,- 
175,707.25. its surplus was $5,572,000.19, an 
increase during the year of $491,823.58. 

An eXaMination ot the schedule of assets 
and their iucome leaves nothing to be said 
for their high character. 

Lhe liabilities are computed upon a higher 
standard of solvency than that used by any 
other company or by any of the state De- 
partments. ‘They calculate upon a basis 
which assumes the earning of 4 per cent. 
annual interest. Our business up to 1882 
was written upon the same assumption. 
That written since 1882 is upon the assump- 
tion of only 3 per cent. interest. Our 
liabilities are computed accordingly, and 
are, therefore, much higher than if com- 
puted on the assumption of 4 per cent. 
throughout; in which case our surplus 
would be considerably over $6,000,000. inere 
is no stock to own or control the surplus. 

A mutual life insurance company is a co- 
operative effort by its members to secure 
for their families the necessary financial 
protection against the loss of tne husband 
and father. The essential elements of its 
success are security, equity, loyalty to true 
purpose, prudence and economy. Its suc- 
cess is a maximum of family protection at 
a minimum or cost. By these things we 
stand to be judged. By them all must, 
sooner or later, be tested. Respectfully 
submit ed. 


JACOB L, GREENE, President. 
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PORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





NET ASSETS, January ist, 1890....... $56,332,841 24 
RECEIVED IN 1890. 


For Premiums $4,416,575 33 
For Interest aud Rents. 3,029,055 49 
Profit and Loss 369,410 61 
$7,815,041 48 





$64,147,882 67 
DISBURSED IN 1890. 


For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
$4,224,593 65 
Surplus returp- 
ed to policy- 
holders....... 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered Poli- 


seeeeeee 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDFRS, $5,833,592 34 
Consmissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Pricting, Advertis- 

ing, Legal, Real Estate, 

and all other Expenses. 732,610 05 
: 292,586 24 
——————  $6.858,783 





BALANCE Net ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1890.$57,289,094 04 


SCEDULE OF ASSETS. 





Loans upon Real Estate, first lien..... $35,674,585 53 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........ 38,2382 5u 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 1,688,178 96 
Cost of. Real Estate owned by the Com- 

BOONE tasicndgiad ides eels baevbscache 7,662,865 54 


Cost of United States and other Bonds. 11,155,464 64 


Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks..... | 401,785 25 
IT ee 661,466 84 
I sn a.ctt acne. shams skanine 1,750 00 
Balance due from Agents, secured..... 4,714 80 
157,289,094 04 
App 
Interest due and accrued. $1,019,227 24 
Rents accrued............ 7,587 00 
Market value ofstocks and 
bonds ever cost......... 294,507 61 
Net deferred premiums... 137,341 55 
-——_-—-—-- -—— $1,458 618 40 


Gross ASSETS, December 31st, 1890... $58,747,707 44 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-in- 
sure all outstanding 
Policies, net,Company’s 
"eR a al $52,265,232 00 
All other liabilities... .. 910,415 25 
——_——_——-$53, 175,707 26 
SvuRPLUs by Company’s Siandard..... "$5,572,000 19 
SugrLus by Legal Standard (4 per 
~ tS NR oa Tet OO pe ae 6,150,000 00 


Ratio of ‘expenses of management to 


Foceipts in 1600, .........cccsccccccces 9.37 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 81st, 1890, 64,147, 
PEcceccashcus epocaretpisdeten $153,234,742 00: 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretarv. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, 
General Agent, 





New York City. 





JACOB L. GREENE, Pres.. 





1 WALLSTREET,Cor. BROADWAY, . 
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JSnsurance. 
THE INVESTMENT FEATURE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


BY SHEPPARD HOMANS, 

PRESIDENT OF THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORE. 

I HAVE been much interested in the 
able letters on this subject written by 
Col. Jacob L. Greene, President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, and the reply to him 
written by Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, 
President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, as published first 
in your columns and subsequently in the 
columns of the daily press of this city. 

The arguments of Colonel Greene are 
intended to prove the superior advan- 
tages of the ordinary whole-life policy 
with annual cash dividends to policy- 
holders, and to condemn the system of 
investment life insurance as issued by the 
Mutual Life and other companies in the 
form of *‘ accumulation,” “* tontine ” and 
** semi-tontine ” policies. 

The arguments of Mr. McCurdy are in- 
tended to condemn the positioa taken by 
Colonel Greene, and to prove the superior 
advantages of investment life insurance, 
and of leaving the surplus to accumulate 
foralonz term of years, instead of dis- 
tributing the same annually in the form 
of cash dividends. 

Colonel Greene says: 





“Very few agents or companies offer 
their policies to day solely as a protection 
to the family, or dwell upon their adapta- 
tion tothat purpose, or urge them for that 
motive. 

‘‘In legitimate mutual life insurance the 
yearly death-losses, expenses, and interest 
earnings are carefully adjusted, and the 
result apportioned to each policy, se that 
each person is yearly charged with just the 
yearly cost of carrying his risk, and the 
remainder of his premium is remitted by 
way~of a dividend. He thus knows the 
exact cost of his insurance from year to 
year, and pays that and no more. 

“The whole truth is, that no financial 
operation which has to bear life insurance 
expenses can or ought to be called an in- 
vestment; and that no man can justify his 
judgment as an investor when he pays life 
iasurance expenses for the accumulation of 
his money, or for any other purpose than 
providing his family the protection they 
need, and cannot get otherwise than 
through life insurance. It is a financial 
absurdity.” 

This is a strange admission to be made 
by the president of a life insurance com- 
pany holding $60,000,000 trust deposits 
made by its policy-holders, An ordinary 
life policy is in reality an endowment as- 
surance, payable on attaining the age of 
one hundred years, or at death. if prior. 
A portion of each premium contains a 
deposit for mere investment or accumula- 
tion, and which does not mature, or be- 
come payable, until the age of one hun- 
dred years, or at death, if prior. This in- 
vestment has no necessary connection 
with insurance. The investment part 
might be made with an investment com- 
pany, and the insurance part, reducing in 
amount each year pro tanto as the invest- 
ment part increases, with a ufe insurance 
company. From the admission of 
Coionel Greene, his policy-holders would 
better make this separation for them- 
selves, and thus follow the advice of the 
late Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, who says, in his official report: 

‘* A provident person will do wiser to buy 
his insurance of an insurance company, and 
make his deposits, if he wishes to make 1n- 
vestments of that character, with some reg- 
ular savings institution, whose sole busi- 
ness is the administration of trust funds.” 

The ordinary whole-life policy as issued 
by theConnecticut Mutual, and which is 
so warmly commended by Colonel Greene, 
18 Open toserious criticism on both moral 
and legal grounds. In fact, itis in one 
important respect a contract not fit to be 
made. Theinsurance is payable only at 
death. The consideration is the payment 
of equal yearly premiums extending over 
the whole duration of life. No provision 
is made for an equitable cash settlement 
in case the insurable interest shall cease. 
A man in the prime of life with a grow- 
ing family seeks for them the protection 





of life insurance. He would be culpable 
if he did not seek it and get it if he could. 
In the course of time his children are 
grown, educated, ard established in life 
he has become old and has outlived his 
productive period. Instead of protecting 
his chldren, they should protect him. 
No pecuniary loss would result to any 
one by his death. All insurable interest 
has ceased. Thecontinuance of the con- 
tract under such circumstances is objec- 
tionable on moral, as well as on legal 
grounds. 

Again, the original motive for effecting 
an insurance may cease by the death of 
the beneficiaries for whom the benefit 
was intended. To compel the insured to 
keep up his insurance, which is not needed 
or desired, under penalty of forfeiting bis 
investment deposit, is a refinement of 
cruelty as unpardonable as it is unneces- 
sary. 

Not only do the policies of the Connect- 
icut Mutual contain no provision for 
such contingencies, which may happen to 
any man, and will happen to every manif 
he lives long enough; but in actual cases 
of this nature it refuses to pay any cash 
value or make an equitable settlement, 
and thus works great injustice and hard- 
ship to its policy-holders. 

The ordinary whole-life policy is rapidly 
giving way te long endowments, limited- 
payment and renewable term-life policies. 
Two companies, the New England Mutual 
and the Provident Life and Trust, did not 
issue a single whole-life policy in 1889, 
the date of last returns. 

Mr. McCurdy well says in criticising 
the usual form of whole-life policies: 

‘“*{t was perceived that in many instances 
by the time the insured had passed the pro- 
ductive period of life, his circumstances 
were changed. His own pecuniary condi- 
tion, or the condition, perhaps even the 
death, of the proposed beneficiarie:, might 
make it e hardship when io the hour of ne 
cessity the result of a life’s work was with- 
held from him who had made it for the 
prospective benefit of those who did not 
need it or perhaps no longer lived to enjoy 
it.” 

The following arguments from Mr. 
McCurdy’s reply will show his position: 

‘There is indeed no necessary connection 
between life insurance pure and simple and 
the accumulation of money at compound 
interest. 

** No greater absurdity can be practiced 
than to pay in at the beginning of a year to 
a life insurance company money that it does 
not need and will not use, and to take it 
out at the end of the year practically intact. 
Colonel Greene’s company unquestionably 
should reduce its premiums.”’ 

“Certain it is that the contest between 
legitimate life insurance and those of the 
common and untrustworthy assessment 
methods, is one in which the lines are drawn 
more clearly and strongly every day. The 
former is represented to-day by the compa- 
nies which most fully embody the princi- 
ples of accumulation. The latter is repre 
sented by a horde of irresponsible associa- 
tions, multitudes of which are continually 
finding their way to bankruptcy, and none 
of which has the confidence of any person 
who is familiar with the present condition 
or history of the business.”’ 

** An ideal system of life insurance will 
probably never be attained, but such ap- 
proximation can be made to it as will vastly 
improve upon the crude and inadequate 
method praticed by companies like the 
Connecticut Mutual, which makes no pro- 
vision fora considerable period of accumu- 
lation. That ideal system would involve the 
principle that they who insure their lives 
should intrust to investment companies, 
during the whole productive period of life, 
a substantial part of all that they could 
earn or save ; and confident of its increase 
and growth from day to day and from year 
to year look for its return to those in whom 
they are most deeply interested after life or 
the productive period of it should termi- 
nate, accumulated with the whole power of 
the great principle of compound interest. 
All substantial improvements in the busi- 
must be made in this direction.” 

lagree with Mr. McCurdy in the fore- 
going, but with three provisos. (1.) That 
persons who wish the protection of life 
insurance may be able to get that protec- 
tion without any investment whatever, 
except that which is necessary to protect 





the insurance and get absolute security, 
(2.) That persons willing and able to 
purchase investment insurance may be 


certain that both the insurance part and 
the investment part will be treated on 
sound principles, and that their rights 
under each will be fully protected. (3) 
That in both cases expenses of manage- 
ment shall not be excessive, and that sur- 
plus shall be equitably refunded to the 
contributors thereto. Whether that sur- 
plus be divided annually or at the end of 
a period of years, is a matter of small 
moment and should be left entirely to 
individual choice. 

New York, February 6th, 1891. 


TEMPTING CARELESSNESS. 


AMONG the inmates of Sing Sing prison 
is now u man who, only a few months 
ago, had an excellent business and social 
reputation, was accredited with wealth, 
and seemed to be enviably successful. 
His downfall came when the discovery 
that he had been for several years leading 
a double life could no longer be averted. 








He bas had his day of mention in the 


newspapers; his remaining household 

effects were sold at auction only a few 

days ago; his name has dropped out of 

mention; he is practically dead and 

buried, He is serving a long sentence for 
forgery. Nobody doubts that the penalty 
is substantially just, and he confesses its 
justice himself. He had for many years 
been a member of the most widely known 
church in the world, and is still a mem- 
ber, that church having unanimously 
voted to retain his name on the roll. 
The Christianity of this retention can 
hardly be questioned anywhere. The 
state of mind which justifies receiving a 
man into church-membership and fel- 
lowsbip must be held to justify retaining 
him therein, altho he be about to wear a 
felon’s garb as a penalty for sin which 
cannot be undone however it is deplored 
and repented of; for the genuineness of 
the repentance men can judge, in this 
as in all other cases, only by the visible 
evidences, and in this as in all other 
cases they are fallible and may be de- 
ceived. Not more soin one than in an- 
otber—let a Christian charity cover all. 

Bat how came Albert H. Smith to fall? 
We do not recall his case for the purpose 
of reading again the worn yet terrible 
moral, but to state something which was 
not brought out on his trial, and has not 
appeared in print, as far as we have no- 
ticed. 

Several years ago, while suffering un- 
der that mysterious trouble, nervous pros- 
tration, scoffed at sometimes by the 
strong, and realized only by those who 
have come under it, and being also in 
great pecuniary strain at the time, there 
came into Mr. Smith’s hands, in the or- 
dinary routine of his business as a stock 
broker, a certificate of some stock which 
in its most important part was | lank—the 
figure 9 was written in the place for it, 
but the line in the body of the certificate 
where the number of shares represented 
by it should have been filled by the word 
** nine” was clear white paper. 

Is there a Devil? Are there ‘'minister- 
ing spirits” of evil? Has every one of us 
his familiar, or more than one, ready at 
our ear and elbow to point us to what we 
might do but perhaps would not think of 
but for their malicious help? God knows 
—and if there are devils they also know— 
man does not. We will not try to discuss 
it—but, whether by instigation of the 
Devil, as the old-time indictments phrase 
it, or whether by the evil within us and 
not by the evil without, there came be- 
fore Mr. Smith the thought how very 
easy it would be to write “ ninety” in the 
blank space and add a cipher to the fig- 
ure 9 in the other place. It was that fatal 
old suggestion—how very easy, and how 
very easy to cover it up and make it good, 
and nobody would ever know it, and no 
harm would be done, and other people do 
similar things, etc. 

As usual in such cases, Mr. Smith did 
not adopt the suggestion at once. But 
the tempting paper was in his possession 
several weeks, and the emergency did 
not pass; so, after familiarity with the 
thought had undermined resistance, he 
took his pen and did that easy act. The 
old story of repetition followed, for there 





seemed no other way to wrest success from 


the circumstances and avoid exposure. 

Moreover—altho Mr. Smith’s double life 

was rather exceptional in not including 

personal vices—a drain came upon him, 

partly in trying to assume money losses 

of friends and customers, and partly by 

that fatal facility of disappearance wiich 

is noted in borrowed money and is much 

more the habit of what is ill-gotten. It 

never became possible for him to get 
firmly on bis feet, and certainly it never 

became less easy to go on. 

The rest of the story has been already 

published. 

We certainly shall not argue that Mr. 
Smith was blameless because an oppor- 
tunity which he neither made nor fore- 
saw nor was responsible for presented it- 
self to him, and in circumstances which 
gave it peculiar power. It seems like 
palliation, and that it is could be easily 
argued; but in order to avoid any differ- 
ence of opinions let that pass. Which of 
us can truthfully look back and say that 
he has never thought about—not contem- 
plated doing, but thought of—some vile 
thing? Itis our part torepel the sugges- 
tion instantly and finally; it was Mr, 
Smith’s part, and he is suffering the conse- 
quences of not having done so, The 
tempted are to resist tem ptation—from the 
earlie.t consciousness of moral] responsibil- 
ity till weshut our eyeson this world we 
all know thie. 

Nevertheless, what of the tempter? 
One may tempt without meaaing it, and 
without even knowing it. Who it was 
that half filled out that stock certificate 
which slew poor Smith, and who or how 
many they were through whose train of 
hands it passed to his will never be pub- 
licly known—probably they do not now 
know themselves. Yet is it not clear 
that they became tempters unconsciously ; 
were they not guilty of contributory neg- 
ligence, aud is not such negligence mor- 
ally wrong? Is it not at once contrary to 
public morals, cruel and wicked to say, 
as plainly by actions as could be said by 
words, and in any place or relation from 
that of the bank officer down to the 
errand boy,’ here is an opportunity, un- 
checked and unnoticed, for you to steal if 
you chouse ”? To leave valuabies in sight, 
drawers unlocked, checks signed in blank, 
negotiable papers in such a condition that 
they can be easily forged or altered—are 
we not our brother’s keepe:s? To trust is 
one thing and necessary; to tempt by 
carelessness is another—tke distinction is 
plain. 

Tnere is a story of an eminent jurist 
whose little boy came to him frequently 
for answers to questions or other help, 
and the only answer was ** Run away now 
—I am busy.” The jurist lived to see his 
son, for whose training he was always 
too busy, stand at the bar to receive sen- 
tence for a crime. Contributory negli- 
gence clearly. Was it sinful? Judge for 
yourselves. Are sins of commission al- 
wajs worse than those of omissior? Per- 
hazs not, at least, Loch sorts are genuine 
sibs. 

If a man neglects to make provision for 
the future support of his family—for in- 
stance, if he neglects life insurance—and 
want or wo or crime catches them which 
his care might have averted, whether his 
neglect was from ignorance, from selfish- 
ness, from indifference, or from sheer 
procrastinaticn, is he free, and may he 
not repent after his opportunity to do 
anything but repent of it has passed? 

Care and forethought are a duty, and 
they pay. Carelessness and neglect are a 
sin; they scatter the seeds of temptation 
and spring up rankly in more sins. We 
have no right not tothink, The poorest 
of excuses 1s to ‘* forget”; we are charged 
with remembering. The moral is multi- 
plex; the applications of it and the in- 
stances which suggest it are on every 
hand and before everybody’s eyes, 

That marvelous piece of composition, 
the Church Litany, is wise in its coupling 
together as equal in heinousness that 
‘* we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done and we have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done.” Neglect; indifference; omis- 
sion; carelessness. ’ 


- 





OBITUARY. 


Dr. JOHN DAVIS, President of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati, died very sud- 
denly at his home on the evening of 
Christmas Day. He was born in Butler 
County, Ohio, January 4th, 1821, hence 
lived to within ten days of threescore and 
ten. He was of Welsh parentage, and af- 





ter graduation from Woodward College 
in 1838 cbose medicine as his profession, 
After serving a year in a dispensary, he 
passed six years as Demonstrator of Anat- 





omy in the Ohio Medical College; then 
occupied himself in private practice unti} 
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1852, when he founded the Miami Medi- 
eal College. In 1867, the Union Central 
Life was started, with Dr. Davis as one of 
its founders and largest stockholders; he 
was always identified with it and its suc- 
cess, altho Le did not become its Pres- 
ident until 1882. His place will be taken 
by another, of course, for the work of 
life wust go on and others must step for- 
ward as gaps are made in the ranks; but 
Dr. Davis will be remembered most ten 
derly by those who were in the most inti- 
mate relationship with him during his 
long and well-rounded life. In every 
tion, as they even better than the gen- 
eral public know, he was able and faith- 
ful. The ordinary words of eulogy sound 
trite and cc mmonplace to those who did 
not know the particular life; to those who 
did not know they are as inadequate as 
unnecessary. 
henna 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


As its name indicates, the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company isa purely 
mutual company having no capital stock, 
every policy-holder of the Company having 
a voice in the management of its affairs, 
It is fit and proper, therefore, that Colonel 
Greene, as President, in issuing the forty- 
fifth annual report of the Company, should 
address it to the members and give them 
in detail the history of its operations 
during the year. A fact very often 
lost sight of is, that a purely mutual life 
insurance company is in effect nothing 
more or less than a great partnership com- 
posed of as many members as there are 
policy-holders, and that the officers of the 
Company are simply elected to carry out 
the will of the partners and to manage the 
affairs of the partnership in the best possi- 
ble manner. That this has been done inthe 
case of the Connecticut Mutual goes with- 
out saying. Colonel Jacob L. Greene is 
known everywhere as being not only one of 
the ablest life underwritcrs and financiers, 
but a man who will stand for the right, as 
he conceives it to be, through zood report 
and evil report. His address to the mem- 
bers printed in this week’s INDEPENDENT 
will more generally read than the re- 

rt of any other life insurance company 
or many reasons, and an important 
one is that whenever Colonel Greene 
writes anything, he has something to say. 
In this report one thing that will interest 
friends of regular life insurance and con- 
found advocates of spurious assessment 
associations is the fact that during the 
forty-five years’ business career of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, ithas received from 
all sources, $229,747,324.52, and has paid to 
policy holders, for expenses of mavage- 
ment and for taxes, $172,458,230.48, and it 
has in net assets remaining $57,289,094.04. 
It has paid to policy-holders and benefi- 
ctaries and holds to protect existing pol- 
icies, $40,324,149.47 in excess of the total 
premiums received by it. The average 
ratio of expense of doing this business to 
income has been only 8.51 per cent. Busi- 
ness men will recognize this as being some- 
thiug very extraordinary. The net assets of 
the Company have been :ncreased during the 
year, standing, on the 31st of December, at 
$57,289,004.04, with a surplus by the Com- 
pany’s standard of three per cent. of $5,572,- 
000.19. This surplus, if computed by the 
regular standard of four per cent., would be 
$6,150,000. The Company had, on the 3lst 
of December, 64,147 policies in force, cov- 
ering $153,234.742. The statement is a 
most excellent one. The Connecticut Mu- 
tual, at the present time, is the only Com- 
pany calculating its surplus upon a three 

r cent. basis. This it has done since 

882, and the turn of events has shown the 
wisdom ofits management in adopting this 
staudard. The Company during the year 
has made a profit of $201,417.97, over and 
above cost, from sale of forty-four pieces 
of its real estate. Remeémbering the hue 
and cry which was made a few years ago 
in regard to the real estate owned and 
taken on foreclosure by the Coaonecticut 
Mutual, subsequent events bave amply 
jastified the wisdom of the officers of the 
Com y, it having received almost uni- 
formly a profit from its real estate transac- 
tions. It now holds, including its office 
building, real estate to the almost insignifi- 
cant amount of something over $7,000,000, 
from which it is safe tosay a very hand- 
some profit will be derived. We commend 
the reading of the entire report of Colonel 
Greene to every reader of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, and the tollowing words, which con- 
clude his report, should be particularly 
pondered: 

“A mujual life insurance company is a co- 
operative effort by its members to secure for 
their families the necessary financial protection 

t the loss ef the husband and father. 
The essential e} ts of its are secn- 
rity, equity, loyalty to true purpose, prudence 
and economy. Its success is a maximum of 
family protection at a minimum of cost. By 
these things we stand to be ju . Bythem 
all must, sooner or later, be tested.” 


The officers of the Company are, Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, President, John M. Tay- 
lor, Vice-President, and Edward M. 
Bunce, Secretary. 




















THE COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE above-named Company confines its 
business to marine and inland, doing nuth- 
ing in fire insurance. It did a prosperous 
business during the past year, receiving 
from premiums $345,952 57, its losses and 
expenses amounting to $177,158 85. Its as- 
sets of $683,465.63 are well invested in the best 
stocks and other securities. It pays six per 
cent. on its outstandi certificates of 
B The officers are W. Irving Comes, 
t, and Henry D. King, Secretary. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


It is with especial pleasure that we print 
this week the thirty-first annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, and 
every policy-holder may congratulate him- 
self upon bis good fortune in being con- 
nected with it. The Home Life is in our 
opinion one of the strongest, if not the 
strongest, life insurance companies in the 
world. It is not by any means the largest 
so far as assets and liabilities are concerned, 
neither in the volume of its business, but 
infits ability to complete every contract 
made by it, as we show below, it stands at 
the very head. If any one is inclined to 
sneer at the conservatism of the Home, we 
recommend them to read its annual state- 
ment and theirsneers will be changed to 
praise. The income of the Company for 
1890 was $1,348,139.65, and its interest and 
rents were nearly enough to pay its death 
claims. It returned to policy-holders $657,- 
810,29 Its assets on the first of January 
were $7,226,398.21, and its liabilities, includ- 
ing the value of dividend endowment ac- 
cumulations, were $5,713,717.48, leaving tLe 
magnificent surplus of $1,512,680.73. It will 
be noted that this surplus is over and 
above every liability of the Compzny.- The 
surplus was ipcrea during the vear 
$108,303.22, and the Company holds $126:47 
in assets for every $100 cf liabilities. Its as- 
sets are invested in the very highest grade of 
securities, and it will well repay our readers 
to glance at the list of bonds and stocks 
and other securities held by it as showing 
a line of investments of the most creditable 
character. The Company has a record 
which can scarcely be equaled, as one cita- 
tion from their ks will show, namely: 
they have paid to policy-holders during 
their thirty-one years’ business $1,504,543 55 
more than they have received from policy- 
holders; and another item of equal impor- 
tance is that the Company has paid in 
death losses since its organization $5,839, - 
256.58. The Company has had the b-nefit 
in the past, and it is almost unnecessary to 
say that it is now receiving the wisest and 
best sort of management at the hands of its 
officers. Charles A. Townsend is Presi- 
dent: George H. Ripley, Vice President; 
and George E. Ide, Secretarv. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE National Fire is one of the large 

companies baving a capital fully paid of 

$1,000,000 with a net surplus of $612,847.19. 

Its assets are, we judge, very well invested 

in bonds, stocks, etc., and the whole aspect 

of the Company’s statement shows excel- 
lent and wise management on the part of 
the cfficers. During the year the Com- 
pany has done a successful business, has 
increased its re-iusurance fund, its net sur- 
= ard its assets. There are agreat many 

re companies doing business which are 
really not entitled to the support of in- 
surers, and great care should be taken to 
place policies only in companies like the Na- 
tional and other first-class fire insurance 
companies. The officers of the Company 

are, James Nichols President, and E. G, 

Richards, Secretary. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
THE annual statement of the Provident 

Savings shows that it has had a successful 

year making increases in all the important 

items. The net assets have been increased 
$142,000 standing on the ist of January 
$749,601,69. Its surplus on a four per cent. 
basis was $438,120.37. It had on the Ist of 
January 17,217 policies in force insuring 
$65,121,509. It is worthy of special note that 
the Provident Savings has $238 25 of net 
assets to each $100 of net liability. The 
well-known and eminent actuary, She 
pard Homans is President, and under bh 
careful management the Society has 

achieved its present success. William E. 

Stevens is Secretary, and Charles E. Wil- 

lard Manager of Agencies. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 














Partict in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








Assets January 1, 1891, $2,105,848 97 
Liabilities * se 1,595,631 16 
Surplus to Policy-holders 

by Conn. and Mass. 


Standard, ° ° e 510,217 81 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
F. V. HUDSON, See’y, 





STATEMENT OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, 








INCOME. 
Net assets, Jan. ist, 1890, : é . $607,479 21 
Premiums, m ‘ Pe $1,512.590 53 
Interest, 30,817 25 
Total income, 1,543,407 78 
" $2,150,886 99 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by Death, ‘ j Pe . $706,958 00 
** Dividends to Policy-hdlders, ‘ 346,529 48 
* Surrendered Policies, : ; 1,491 88 
’ Annuitants, 100 00 ;. 
Total to Policy-holders, $1,055,079 36 
Commissions, 8 . $173,546 37 
Medical Fees, 20,228 0: 
Taxes, 15,999 88 
Other Expenses, 136,431 64 





Total Expenses, 346,205 94 


"$1,401,285 30 





Total Disbursements, 




















Net Assets, December 31st, 1890, 749,601 69 
ASSETS. 
State and City Bonds, . - $193,020 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, 107,900 00 
Railroad Bonds, 250,931 34 
Real Estate, ‘ . 4 ; . 61,708 83 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value, $37,400). 22,500 00 
Cash on hand and in Banks, : 7 91,154 77 
Loans on Policies, R 3,750 00 
Due from Agents (Secured), 18,636 75 
Total Net Assets, j $719,601 69 
Add: 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums, $130,043 66 
interest accrued, < . 2 5,582 02 
Market value of Bonds and stocks over cost, 3,800 00 $139,425 68 
Gross assets, Jan. 1st, 1891, " . - 889,027 37 
APY Oe, | re 
Actuaries 4 per cent. valuation by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t, $450,907 00 
Surplus Actuaries, 4 per cent., ‘ ‘ ’ 438,120 37 
_ 889,027 37 
139" 238.25 of net assets to each $100.00 of net liability. #2 | 
No. Amount, 
Policies issued in 1890, _ . * 4,841 $16,174,330 
- in force Dec. 31st, 1890, 17,217 65,131,509 


$460,282.37. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. WM. E. STEVENS, Sec’y. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


NATIONAL 1891. 
FIRE INSURACH COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. . ) 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sece’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. . PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent, WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


CAPITAL STOCK, aliCash, - - - ~ $1,000,000 00 

buads Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, - - 
Unsettled Lessesand othes claims, - 7 

Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1891, - « 5 » ‘ 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


NoTE: On basis of American Experience 444 per cent. Tables the surplus, would be 





1891. 


$883,165.47 " 
124,200.63 1,007, 366.00 
- : P 612,847.19 


~~ $2,620,213.19 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 








: $2,436,189 73 
LIFE RA 
JF) &, Ars ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ae Cash butions are paid upon all 
a | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is en by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pam rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
any subscriber of THz [INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
Poe hp en scoommodated a 
to whion he would iike the paper sent. 








40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ $683,465.63 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which Josses are payable in London and Australia 
through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 

PPR Berri. .22222° 8388372 18 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $906,257 74 
art a Ay stated in overt | and 


Thaw YORE OFTIGULES Pte Yi, 


THE 
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phia 
EMENT. 


ca) 
Reserve for reinsuranceand all 
Surplus over ali Liabilities................. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prevtsenes 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Forty-first Annual Statement 


OF THE 


A.TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1, 1891. 








ASSETS, January 1, 1890, at cost $33,239,933 93 


RECEIPTS. 
| agg wie A - $4,010,225 50 


terest, a rom 
other sources in 1890 1,786.09 52 $5,796,322 O2 
$39,036,255 95 





DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death Claims........ $1,447,746 44 
—_ Endow- 

csesaneckasee 1,127 965 85 
Dividends to Policy- 
holders and_ for 
Suesenteres Poli- 

P| RIS — 8 930,702 00 

ya pseccodee 511,876 81 
moy Expenses, 
edical Examina- 
tioas, and all other 

SERBERES. -..- --csnne 287,989 31 
Dividends on stock, 
earned in Stock 


eee eeseeees 


$4,535,380 74 





ETS, 

1898 at cost 2 3 2. 
Real Estate.......... e 
Office Building....... 230,000 00 
Cash on hand and in 

Stomeraeere 8,922 3 
8. Bonds........... 975 875 Ov 
Ratiroed ~~ y other 
Stocks and Bonds, 776.022 38 
Bank Stocks.......... 999,470 U4 
State, and Towa bonds City, 
Town 8,792,075 32 
Morte ages 


l- 
u t $65,909,492.00. 17,308,560 08 
Loans on Collaterals 
Market value 
Katnaceare 494,028 31 
Loans on existing 
-Policies, the pres 
ent value of ‘cane 


exceeds $4,07: 1,428,261 35 


$34,500,875 21 


and 
accrued, Dec. 31, 
1890. 





$486,954 99 
Premiums in course 
of collection (less 
20 per cent.)........ 102,101 40 
uarterly and 5 .>mi- 
Annus! Premiums 
less 20 per cent).. 186,476 66 
Market value of Se- 
curities over cost.. _ 716.504 ll $1,492,127 16 


GROSS ASSETS, | 
Jan. 1, 189 $35.993 ,002 37 


LIABILITIES, 


Losses and claims 
awaiting further 
roof,and not yet 


Mc déscaccogcesoees $217,513 80 
Dividends to Poticy- 
holders, not due.. 218,393 82 
———~ paid in 
advance............. 11.498 66 
Bills Payable Rdeceens 6,164 98 
rve for Re-In- 
surance on exist- 


es Policies, Actu- 
aries four per cent. 


surance. - 44,304 20 29,685,760 40 
$30,134.206 66 


SURPLES AS REGARDS POLICY- 
HOLDERS: 





D 
By Conn., Mass,and New Yeek 
dard 


Ms eeacccczsctanranvetaped $5,858,795 71 
Policies in force Jan 1, 1891, 

74.014, insuring............. $117,656,.381 00 
Policies isued in 1390, 1U,554, 


$21,206,702 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D. 
Consulting Physician. 


MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, General Agents, 


167 Broadway, New York City. 


SEs s0cacncocpcomsedans one 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given Address 


HENRY B.STOKES, President. 


J A008 L. we ALSRY, Vice-President. 
wh LE, 24 ee President. 


wM.C PRAZEE Ses 
OHNE CHFFINGS Te i Asst Sec 
TABLER. A Actuary 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 


ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 


“firostricted residence. 
fea Con 






tlement 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 











THE M 


UTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ° P ° ° F ° é 


$147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, e ° 


$136,668,368 00 
505 


Liabilities other than Reserve, el. epe torper cope wectci~ 359 82 
Surplus, - . 7 . e . . + * oe 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, ° “esa Wks eae 34,978,778 69 


Pa ents to Policy-Holders, : f 
nite aamemeth 
Risks in force, . " . ‘ ‘ 


206,055 policies, 


49,188 policies, 
638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INV 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . ... 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . . 


Loans on Collateral Securi 
Cash in Banks 


ties, ° 
and Trust Companies at interest, mise 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° . a 


ESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


$76,529,231 72 

51,311,631 54 
° 8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 

In Reserve on Policies ‘and ‘diate . 
In Receipts, . ° ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 
In Risks assumed, Z ‘ ° 
In Risks in force, . . ‘ ‘ 


. 23.745 policies, 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 


° 1,772,591 67 
4,611) policies, 
72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks Pay 


ments to 


Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 

1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19. . .$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 398,809,203 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933 14,128,423 60... 1 9 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 

7 





New York, January 28th, 1891. 
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ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
a 


Statement.of Condition January ist, 1891. 


Capital stock, paid up im cash......... 2.666 » 


BDesePee FOP POcAMSMSWRESs oo 6.000. coqeccccccccccedeccesccccccccccecccses sc sececcccbes 


Outstanding losses and all other liabilities 


MOO CUT BPENE ooo cisscccccccccccccces sescccoccevecccccpescocccccccsees eececesccccoscecces 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS...... 


SURPLUS, as regards Policy-holders...... 02.01 .cccccceccccceesseeseeceees 


JAMES U. TAINTOR, Sec’y. 


edecvcce coccescsdcesccscoscocccesdes $1,000,000 00 
664,096 64 
92,589 05 
182,537 52 


$1,939,223 21 
$1,182,537 52 


CHAS. B. WHITING, Pres. 





BERR eee e eee eee eee ee ee ee esas eeeeee 








HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


B. W. FRENCH, Chicago, Ill., Gen. Agen 


t Western Department. 


TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Dallas, Texas, Gen. Agent Southwestern Department. 
ALFRED STILLMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Gen. Agent Pacific Department. 





INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1891. 








Cash Capital, - - $400,000.00 
ASSETS. 

Rattroad Bonds........c.cs02 scessseeeeseeees $230,850 00 
Providence & New York Bank Stocks.. 256.148 00 
Gas Stocks.. nipedscovinte coccees 62,000 00 
Railroad Stocks.. ppscaaeecesosocsorsce cognoce 214,900 00 
What Cheer Corporation, Office Building. 200,000 00 
Cash in Office and Banks.. pecsses 48,734 01 
Bilis Receivable (for Marine ‘Prewiuma). 71,620 97 

Due from gee se ay yee 
and other Assets....... ...... 150,235 39 
“$1,824,548 37 

LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Lorses and other claims sect 
Company.. cepesccccccces $119,756 79 
Re-Insurance Reserve. wece secseesee 687,577 54 
Cash Capital. ...cccccccccccccveccccscccccsees 400,000 00 
Net Surplus, .......-.csececrcessscceeeeneseee 117,214 04 
$1,324,548 37 
TE 





J. H. DE WOLF, Pres’t. 
J.B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres’t. 

GEO. E. BIXBY, Treas. 
E. L. WATSON, Sec’y. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 189'. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1890......... scccccececcccoces 1,907,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........0000+- $5,187,152 38 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to ist Decem ber, 1890,....0.00000.+++ 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION...cccccoccccccccccsccces 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86. 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 


$3,792,974 46 


$1,423,467 21 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, , 
estimated At.......cecccrccccesssssececcsees 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable Vekee 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank......-cccccessceseseccsesevese++ 198,428 18 


AMOUNL, ..000 scenes ++secens $12,027,334 68 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1866 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 





By erder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, OHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN. . DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY NEs, 
JAMES LOW EORGE H. MA’ 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE LTURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM @ THOMAS | MAITLAND, 
HORACE. GRAY. ANSON Ww . HARD 
WILLIAM E. E, LEO RD? No Lov eLL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BL GUSTAV AMSINCK, | 
0. D. . ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT RUSSELL H. He HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENR WLE EORGE W CAMPBELL 





A 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON i BROWN, 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSO 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Presiden’ 
A. A. RAVEN, da Vice President 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 
Sere $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for Insurance in 

SE Gai oc stuees ces. ciccescee 2,985,328 79 
BE FT POE Fe 1,602,620 05 
Policy-helders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Grease AssOOe csc cs 1000 copccsces 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 


EDWARD LANNING, t 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | { 488’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 
en Epouranes 
vanciat 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 








torceDec 1st 25,455,249 00 294 29,469,590 00 35,396,462 50 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


CF PEABO SAE san ser 
STARDES, Actuary. ; 


The two most lans of LIFE INSU Bans 
are the CONTI eT TERM POLICY which 
to the the possibile amount 0: i 
pn PT in the ¢ event = denis. atthe lewent ible 
Bom Pout a GUARAN D IN- 
E POLICY wit ich eebretes’ every varmate fea- 
investment insurance, BRE 


- 
cvemt <f t adversity ov. ertak ing” th 
used as RAL SEC RITY | FOR A Ons Loan 
tothe capes ot the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 











any, are invitea to add sean EREESEY, Super Super- 


tendent of Agencies, at Hom 





86 (246) One et 


. . 
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Old and Young. 


AFFLICTION’S NEED. 
BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 


You come to me with words of comfort— 


you 
Whose lips ne’er touched'the rim of sor- 
row’s cup; 
From whose glad heart the early morning 
dew 
The hot breath of despair hath not dried 
up. 
You bid me bow beneath the chastening 
rod, 
Whose blight was never on your shoul- 
ders laid— 


You standing on the sunlit hight of God; 
I crouching in wo’s deepest, darkest 
shade. 


Go, send me one whose bleeding feet have 
trod 
This narrow way, where Death walks 
either side; 
Balm falls not from the mighty hand of 
God, 
But from the touch of Jesus, crucified. 
Pactric BEACH, SAN DigGo County, CAL. 


= 


TRESSY. 


BY MARIA L, POOL, 








Dey had kin on Swannanoa, and it 
was at the cabin of these kinsfolk that 
she was staying when, one forenoon, she 
appeared in her white apron and pink 
caps bonnet at the door of Farview; or 
rather she unceremoniously walked 
through that door and found me alone 
before the fire in the study. She sat down 
opposite before I had time to ask her to 
do so; she pushed back her bonnet and 
drew from her pocket a birch twig about 
the thickness of her finger, and a few 
inches long. She asked if I had a jack- 
knife about me, and was considerate 
enouzh to add that “‘ most any knife 
would do ef it had an aidge to hit.” 

I brought a knife with an “‘ aidge ” to 
it, and she proceeded with great delibera- 
tion in the act of waking a snuff-stick. 
She informed me that sometimes she got 
tired of backy in the form of a quid, and 
that she was brought up more on a stick 
than she was on a quid. 

She skillfully slit up one end of the 
twig until it wasa kind of brush; then 
she chewed the brush until it was moist 
and pliable, I watching her with an in- 
tentness that did not embarrass her in the 
least. At last she took a small brown 
paper parcel from somewhere in her 
dress, carefully rolled her brush in it, 
and, with an air of the utmost satisfac- 
tion, she inserted the snuffy thing in her 
mouth and sank back with a look of 
serene enjoyment on her faded face. 

There was now a long silence. I sus- 
pected that Dely had some purpose in 
her mind which she would disclose wheu 
it pleased her to doso. She might have 
come merely from curiosity to see how 
we ** furineers” lived. 

The time was a day in latespring, The 
place a mountain side in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina, six miles south- 
west of Asheville. 

When she was ready, Dely broke the 
silence by asking, in a voice which is so 
tiat that it can never be abrupt; 

**Now I sbould like ter know ef Miss 
Hammond be a doctor, fur shore.” 

** Yes.” 

She leaned nearer me, weak wonder 
and incredulity in her countenance. 

“TI ‘low you-uns don’t mean a trewly, 
far shore one,” she said; ‘‘she ain’t er man, 
yer know.” 

“She isn’t a man,’ I answered with 
some asperity, ‘‘ but she isa doctor. She 
is thoroughly educated as a physician; 
she has brains, also; and she has had a 
great deal of practice in her profession 
before her health gave out, and she came 
to these mountains.” - 

I could not tell from her face how much 
this woman understood of what I had 
said; but she looked sufficiently blank 
for me to decide that 1 would not be so 
foolish as to be indignant with her, and 
that I would explain no more, 

‘Law me!” she exclaimed ‘“‘ Now you 
see we-uns reckoned she was a granny- 
omen,” 








Daly reflectively enjoyed her snuff-stick 
fora while, At last she spoke again. 

**I’ve ben er tellin’ of Dud ever sence 
plantin’ begun, as how | hadn’t no idea 
what ailded me. I’ve kep’ havin’ them 
spells when I’m kinder faintified, an’ my 
heart gives a jump an’ then goes whop- 
pity-jink, till it seems like I can’t breathe. 
I tole Dud that when I come ter see my 
kin on Swannanoa, an’ knowin’ you-uns 
so well too”—evidently alluding to my 
visits to the post-office, for Dely is the 
post-master’s wife—‘I’d jes come urp hyar 
an’ see the doctor, ef she air a doctor. 
An’ ef she air a doctor fur shore, her bein’ 
a ’oman too, I tole Dud ’twarn’t likely as 
she’d charge nigh so much as a trewly 
man doctor. An’ I tole Dud ef I could 
git a little cheap doct’rin’ ’twould be bet- 
ter ’n no doct’rin’ ’t all.” 

I made:no reply tothis. It was a relief 
that I now knew her errand. She was 
looking at me with a glimmer of shrewd 
calculation in her sunken eyes as she 
waited for my response, but, as I said, I 
made none. She asked what I thought 


of her plan. I answered that I had noth- 
ing to do with the doctor’s business. She 
informed me that she would wait. She 


settled back in her big chair, and ap- 
peared to have a nap. 

Just as I saw Sally bringing in the din- 
ner from her cabin at the back of the 
house, Dr. Hammond returned and the 
meal was r’ady. 

There sat Dely intending to dine with 
us, which she did profusely. It was 
while she was at the table, eating pie and 
cheese, that she gave us the information 
that ‘when she was er gittin’ urp from 
one of her 'faintified spells thur wan’t 
nothin’ tasted good ’thout she had a few 
cheese ter nibble on.” 

Cheese and molasses are always men- 
tioned in the plural here. 

I had been told that Dudley Reid, in- 
cumbent of the post-office nearest us, was 
considered to have married beneath him. 
He belonged to people who had always 
lived in a two-story plank house, and who 
owned a good many acres of land on the 
mountain side near the Gap. | Dely Frady 
had once had a doll face thut men 
thought pretty. It was a great rise for 
her to go and dwell in a plank house, 
altho it had few windows, and the out- 
side world was visible through a great 
many places in the walls. She began to 
bear children rapidly, and all her pretti- 
ness was soon gone. The children did 
not live to grow up, save one, Teresa, 
the ‘“‘Tressy” of whom I had one 
glimpse as she was coming home from 
school in Asheville. I was riding from 
the post-office, and there had peeped out 
at me from a low, canvas-covered cart a 
girlish face which struck my fancy in 
some way; in what way I could hardly 
tell. Heaven knows there is little enough 
in the human nature among these moun- 
tains to rouse the imagination, save in 
some lurid and grotesque manner. 

There had been twins also in th: Reid 
family. They reached the age of ten be- 
fore they died, and left their mother to 
the solace of her patchwork; and patch- 
work is an unutterable solace; I might 
almost say that it is a dissipation among 
some of these women. 

In the pauses between making hideous 
bed coverings, Dely mourned copiously 
for her twins who had gone, as she.said 
in one of her accesses of piety, ‘t.ter live 
in bliss an’ play their harps afore the 
Lamb’s throne er light.” 

When Dely had finished her dinner she 
began to maunder on about her symp- 
toms to the doctor, hinting now and then 
of her hope of obtaining some cheap “ doc- 
trin’.” There was a prospect of her re- 
maining all day, Time is of no account 
to these people. 

I was sitting impatiently by the win- 
dow when something bounded by it, and 
then there was a scratching at the door, 
which I opened. A long-legged, hairy 
setter entered, ran up to Dely, and thrust 
h s head under her flaccid hand as it lay 
en her lap, wagging violently all the 
time. 

** How'd that thur Beer come, I'd like 
ter know!” cried Dely, not responding to 





the warmth of the dog’s greeting, and 
irritated that the story of her ailments 
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had been interrupted: for, next to having 
chronic ills,is the comfort of talking of 
them, ‘Git long!” she said, pushjag the 
dog away. 

Beer came to the window where I sat, 
and glanced through it. As he did so his 
whole attitude showed recognition and 
pleasure. I followed his gaze, and saw a 
girl on horseback coming slowly up the 
hill. She had on her head a little round 
sailor hat, and her dark wool dress set 
snugly on her slender form. This snug- 
ness, in the general disheveled state about 
us, was very striking. The rider was 
laughing slightly and looking down at a 
man. who walked by her, and who was 
apparently a person who dwelt in a town, 
from his dress and air. 

As she drew nearer I was sure this girl 
was Tressy Reid. The sun shone daz- 
zlingly upon her, and made her fair skin 
fair with a light, for the moment, not its 
own, She was not pretty; but even as 
soon as this I knew there was something 
more seductive about her than beauty 
can ever be. 

I slipped from the room, having a desire 
to meet Dely’s daughter before she had 
been announced. But I was too late, I 
had not closed the door before I heard 
Dely ery: ** Ef thur ain’t Tressy! I won- 
der what’s urp!” 

I saw Treesy’s companion say something 
rapidly to her, but she only smiled in re- 
ply; then he lifted his hat and walked 
away. As Dely saw the gentleman there 
came a pleased look to her vapid face. 

‘That thur was Mr. Backnor, wa’n’t 
it?” she asked, 

“Te 

The word was uttered clearly, and 
showed that Tressy did not speak like the 
people among whom she was born. But 
her face, now that it was still, bore a 
curious resemblance to what her mother’s 
might once have been, as a fresh rose 
shows that it is akin to that withered 
thing which still hangs on the stalk, and 
about which we can only quote 

“This once was a rose.” 
The mother, however, could never have 
owned Tressy’s charm of manner. 

‘*T hope yer paw’s all right, or what 
hev ye come fur ?” said Dely with a slight 
show of anxiety, and added fretfully, “I 
wor jest a beginnin’ ter tell the doctor 
*bout my spells.” 

Tressy leaned forward on her horse and 
fixed her eyes on her mother with an in- 
tensity of look that made me fancy that 
she hoped, in some measure, to control 
that woman’s silliness. 

‘Something has happened to Father,” 
she said in a slow, low tone, and with a 
distinct utterance that refreshed my ears. 
Dely flung up her hands, and seemed 
about to cry out wildly; but she was held 
in check by the steady gaze of the light 
eyes above her, and her lips only feebly 
murmured something. 

**I don’t think he is hurt very badly,” 
went on Tressy. ‘‘ Black Molly flung 
him. They sent me over for you and for 
Dr. Hammond. Father said Dr. Ham- 
mond was as good as anybody, and he’d 
risk bis bones with her. Is she at home?” 

‘*That thur’s jist like yer paw,” said 
Dely, resentfully. ‘*1 wonder ef he be- 
thinks he c’n fall eff’m hosses, an’ me 
havin’ my spells’s Ibe? An’ thur’sallers 
lay patenwork -ter tend ter, when I’m 
able ter tend ter anythin’.” 

** Mother !” said Tressy. 

Dely shrank a little, but kept on mut- 
tering. Suddenly she said aloud : 

** Ldon’t reckon yer paw’s hurt much, 
or you’d look pooty a-gigglin’ with Mr. 
Bucknor ’s Iseen ye: Where'd ye find 
him ?” 

**T didn’t find him. I met him as he 
was coming from Asheville to call on us.” 

Dely again looked gratified. She began 
to speak; but Tressy interrupted her by ask- 
ing again if Dr. Hammond were at home. 

** Law, yes, ain’t I ben sayin’ as I war 
jest a-tellin’ her bout my spells?” 

Here I left the two and went to sum- 
mon the doctor. When I returned, which 
I did directly, Tressy had slipped off her 
horseand had led him to the block that her 
mother might mount, Without any more 
words the elder woman rode away. Beer 
did not go, but remained close to the 
girl who now turned to me to inquire if I 








thought the doctor would come. I told 
her that she would start immediately, 
and then I asked how she, herself, would 
reach home. 

“Oh, I shall walk,” lightly; ‘‘it is 
nothing for me,” and she started down 
the path which leads from this eyrie on 
the mountain. I stood watching her and 
thinking how vivid her face was, and 
how emotion might play over it. 

Presently some one spoke close behind 
me, 

‘** That thar’s Missy Tressy her owns’ef, 
ain’t it?” 

I nodded., It was our yellow woman, 
Sally, who had just spoken. She.stood 
with her hand shading her eyes looking 
at the receding figure of the girl. 

‘“*T tell yo’,” she said emphatically, ‘1 
sh’ll be most bawdacigusly sorry fur 
any man as gits in love with her.” 

“ Why?” Lasked, quickly. 

‘* I carn’t rightly tell why,” she replied; 
‘*but Ishell. That gal’s got a way an’ 
a look. An’ she ain’t pooty, nuther. 
Thar’s Mr. Bucknor, he’s jist fell deep in 
love in Asheville, an, thar’s nother one 
as’ll mek things hot all ’roun’ ef she don’t 
smile onter him. But, law me! she will 
smile, an’ I reckon thar ain’t one as can 
tell how much her smiles is wuth. An’ 
each one’ll think she only looks that-a- 
way onter him.” 

**How do you know so much about 
these things?” I questioned. 

Sally laughed. She was an ambitious 
yellow woman, stalwart and handsome. 
She tried not to talk like a Negro, with 
indifferent success. 

**T’ve had my own ’speriences,” said 
she. ‘‘’Sides, any ’oman with half an 
eye can see what Miss Tressy is. Don’t 
*spect the men tersee. Don’t I know that 
young man on Cane Crick as is jist mad 
*bout her? Law! Thar’/l be sumpin’ wuth 
a-tellin’ ef she fools him too much. In 
course she’ll favior the gent from Ashe- 
ville. See that tkar dog! He’s in love 
with her too. Law bless us all!” 

Dely had been a good deal to “ preach- 
in’” when the dog was a puppy, and had 
insisted that.the animal] should have a 
Scripture name. She had chosen Beer- 
sbeba, which naturally degenerated rap- 
idly to Beer. He was uow restraining 
his steps that he might occasiunally lick 
Tressy’s hand, which hung by her side. 
Thus the girl and dog passed out of sight 
down the hill. 

When Dr. Hammond returned from 
her visit she informed me that Mr. Reid 
was not seriously hurt, but that he was 
greatly bruised and had broken a rib. 
She said that his wife was whining and 
groaning enough to keep any sensitive 
person ill twice as long as need be. 

*‘And how does Tressy bear herself?’ 1 
asked. 

‘* Tressy does what she has to do with 
a grace she has no business to possess.’ 
was the unexpected answer, given with a 
tinge of bitterness. ‘‘I believe that girl 
is one of those creatures made for the 
bewilderment of men; a girl who has 
passion instead of tendern: ss, and sus- 
ceptibility instead of conscience. I dare 
say her mother is not a whit more selfish 
than Tressy, but she lack’s something 
which her daughter has. I tell you 
there’s a hard stratum to that girl’s char- 
acter.” 

Two days later I rode to the post-office, 
rather eager to. see this puzzle again. I 
found that the post-office was now also 
the sick-room of the postmaster. Dely 
came out directly to the steop and asked 
me to ‘light, and Idid so. She conducted 
me to the basket which held the mail 
that I might make my selection there- 
from; for, as she said, I ‘‘could do hit 
twicet while she was tryin’ ter do hit 
oncet; tho,” she added, proudly, ‘she 
could read’s good’s anybudy.” She did 
wish Tressy would be a little more help; 
but yer couldn’t reckon on her nohow. 
Sometimes she was thur, an’ sometimes 
she wa’n’t. Jest now neither’she nor her 
paw knew where the girl was. 

**Let her ‘lone,” said Dud Reid from 
his bed in the corner of the room; ‘‘a 
gal’s a gal, anyways.” 

Dely seemed inclined to dispute this as- 
sertion; but her husband plainly showing 
that he meant to defend his child, Dely — 
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subsided into something indistinct, to the 
effect that ‘‘ ef thur twins had lived, spe- 
cially the last one, thur’d hev ben some- 
budy ter help in case of a sickness as 
kep’ her from hér patchwork.” 

At mention of the twins the sick 
man groaned. Perhaps at the bottom of 
his soul he sometimes wished there had 
never been any twins—nor any patch- 
work. 

Dely followed me out and helped me to 
tie the papers and letters so that I might 
hang them to my saddle. She seemed 
very low in her mind, deprived as she was 
of the stimulating effect of sewing small 
pieces of calico together. Even her quid, 
which was very visible in its place, ap- 
parently failed to cheer. After I had 
mounted she leaned on my horse. She 
was full of grievances. 

‘- Sometimes we meet urp with folks as 
ain’t no feelin’ for a ’oman as has had 
twins, an’ lost um, too,” she said, resent- 
fully. ‘‘Thur’s Dud now, yer mought 
say as he cared more fur that thur Tressy, 
a-flightin’ ’roun’s she is than fur both er 
them twins. -I tell you, Id’ know’s I hev 
no call ter take care a broke rib. I didn’t 
know’s a broke rib took all the natchal 
feelin’ outen a man so’s he didn’t care 
nothin’ pout his own twins as wor dead 
and buried.” 

I tried to suggest that Mr. Reid did 
care; but Dely would not heara word of 
such talk. At last she removed hers:if 
from her position against the horse and 
went into the house, wondering where 
Tressy was a-footin’. 

Instead of going on the state road I 
turned into one of the innumerable paths, 
which are little more than tracks that 
run here and there over these mountains. 
My path led down into a bottom where a 
branch brawled loudly. On the slopes 
the wild flowers bloomed so profusely 
that I dismounted to gather a “ flower- 
pot,” as a bouquet is called here. Sud- 
denly Iwas met by a black and white 
setter whom I immediately recognized as 
Beersheba. He sprang to my shoulders, 
and eagerly but gently tried to lick my 
face, bis plumed tail wagging cordially. 
Before I had spoken aloud to him, a 
movement farther down the stream kept 
me silent. 

A man and woman were slowly walk- 
ing into view from the other side of a 
laurel bush. They paused for a moment 
in an open, sunny space. I did not know 
the man, but the woman was Tresay Reid. 
He was young, and dressed poorly and 
roughly; but he was alert and powerful in 
figure, and handsome in face. His big 
hat was turned up in front, as artists are 
fond of drawing the hats of these moun- 
taineers. He was.notably dark, swarthy 
even ; the first dark man I had seen. He 
looked, in a foreign and suggestive way, 
as if he might have just stalked on the 
stage in an opera, and was liable to begin 
a tenorlove song. I had heard of Italian 
names belonging to families among these 
mountains, and I wondered if this man 
were not one of such a family. 

The two were evidently just parting. 
Tressy spoke; but I did not hear her 
words. The man turned impetuously 
and took both her hands, gazing down at 
her and speaking apparently with quick 
entreaty. 

As her face was lifted toward him I 
could see it fully, and I was startled by 
the flush of passion upon it, the entranc- 
ing glow, as of enchantment. His face I 
could not see at all. I turned away feel- 
ing a keen sense of apprehension. 

I was walking slowly, forgetting to 
gather flowers, when the dog again came 
bounding to my side; and now I heard a 
step accompanying him. Tressy ap- 
proached and asked if I had ever known 
the woods so lovely. I looked at her with 
ill-veiled curiosity. The flush had gone 
from her delicate face, but her eyes were 
no longer light in color; they were dark 
and burning. There was, however, a cer- 
tain primness in her appearance which I 
was sure was assumed for my benefit, 

I thought of the girl’s mother; but of 
what good would it be should Dely know 
‘* whar Tressy war a-flightin’ ter?” 

In the week following I did not fail 
once to ride to the post-office at the Gap. 

Each time I saw Tressy, who gave me my 





mail, She told me that her mother was 
down with “‘ the shakes.” Her father was 
getting well rapidly. ; 

The girl was very quiet, and looked 
worn and pale. Pwice in that week I 
saw a horse hitched at the fence, and Mr. 
Bucknor from Asheville was sitting on 
the stoop with Tressy. ‘ 

I wondered what were now the feelings 
of that dark young man whom Sally had 
mentioned as living on Cane Creek, whom 
I had seen among the laurels, and who 
was called Chris Dalvecker, It was in 
the beginning of the second week that, 
one night as I was watching the moon 
rise, and thinking it was a good night for 
the strolling of lovers, my name was 
spoken at the corner of the piazza behind 
me. It was Sally, whom I had just scen 
coming up from the valley below. She 
sat down on the edge of the stoop. She 
was breathing quickly, and had an air of 
excitement and mystery. I did not ques- 
tion her, but waited. She began sudden- 
ly with a name in which I was inter- 
ested. 

‘* Chris Dalvecker,” she said, ‘‘ done me 
a favior oncet, an’ I ain’t a-gwine ter fur- 
gitit, I jis’ seen him down by the branch. 
I sh’ll mek a soon start in the mornin,’ 
*fore you-uns is up, an’ I'll do his arrant. 
He’s jis’ a-hangin’ roun’ his brother’s urp 
on Basbee fur no mortial reason but ter 
git a glimpse er Miss Tressy. I sh’ll do 
his arrant, an’ be back in time ter git 
breakfus.’ ” 

Having spoken thus, Sally did not wait 
to hear any remarks, but rose and walked 
to her cabin a few rods away. 

It seemed to me that I ‘had no more 
than gone to sleep, when I sat up in bed 
trying bewilderedly to listen to something, 
The next moment I knew what had 
roused me. There was a tapping on my 
window. I soon saw that Sally was 
standing witout, and that it was broad 
daylight, tho the mists had entirely swal- 
lowed the mountains, and the cottage 
stood high above a dense sea of fog. 

‘*T done can’t go,” said Sally, softly. 
“IT got that misery in my back agin. I 
thought I should die jis’ a-crawlin’ hyar,.” 

‘*Go where?” I asked forgetfully. 

**Onthat young man’s arrant. I tole yer 
*bout it.” 

** No, you didn’t,” I said, crossly. 

‘*I was gwine ter the post-office an’ tell 
Miss Tressy as Mr. Dalvecker ’d wait ter 
day fur ter see her for the las’ time to the 
same laurels. She'll know. Now the 
misery stops me. You'll go now, please, 
Miss! It’ll on’y be jis a-gwine ter the pose- 
office as us’yal, on’y earlier; yer know; 
an’ you'll say that ter Miss Tressy. Ill 
git Jake ter saddle Molly in no time, I 
know’d yer int’rust in Miss Tressy. . An’ 
the young man ‘li shoot bisse’f if he don’t 
git to ter see her soon. An’ the Reids 
they are sot agin him dead. ’Pears like 
the whole world ben agin him. An’ I 
never seen no man 8’ much in leye ashim.” 

Again Sally artfully did not stay to hear 
any objections from me, but went groan- 
ing and hobbling toward the barn to see 
that the mare was saddled. I believed 
that the yellow woman was keen enough 
to have suspected a vein of romantic sil- 
liness in me, 

I was ready just as the mare was led 
saddled from the barn. Sally was now 
in the door of her cabin, showing by her 
face that she wag suffering pain. When 
Ihad mounted I rode up to her. 

‘*T shall deliver no message in any un- 
derhand manner,” I said with great stern- 
ness, and immediately turned my horse’s 
head toward tte ocean of mist that 
isolated this monntain from the rest of 
the world. 

In ten minutes I was in the midst of the 
fog and could not tell where the different 
cart-paths opened. But my horse knew, 
and went calmly along toward the state 
road. By the time I reached that high- 
way the mist was opening and drifting 
away in sunlit wreaths, 

A horseman came galloping down a hill 
track and thundered into the road ahead 
of me. As he took off his hat I recognized 
Chris Dalvecker. He was gone like a 
flash; but I had seen how haggard his 
face was and how flaming his eyes. I 





had been right about his Italian aspect, 
Dr, Hammond has told me that the name 


is really D’Alvecchi, and that the family 
came here two generations ago and set- 
tled. 

When I was within sight of the post- 
office I bethought me seriously of the 
message I had come to give. The more I 
thought the more impossible I felt it to be 
to give it secretly to Tressy as I was sure 
was meant. But if I gave it openly I 
might be the cause of trouble, violence 
even. Remembering the face of the baf- 
fled lover I had just met, violence of 
some kind seemed very probable. All the 
time I was conscious of a sneaking kind- 
ness for that lover. 

As I began to mount the hil! on the side 
of which was Tressy’s home, I saw a figure 
which proved to be Tressy herself, de- 
scending with a pailin herhand. Im- 
|pulsively I beckoned to her and she came 
forward, graceful, erect, exciting in me 
again that same feeling of attraction tc- 
ward her. But tho she walked quickly, 
when she came near, I saw there wasa 
pallor and languor on her face, 

Without an instant’s hesitation I said: 
‘* Chris Dalvecker will wait to-day for 
the last time to see you at the same 
laurels.” 

Tho I directly rode on, I yet saw the 
swift and painful reddening of the sensi- 
tive face, the quiver of the delicate 
mouth. She did not try to speak, and I 
‘left her standing there. 

I scarcely heard Dely’s imbecile talk as 
I picked out my letters from the basket. 
It was not until I was half-way home that 
I came.to a full realization that I had 
done precisely what I had said I would 
not do. I had given a clandestine mes- 
sage. {f something evil came of it who 
would be responsible? I did not enjoy the 
sting of self-contempt I felt. 

I heard nothing more for some days, 
and was beginning to think I had exag- 
gerated the importance of the whole mat- 
ter, when, one afternoon, as I neared the 
Reid house I met a man and woman rid- 
ing fine horses and talking earnestly. 
They were Mr. Bucknor and Tressy. The 
girl was smiling with lowered eyelids in 
a tempting way she had, and the man 
was leaning toward her with eager 
glance. 

At this my self-contempt stung more 
sharply. 

When I reached the office Dely was 
smirking in great delight, and Mr. Reid, 
sitting convalescent, wore a_ satisfied 
look. 

‘* My gal Tressy’s ingaged ter Mr. Buck- 
nor,” said Dely, as soon as I entered. 
‘Ef thur twins had er lived I reckon 
they’d er done as well. They wouldn’t er 
ben behindhand er nobody.” 

Mr. Backnor’s face clouded at mention 

of the twins; but he said he thought 
Tressy was goin’ ter make a mighty good 
‘match. 
To Dely’s disappointment I did not stay 
‘to hear any details concerning the en- 
gagement. I avoided going to the office 
for some time after this. I felt no incli- 
nation to see either Tressy or her moth- 
er. 

Sally did not speak to me again about 
the message she had asked me to delivér; 
but her eyes dwelt inquiringly on me for 
several days when she had a chance of 
looking at me unobserved. After the 
news of Tressy’s engagement was known 
to everybody, Sally one day tossed her 
head violently, and said that ‘ Miss 
Tressy was ’zactly what she had reckoned 
she was, jis a baudacious fliri, ’thout no 
heart. An’ any man war lucky not ter 
be ketched of her.” 

It was a hot afternoon a few weeks 
later, and I was sitting alone in the cot- 
tage, for the doctor had ridden early to 
Asheville. I was almost asleep over a 
novel, when [ heard hurrying feet on the 
gravel outside, the door was flung violent- 
ly open, revealing Sally, her bright yel- 
low face ashen gray and her eyes wild. 

As she saw me she threw up her hands 
and shrieked out : 

**Name er Gawd-er-mighty !” 
to my feet and stared. 

‘The doctor!” cried Sally next; 
‘+ where’s she at?” 

** You know she went to Asheville,” I 
answered. ‘‘ What's the matter?” 


I rose 





** IT done killed him }” she went on furi- 


**'Twas me that done hit! Come! 


ously. 
come!’ 
With that she flew out of the door as 
strangely as she had come in, and I after 
her. The African nature is so excitable 
that I tried to think that nothing really 
alarming bad occurred, Sally ran down 
into the valley headlong, while I was not 
many yards behind her. 

By the branch that flowed in the 
deepest part I saw three horses without 
riders. Not until I was quite near did‘ 1 
see anything more. Then I saw a man 
lying bleeding on the ground, and a black 
and white setter snuffing gently at him. 
I bent over the man and recognized Mr. 
Bucknor. Likea flash I knew that Dal- 
vecker had shot his rival while he was 
riding with his betrothed, Beersheba 
whined and licked my fingere. Some one 
pulled my hand. It was Tressy, who 
whispered, ‘‘ Is he dead *” 

Without waiting for any reply, the girl 
turned to some one who was leaning 
against a tree. 

**Go!” she said, 
taken for murder?” 

Daivecker’s gun was in his arm. He 
did notanswer. He was not looking at 
the fallen man, but at Tressy. It was a 
look that I shall remember. 

Tressy struck her hands together like 
one demented. She ran to one of the 
horses that. was cropping grass near. She 
led him to Dalvecker, and said, sharpiy, 
** Mount !” 

Mechanically the young man, still with 
his eyes on her, put his foot in the stirrup 
and swung into the saddle. 

**Now go! Go!” shecried. 

She let loose the bridle. Dalvecker 
bent low until his eyes met those of the 
girl. 

‘**Come with me!” he said, in such a 
voice that I trembled at it. 

Tressy shrank away. The horse darted 
up the banks of the stream, and she stood 
gazing at the rider, whose face was even 
now turned back toward her. She swayed 
as she stood. Suddenly she stretched out 
her arms. 

**Oh! I love him!” 

With these words she ran forward. 
Dalvecker’s horse reared, so violently was 
hechecked. The man stooped and canght 
up the girl. They all swept out of sight 
among the trees, with Beersheba tearing 
after them, 

Tressy Reid had left her betrothed lying 
senseless on the ground, and it fell tous 
to care for him, which we did by getting 
some men to come and take him to the 
doctor’s house. He was severely but not 
fatally wounded. As soon as he could, 
he stopped all search for the man who 
had shot him; for her sake? 

Sally, at the first convenient moment, 
told me that she had been to the post- 
office that afternoon, and seen Miss Tressy 
and Mr. Bucknor start out riding this 

way. Afterward she had met Caris Dal- 
vecker, looking like one possessed. She 
had pitied him, and told him where 
Tressy was riding, and with whom. She 
saw that Dalvecker had a gun, and he 
said he was hunting. 

‘*His face war jis’ awful when | tole 
him,” she concluded: ** an’ when I heerd 
the gun, an’ run an’ saw Mr. Buckoor er 
bleedin’ I felt shore’s ef I’d done it my- 
self.” 

It was long before it was known where 
Tressy and her husband were living, over 
beyond the balsam mountains. 

**Can you imagine that girl in a squalid 
cabin?” asked Dr. Hammond. ‘ How 
deathly sick of it she will be when her 
passionate fancy subsides! Ah,I am 
sorry for him. She is hot blooded and 
fickle, and cold hearted. Poor fe’iow!” 

I looked indignantly at the speaker. 

‘* You did not see and hear her say, ‘Oh! 
I love him!’ ”’ I remonstrated. 

The doctor shrugged her shoulders. 
‘“*That will pass,” she said, relentlessly. 

SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 
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“Was your husband insured?” ‘Yes; 
$5,000 in a mutual assessment company.” 
** Did you get the money?” ‘I understand 
that Idid. John was the only member in 
good standing at the time of his death, and 
the assessment fell on me. But I’ve-got 





the money.”—Harper’s Bazar, 
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THE STREET CALLED “BY AND 
BY.” 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 





THE street called “‘ By and By”’ is 
Smooth, and down a hill it windeth; 

And he who starts its crooked way, 
Much cure for trouble findeth. 

But at the entrance is a sign— 
“ Here put away Endeavor; 

For down the street called ‘ By and By,’ 
You reach the house called ‘ Never’!”’ 


The house called ‘‘ Never ’’ stands below, 
A grim and ghastly tower, 

Whose broken windows, shattered roof, 
And ruined turrets lower; 

While from the casement gaunt Despair 
A warning shrieks forever: 

‘Take heed! Thestreet called ‘By and By’ 
Leads to the house called * Never’!” 


What matter tho the street be fair, 
And flowers tempt my straying, 
Tho strife be hard, and rest be sweet, 
And easy the delaying; 
If, at the end, I surely find 
That Hope and I must sever, 
When down the street called “By and By” 
I reach the house called ‘* Never ’’? 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE BURIAL OF PUK-WUDJIE. 


BY MARY CLARK HUNTINGTON, 








It was a time of mourning among the 
little Bennetts. 

In the venter of the long, hay scattered 
barn floor was placed a pasteboard box, 
about which were gathered the five chil- 
dren whose lamentations caused Bob and 
Bill, the horses, to prick up their ears and 
stretch their black heads over the stalls as 
if wondering what could be the matter. 
Not that it was unusual for the little Ben- 
netts to make a great amount of noise. 
Each one of them, from nine years old 
Ben to Dicky just fuur, seemed to think 
he had come into the world expressly for 
that purpose. 

‘* Most rackety young things that I ever 
did see,” was the frequent, mental com- 
ment of Miss Pettit, who lived just oppo- 
site. 

Now with her eyes fixed on the paste- 
board box Annette was sadly saying: 

** She was so cunning—and the bright- 
est kitten in the world.” 

** And such a mite of a thing, without 
a speck of any color but white on her,” 
wept Essie. 

** How she would chase her little tail,” 
mourned Clare. She was Essie’s twin, 
and they came next in age to Annette. 

‘*My ’ittle white tat!” spluttered 
Dicky. 

** Well, she’s dead, and we can’t help 
it,” remarked Ben. He wouldn’t make a 
fuss over a drowned kitten—not he, altho 
really sorry that it had fallen into the cis- 
tern as he had intended training it to 
walk on its hind legs. 

* Of course we can’t help Puk-Wudjie 
being dead, but you might act asif it was 
too bad, I should think,” rebuked Annette. 

“* Anyway she has a beautiful coffin,” 
said Clare with melancholy complacence, 
looking at the brilliant red box with its 
enticing label of ‘‘ Best Quality Chocolate 
Creams.” ‘‘It was real good of Mr. Blimkin 
to give it to you, Annette, He’s just the 
best kind of man to be a storekeeper.” 

** Don’: let’s sit around this way. What 
do you say to holding a wake over Puk- 
Wudjie?” 

** A wake?” was the eager chorus, and 
all eyes turned inquiringly to Ben. 

** Yes, a regular Irish wake, such as 
Pat told me about. First we must cross 
our legs under us, rock back and forth, 
and scream as loud as we can. That’s 
‘ keening,’ Pat says.” 

The wailing in five varying treble keys 
was something startling. A pretty gray 
pullet, which had been scratching about 
in the hay-seed by the door, flew away 
with frightened squawks, and the horses 
backed uneasily. Miss Pettit, who was 
out sweeping off her front steps, started 
nervously when the racket began, and 
leaned on her broom to listen; but the 

barn-doors opened away from the mysti- 
fied spinster’s keen vision, so that she 
could not catch sc much as a glimpse of 
the wake-holders, and she went back into 
the house wondering ‘‘ what on earth 


"Miss Pettit, as she sat sewing by her 


Mrs. Bennett paused, rolling-pin in hand, 
as the sound came to her ears; but on its 
continuing in the same shrill cadence she 
resumed her work with a smile which 
would have goaded Miss Pettit to mad- 
ness; for it was a part of her trials that 
the mother of those five took noise as a 
matter of course. 

‘“*Now,” said Ben, when all had 
‘*keened ” themselves hoarse and quite 
red in the face, ‘‘ each must walk around 
and view the corpes with an appropriate 
remark. I’li go first to show you how.” 
Three times he went slowly around the 
red box, then pausing to turn a mournful 
gaze upon the ill-fated puss, he said, sol- 
emnly: 

** Farewell, O Puk-Wudijie, glory of thy 
race!” 

When each of the girls had followed 
Ben’s example it was Dicky’s turn to 
speak, At a happy little trot he also 
went three times around the pasteboard 
box, and, halting, toed acrack in the floor 
with much accuracy, fixed his black eyes 
on the pale pussy nose, and said in a loud 
voice: 

** Dood-by, 
by !” 
“*Cracky !” ejaculated Ben, and the 
four fairly screamed. Dicky, looking 
from one to another in wonderment for 
an instant, concluded that as every one 
else was laughing he must laugh too, and 
tossing back his curls he gurgled a series 
of ‘“‘ ha! ha’s!” which so redoubled the 
mirth of the others that Annette fell off 
the meal-tub into Essie’s lap, and Ben, 
after whirling Clare about in a paroxysm 
of glee, stood on his head waving his 
heels in air to express his feelings. 

When they had laughed until they 
could laugh no more, Annette picked her- 
self up with a brilliant suggestion. 
‘*Let’s have a funeral and bury Puk- 
Wudjie under the syringa bush in the 
front yard ; and—oh, its Decoration Day 
to-morrow ! We’ll have a pertend Decora- 
tion Day now, and decorate her grave.” 
This plan met with approbation, and 
after consulting together the five rushed 
into the house like a whirlwind with 
clamurous cries. 

‘Some mourning cloth, Mamma, please! 
Lots and lots of it, Mamma! And that big 
black bonnet upstairs, Mamma !” 

And when Mrs. Bennett learned for what 
they wanted ‘‘mourning” she brought out 
such quantities of stuff that the children 
ran off in utter happiness. A little later 


*ittle Put-Yudjie ; dood- 


front-room window, looked out ata sight 
which brought a smileto her prim face. 

At the head of ‘‘ the procession ” marched 
Ben, drawing his cart in which was the 
box covered with black, and pennons of 
the same hue fluttered from his hat, 
Annette, conspicuous in an enormous 
ceal-scuttle bonnet and large black cotton 
gloves with limpy dangling finger-ends, 
evidently thought herself the honor of 
the occasion and held her black flag at a 
rigid angle. The twins, with shoulders 
gracefully draped in faded black alpacca, 
carried between them a small spade and 
a large new shingle, and Dicky, bearing a 
black banner, proudly brought up the 
fear. 

‘*We must sing a funeral hymn,” said 
Ben. ‘ Now‘ John Brown’ is real stirring 
but we’d have to sing it ‘ Puk-Wudjie,’ 
you know.” 

The old martial song cheerfally chor- 
used by those fresh childish voices came 
clearly to busy mother and watching 
spinster with the suggested variation. 
* Puk-Wudjie’s body lies moldering in the 


grave, 

Puk-Wudjie’s body lies moldering in the 
grave, 

Puk-Wudjie’s body lies moldering in the 
grave 


As we go marching on.” 

**How shall we sing the next verse? 
We can’t say ‘knapsscks’ because that 
wouldn’t be appropriate. It might go: 
Puk-Wudjie, 0, she did scratch and she did 
fight!” 
**She didn’t do any such thing,” con- 
tradicted Annette. ‘‘ And you sha’n’t 
sing it so.” 
** Shall if I’ve a mind to, Miss Snappy. 
And she did scratch too. She scratched 
you that time you pulled her tail.” 





those little Bennetts could be doing!” 


Ben Bennett! I was only jus’ trying to 
catch her, Now I'll not play in this per- 
cession any-more.” 
‘*Go then—I don’t care.” 
“T’ve thought of a way,” interposed 
Clare, who was never known to quarrel. 
** Jus’ listen: 
*Puk-Wudjie’s eyes they are shut for ever- 
more.’ 
Stay, Annette, and we'll sing it that 
way.” 
Annette, allowing herself to be pacified, 
fell back into line, and the procession 
raoved on—Clare’s impromptu marching 
it just to the burial place and passing 
off satisfactorily, altho Dicky got the 
words very much confused, and, forget- 
ting to keep step, followed at an undig- 
uified trot. 
Ben was elected grave-digger, and the 
others picked dandelions which grew 
thickly all about the lawn, and then 
broke great bunches of blossomy sweet- 
ness from the lilac bushes which nodded 
their purple cones from beside the parlor 
window. Soon the hule was large enough 
to receive the red pasteboard coffin, 
which was solemnly placed therein by 
Ben while the others stood about in 
silence, Essie keeping her eyes resolutely 
fixed on the gilt-lettered label of ‘‘ Choc- 
olate Creams ” lest she should begin cry- 
ing if she looked for the last time on the 
still little body of their dear Puk-Wud- 
jie. Ben heaped the loose earth over it, 
and a-top of the tiny mound were piled 
the dandelions and lilac blossoms, then at 
the head was stuck the new shingle bear- 
ing the following inscription, printed in 
pencil by Annette: 
‘* HERE Ligs THEE REMAINS 

OF Pok-WuDGIE 
DisEASED By AXXIDENTAL DROWNING.” 
‘** Somebody ought to make a speech.” 
As no one responded to Ben’s sugges- 
tion he felt that the conclusion of the 
funeral ceremonies rested upon him, so 
mounting the empty cart he began witha 
flourish: 
‘*Ladies, gentlemen, fellow-citizens, 
and soldiers—I am proud and happy to 
meet you on this occasion ”— 
‘** Happy ’—and we’ve just buried Puk- 
Wudijie’!” 
But unheeding this sarcasm from the 
black poke bonnet, Ben continued: 
“We should never forget to honor 
those who nobly die for the good of their 
country. Such a one was Puk-Wudjie, 
the noble, the innocent! one who was 
universally beloved and ”— 
Annette, tossing her bonneted head in 
scorn of such speech-making, stepped 
backward and stumbled over the cart 
tongue with a suddenness which sent her 
flat upon the grass, and jerked the youth- 
ful orator from his shaky platform. She 
was up instantly, with Ben in hot pur- 
suit. 

‘You did that on purpose, Annette 
Bennett! Just wait till I catch you.” 

‘*Papa’s coming,” piped peace-loving 
Clare. 

And Ben, seeing the well-known hat on 
the other side of the oxen as they toiled 
up the slope, thrust his hands into his 
pockets and sauntered back to the little 
grave instead of teasing Annette as he 
had intended. 

‘* Miss Petty’s watching us. Let’s take 
her some f’owers, and p’raps she'll give us 
ginger-takes to det rid of us, like she did 
las’ time.” 

Unanimous approval was granted this 
proposition, which gave promise of a Gov- 
ernment position for Master Dicky when 
he should arrive at years of greater die- 
cretion and know that it was prudent to 
keep all good things like ginger-cakes 
for one’s self. Annette rejoined the 
others, and Ben, with ill-humor forgot- 
ten, picked a beautiful bunch of lilacs for 
her, then they all ran across the road- 
leaving Puk-Wudjie to peaceful sleep be- 
neath the syringa bush, which drooped 
wind-stirred branches above the little 
flower-heaped mound. 

LEBANON, CoNN, 
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Wool: “How do you go to work to 
tell the age of a hen?’”’ Van Pelt: “ By the 





On! oh! I never! How you do tib, 
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MORE ABOUT SINGING MICE. 


BY JENNIE B WALLACE, 








Mr. EDMUND COLLINS’s account of 
some ‘ Four-footed Songsters,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of December 25th, recalls to 
my mind an experience of my own with 
singing mice, and leads me to wonder 
whether such little warblers are common. 
Do they belong to a peculiar species, or 
are they only exceptionally gifted mem- 
bers of the families that ordinarily haunt 
our pantries and closets ? 
About two years agol was visiting in, 
Kansas City. One morning, at breakfast, 
my hostess said: 
‘* There was a bird at my window in 
the night.” 
‘* Did you see it?” 
**No; but I heard it. It sat on the 
outer sill, singing, for ‘a while, and then 
flew away, still singing.” 
**No; I didn’t dream it, 
awake!” 
‘*Did you dream it?” 
A bird singing in the middle of a win- 
ter’s night struck us all as peculiar; but 
Mrs, R. was sure of it, 
The next evening, as I wassitting quiet 
in my room, a faint sound coming up 
through the register attracted my atten- 
tion. Going nearer, I listened till it was 
repeated, and lo! it was a wee voice, 
singing—a sort of happy little warble, 
like that of a tiny canary with a range of 
only three or four notes! The singing 
was not continuous, and, in the pauses, I 
heard mice squeaking, just as one often 
hears them about a register. Here was 
something interesting; I had read, oc- 
casionally, stories of singing mice, but had 
only half believed them; was I to have 
the proof that such creatures existed 7 
The music—really sweet, though faint— 
lasted for some time; then I brought 
others to hear it, but it had ceased. 
I think it was the next evening that we 
heard, in a closet under the stairs, sing- 
ing so loud that it was distinctly audible 
in the upper hall. 
Seon afterward, I was wakened one 
night by a serenade, right in my room. 
I rose, lit the gas, and caught sight of the 
musician—a mouse, as I had suspected! 
On my trying to catch him, he ran 
around the room, singing louder and 
louder, strange to relate, as he became 
more frightened, until finally he slipped 
out somewhere. I guessed now what 
Mrs. R.’s “bird” had been, and, on 
hearing the warbling afterward, my 
friend herself recognized it. The singing 
had doubtless been close to her bed, in- 
stead of outside the window, and the re- 
ceding voice, as the mouse ran out of the 
‘room, had given the impression of the 
bird’s flying away. 
The serenade was several times repeated 
in different rooms; and soon it became 
not unusual for us to be favored with one 
while at breakfast or lunch. On such oc- 
casions a quiet peep into the pantry would 
show Mr.Mouse running about the shelves, 
nibbling any crumb he might find, and 
cheerfully singing the while. How he 
could eat and sing at the same time was 
a mystery to us; but that apparently was 
‘ what he did. 

These entertainments lasted, I think, a 
month or so, and then the sweet little 
| warbling was heard no more, We list- - 
ened for it, but were forced at last to the 
conclusion that our small singer, like Mr, 
Collins’s, had fallen a victim to the cat, 

SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
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PEBBLES. 


“TELL me, Tom, are you really*a for- 
tune hunter?” ‘Of course, Edith. What 
else am I in business for?””—Puck. 








....“‘Now, Johnny,” said papa, “ who 
was Adam?” **He was the man who dis- 
covered the world,” said Johnny.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...."* Pa, what is an auction?” ‘An auc- 
tion, my son, is a place where a man pays 
an exorbitant sum for something he don’t 
want and can’t use.’’—The Epoch. 


....*‘ Look at the crowd around the cor- 
ner. What’s the matter?’ Baggs: ‘‘Oh, 
nothing, only a policeman killed by an ac- 
cidental discharge of duty.”—Harvard 





teeth.’’ Wool: ‘*A hen hasn’t any teeth, 
ou idiot!” Van Pelt: ‘No; but I have,” 
arper’s Bazar. 


Lampoon. 
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.. Tommy Jones: “* Say, mister, I want 
to get a pair o’ gloves.’”’ Furnisher: “ Kid 
gloves?” Tommy: “Naw! Naw! What 
a’ you givin’ us? Gloves fur grown pur- 
sons.” —Binghamton Leader. 


..“‘There’s a hair in this soup,’’ com- 
plained the bald-headed guest. “ Yes, sir,’’ 
replied the waiter, cheerfully; ‘‘ but perhaps 
it’s one of your own, sir. I notice they’ve 
all got away.’’— The Epoch. 


..Blingo: ‘“‘Dear me, I’m tired. My 
wife got me up at six o’clock this morning.”’ 
Kingley: “What did she get you up so 
early for?” Blingo: ‘She wanted to catch 
the noon train.” —New York Sun. 


....-Maiden Aunt (to tall young nephew): 
*“*As I stood by you in church, Percy, I 
could not help being struck by your size.” 
Percy: ‘‘ Very sorry, Aunt, but there was 
such an awfully pretty girl the other side 
the aisle I couldn’t help sighing.’’—£z- 
change. 


....Undertaker: “And what kind of 
trimmings will you have on the coffin?’ 
Widcw: “Nane ava’, a plain coffin. It was 
trimmin’s that killed him.” Undertake:: 
“What?” Widow: ‘Ay, delirium trim- 
min’s.’’—The People’s Journal. 


.. The Rev. Peter Swunn (rubbing his 
hands): ** Well, my dear, I have made elev- 
en hearts beat happily to-night; I have 
married five couples.”” Mrs. Swunn; “ Elev- 
en? How can that be five couples?” Mr. 
Swunn: “Oh, you haven’t counted me in; 
I received ten dollars from each bride- 
groom.’”’—Puck. 


.-An Oxford tutor called Day married a 
Miss Weeke, whereon some witty under- 
grad. penned these lines: 

‘* A Day the more, a Weeke the less, 
Yet Time must not complain; 
There’! soon be little Days enough 
To make a Weeke again.” 
— Exchange. 


_ ++--Patient Waiting no Loss.—Mrs. Hard- 

head: “The Daily Sweepem is offering a 
cyclopedia, ten volumes of poetry, and an 
atlas four feet square as a premium to 
every subscriber.’’ Mr. Hardhead: ‘‘We’ve 
got books enough now. Wésit till they 
offer a horse and buggy.’—New York 
Weekly. 


....Marshall P. Wilder drifts about town 
nowadays with his habitual smile and a 
query, which he propounds to nearly every 
one he meets, with the voice and manner of 
a middleman of an old-time minstrel show. 
“When,” shouts the humorist“in the min- 
strel tone of voice, ‘‘is an actor not an act- 
or? You give it up? Nine times out of 
ten.” 


...Referred to Pa.—Lovely daughter : 
**Pa, Mr. Nicefello proposed to me last night 
andI referred himto you.” Pa: “ Well, 
[ really don’t know much about the young 
man, and I’ll have to”’— Daughter: ‘When 
he calls to see you about it, you are 
to receive him kindly—reai fatherly, re- 
member—and help him along all you cap, 
until he asks for my hand, and then you are 
to look alarmed, and talk about what an 
angel I am, and how many millionaires and 
dukes and princes I’ve retused; and then 
you are to reluctantly consent and give him 
your blessing.”” “Oh, [ am, am I? But 
suppose I don’t, then what?” ‘I'll marry 
him anyhow.”—New York Weekly. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








WORD SQUARES.—Selected. 


R 2, 3. 
00*00 00#00 oo* 
00*00 00*00 oo# 
*k ee * * *es e& * * x** 
00*00 00*00 oo 
00*00 00*00 oo 


4, 5. 
0o0*00 00*00 
00*00 00*00 
xe ke *& * ek eK 
00*00 00+*00 
0o0*00 00*00 

The words which form these squares do 
not read horizontally and perpendicularly; 
the letters represented by stars when read 
across or up and down spell the name of 
the same pretty flower. 

: i. 

1. The plant from which opium is ob- 
tained; 2, to withdraw; 3, a flower; 4, fra- 
grant blossoms; 5, the chief magistrate of 
a city. 


oso #600 
oor 00 


2. 


1, A poisonous reptile; 2, track followed . 


by a hunter; 3, a flower; 4, a treatise; 5, 
harmony of language. 


3. 
1, One of a vagabond race; 2, to demand 
as due; 3, a flower; 4, a wooden frame for 
supporting pictures; 5, kingly. 
4 


1, A kind of tree; 2, a trap; 3, a flower; 4, 
obscure; 5, designate. 

5. 
1, A fruit; 2, a fixed position; 3, a flower; 
4, a huge wild animal; 5, a stratum. 


R. A. C. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
& * 
o7 0 o* 0 
* ¢i@ oo. £i8) ~ = * 
o # o * Oo 
7 - 
Left hand: 1, A consonant: 2, the god- 


dess of discord; 3, the stalk of grain; 4,a 
spike of corn; 5, a consonant. 

Right hand: 1, A consonant; 2, an insect: 
3, a small fruit; 4, before; 5, a vowel. 

The whole word across is a fruit. 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


o o 


eoooo 
*“*# *# * 
° 


o 
* 0 * O 
The stars are vowels. 
1, A group of islands; 2, a city of Cubs; 
8, a city of Spain; 4, a city of South Ameri- 
ca; 5, one of the United States. 


° 
* 2 # * & 
oooo 
“ee *# * © 


CHAIR. 

° © & <= 

- = 

. >. =. 

oe ae 

* * &© & # 

- * * & & 

* # 2 @ 7 

7 * * 7 
:.& 8 # 
* * 
* * 


The back. Square word: 1, The rear; 2, 
a tree; 3, a collection of laws; 4, to retain. 

The seat. Rhomboid: 1, A place in the 
south of Spain; 2, single; 3, parts of the 
face ; 4(down), an exclamation ; 5, unit; 6, 
cunning ; 7, you; 8, consonant, 

Front legs: Right, to cement ; left, to go 
in; back leg, the head; rung, to aid. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5th. 


SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. 
O Cc 


oom 
Axo 
BRO 


L Ss 
e RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 


From 1 to 8, Mirabeau, perimiter of wheel. 
From 9 to 16, Harrison, hub of wheel. 
From 1 to 9, mirth. 

From 2 to 10, India, 

From 3 to 11, racer. 

From 4 to 12, armor. 

From 5 to 13, brave. 

From 6 to 14, emers. 

From 7 to 15, arago. 

From 8 to 16, union. 


ENIGMA. 
Holidays over. 
DOUBLE PYRAMID. 


yer pre 


WORDS 
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ARROW PUZZLE. 








T H E 
A E R E 
f.23 t-0 M.-V:.t. 8 & Bik 
E tc §$ T 
S ON 
A LETTER ADDED. 
Pa Pa Pa 
Par Pat Pas 
Part Pate Past 
Party Paten Paste 
Pastel 
Selections. 


MAKING A HOME. 


IT seems a pity that the young woman 
who is about to establish a home, and has 
a sum of money to spend for its garnish- 
ing cannot be persuaded from laying it 
out all at once. She robs herself of so 
much future enjoyment. The spick and 
span sets of furniture which are carelessly 
ordered from an upholsterer, and carried 
home and stood around her parlors by his 
men, will never afford her half the satis- 
faction she can get in a room for which 
to-day she buys achair, and next week, 
seeing there must be a table to accom- 
pany the chair, she starts on a fresh 
shopping excursion, and finds a table 
which is exactly what she was looking 
for; and in another month, discovering 
the need of a bookcase or a screen, she 
has again the delight of the hunt, and the 
gratification of obtaining the prettiest 
screen and bookcase in the city. 

Such a room is a growth, a gathering 
together of household treasures, little by 
little, and piece by piece. Each article, 
bought only when the need ariees, or 
when something is happily found to just 
meet the need, will have a family history 
which makes it an entertaining as well as 
a valuable possession. Each couch and 
footstool is an achievement; each rug and 
curtain represents a triumph. Such a 
home, built up gradually, with careful 
planning in each part, with thought and 
loving consideration in all its details, ac- 
quires a meaning far deeper than could 
be purchased by the longest purse from 
the most fashionable cabinet-maker,— 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE ADMIRATION FOR WEALTH. 


MORE APPARENT IN THE OLD WORLD 
THAN THE NEW. 





THE simple truth is, that while the ad- 
miration for mere wealth is as old as the 
world, it is seen at its utmost in an aris- 
tocratic, not in a democratic, community. 
Hamerton has pointed out more than 
once how in England the two forms of 
rocial precedence interlock and support 
each other. Av Erglish merchant, Jong 
resident in New York, told me once that 
he was always impressed, on re-visit- 
ing Eegland, with the greater deference 
there paid to mere wealth as compared 
with his adopted couatry. He told me 
especially of an occasion when he rode in 
a carriage with two kinsmen, one of 
whom was very wealthy, and afterward 
Lord Mayor of London, while the other 
was uncuccessful and poor. It was the 
richer relative’s carriage in which they 
were riding, and the other, altho by far 
the more refined and cultivated man of 
the two, went uncovered in deference all 
the way. When my acquaintance re- 
monstrated with him for this act of tyco- 
phancy, he admitted it, but answered: 
‘* That sort of thing may do very well in 
America, but you will find that a man 


must act quite differently here.” aces an- 
ecdote sheds floods: of light upon the 
added felicities of wealth in Europe. 
Whether they are noble felicities 1s quite 
another question.—T. W. HIGGINSON, in 


Harper's azar.. 
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“BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the nal co- 
coa. Invented, patented and made in Hol. 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and ee. 

Ask for VAN take no o 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts show ing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups ard Sauces 
ARMOUR & CO.. &r'->20. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


a 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
i) strength of Cocoa mixed with 
| Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
and admirably adapted for invalids 









DIGESTED, 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mas* 
o. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
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WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. VY. 








Branch: 247 Fulton S:reet. Brooklyn. 
Rend for Catalaone 








TAINS IT. 


UP INCIPIENT COLDS 
SHORT TIME. 


ADDRESSES: 


120 SUTTER St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












T HE RELIEF... wii 


5 USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN DOES NOT DISAPPEAR 
WHEN THE TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CREATES STRENGTH; 
THIS 
POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT IS PURE NOURISHMENT. 
IN ORDER TO INHALE IT, IT MUST BE RELEASED FROM THE 
INHALER BY HEAT. 
VAPOR THROUGH THC LUNGS THAT {IS VERY EFFECTIVE 
IN DISLODGING CLOTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS. THE APPAR- 
ATUS WHICH ACCOMPANIES EVERY TREATMENT 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 
A GREAT POINT. 
COMING INTO CONTACT WITH A CHILD'S LUNGS BREAKS 
AND COUGHS, AND RELIEVES CROUP IN A WONDERFULLY 


1S A DIRECT RESULT, BECAUSE THIS 


THIS SENDS A WARM, OXYGENATED 


is 
A CHILD CAN USE IT. AND THAT'S 
THIS WARMING, REVITALIZING VAPOR 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE REGAINED HEALTH 
ANO STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN. 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO HAVE THE BOOK YOU WILL GET IT FREE OF CHARGE-- 
POSTAGE PREPAID BY US, IF YOU WILL WRITE TO ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 


THIS BOOK IS FILLED 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO. CANADA. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(Uhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestt or information that will 
make this depart ment more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A TALK ABOUT PALMS. 
BY M. D, WELLCOME. 








PALMs have been called the aristocracy 
of the vegetable kingdom. It is estimated 
that there are about 960 varieties. They are 
found in different lands and uaoder varied 
conditions; grouped in copse like glades, 
scattered through tropical forests, standing 
proudly alone on the plain, and towering 
ou the mountains hight. An abundance of 
water and a warm climate are, however, 
essential for the palm. There are 200 vari- 
etiesin the Sunda Islands, the Moluccas 
and New Guinea, and only one in Europe. 

The umbrella palm grows in Ceylon and 
Madras tothe hight of forty-five to sixty 
feet, and has leaves more than eighteen 
feet long with fans from pine to twelve 
feet in diameter, and to the end of its 
long life it carries a gigantic inflor- 
escence sixty feet in hight. This is the 
Corypha umbraculifera. The Corypha 
yebanga is rather smaller, and drops most 
of its leaves when it blossoms. The inflor- 
escence is twelve feet in hight. The major- 
ity of the blossoms fall without producing 
auy fruit, and yet it bears enormously ; the 
fruit of one tree, it is stated, is often to the 
number of 200,000. It is about the size of a 
cherry. ‘ 

The forest palms of the Indian Archi- 
pelago of special note are the cocoa (Cocos 
nucifera), the sugar palm (Arenga sac 
charifera), the sago palm (Sagus) and the 
betel nut or catechu palm (Areca catechu). 
Isolated and alone in its stately grandeur- 
is the giant Livistona; its crest towering 
above all other trees, can be seen at a dis- 
tance of many miles. 

In marked contrast with these immense 
palms there is a very dwarf variety, Nipa 
fruticans, with large feathery leaves. 
There are also the climbing palms which 
wiad themselves among the forest trees to 
a hight of twelve to fifteen hundred feet 
and make the jungle almost impenetrable by 
reason of their strong prickles and swayiog 
tendrils, thickly set with thorns and books. 

One of the most useful of the palmsis the 
cocoa which grows in Ceylon and other 
places in profusion and luxuriantly, fur- 
nishing food, drink, clothing, material for 
building, oiland ropes. From the sap toddy 
is made, and from this, by distillation, 
arrack is procured. ‘The exports of the oil 
has been estimated at two millions of gal 
lons a year. 

There is another species of cocoa palm far 
more rare—Lodoicea Seychellarum, a na- 
tive only of the Seychelles Islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and now limited to two of 
them. It is of majestic growth and has 
fan-shaped leaves eighteen feet in length 
and three in diameter. The fruit has some 
resemblance to the cocoanut, but the palm 
does not belong to that genus. It is divided 
into two sections, hence is called the double 
cocoanut. It has long played quite an 
important part in histoiy and mythical 
story, being no doubt the once famous “‘ sea 
nut” found floating in the ocean, and on 
the shores of the Maldive Islands. [gnorant 
of their source they were regarded with 
superstition, and pilgrimages were made to 
the places where even a fragment of the 
nut was found, as it was believed to possess 
curative power. It is stated that the Em- 
peror Rudolph was unable to purchase one 
of these nuts for his offer of £400, 

The rittool palm is very peculiar and 
somber in appearance, having a crest which 
greatly resembles the drooping plumes upon 
a hearse; the foliage is dark green with a 
tinge of gray; the wood isalmost black, and 
itis the toughest of all palms. From it the 
natives make their bows. 

The talipot palm is adorned with a crest 
of nearly circular, fan-shaped leaves, of so 
tough and durabiea nature that the natives 
sew them together and make tents of them. 
The leaf averages in circumference from 
twenty to thirty feet, but sometimes exceeds 
this size; they are used for umbrellas. The 
Talipot has this peculiarity—it blossoms 
only once in a lopg period of years, and 
then dies. The flower forms a magnificent, 
plume-like crown, resembling white ostrich 
feathers, which stand upon the summit of 
the tall palm as tho they were its natural 
head. Previous to unfolding, the flower is 
packed in a large case or bud about four 
feet long. When it can no longer withstand 
the pressure it burats open with a loud 
report, revealing the beautiful plume tow- 
ering above the drooping leaves hastening 
to decay. 

The doom palm is a native of Egypt. 
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Unlike any other species, it has a forked 
trunk. It grows to a hight of thirty feet, 
and its fan-shaped leaves are frequently six 
feet in length. It bears a pear shaped 
fruit, which is extensively used for food, 
the taste of which has been compared to an 
unbaked ginger-bread kneaded up with a 
tooth-brush! It is made eatable by care- 
fully bruising it with stones; and the na- 
tives think it is very nice. 

The areca palm belongs to the feathery 
class, It attains a hight of forty to eighty 
feet, but is of slender growth, the trunk 
only measuring usually eight inches in 
thickness. Thecrown measures from seven 
to thirteen feet in diameter, and the leaves 
are from three to four feet long. This tree 
bears the famous betel nut which is as pre 
cious to the native Indian as tobacco is to 
the American. The fruit is about the size 
of a hen’s egg, df a pale yellow color, and 
within this fibrous husk is the nut which 
is about as large as the yelk of an egg, and 
marbled like a nutmeg on the inside. 
These nuts grow in clusters beneath the 
crest, and one tree will produce about two 
hundred annually. A plant climbs up the 
trunk of the palm which is called the betel 
pepper, because its leaves are used in the 
prepara ion of the pinang or betel which is 
on this wise: The unripe nuts are cut in 
pieces, and wrapped up in fresh leaves of 
the pepper which bave been previously 
spread on one side with unslacked lime. 
This preparation is chewed by men, women 
and children, and is offered to friends and 
visitors. It is regarded as a special mark 
of esteem when a chief removes the betel 
from his own mouth and presents it to an- 
other person. Itis said that the nut has a 
pleasant flavor, and the leaf is very aro- 
matic. It acts at the first as a narcotic, but 
after a time its effect is weakened. It 
stains the saliva, the gums and lips a deep 
red, and has a very iojurious effect vpon 
the teeth. Like the vietims of the tobacco 
habit, the betel chewers claim for it medici- 
nal properties, ° 

The date pa'm, one of the most useful of 
all palms, flourishes throughout northern 
Africa, in Syria, in Arabia, on the plains of 
the Euphrates and of the Tigris. It is ‘‘ the 
queen of the oasis, whose foot is bathed in 
water, and her head uplifted to the fire of 
Heaven.” The palm tree of the Bible is 
supposed to be the date, as it is the variety 
most common in the East. The first direct 
mention of the palm tree is in Ex. xv, 27, 
when the Israelites came to twelve wells of 
water and threescore and ten palm trees. 
Jericho was called “ the city of palm trees.” 
(Deut. xxxiv, 3.) Deborah, the prophetess 
and judge of Israel, dwelt under a palm 
tree. It was represented ornamentally in 
Solomon’s Temple. The righteous are said 
to flourish like the palm tree. It is one of 
the figures used to illustrate the beauty of 
the prince’s daughter in Solomon’s Song: 
“Thy stature is like to a palm tree.”” When 
the Priace of the House of David was tri- 
umphantly escorted by multitudes to Jeru- 
salem, they bore branches of palm trees, 
and at that greater gathering of all nations 
and kindreds, before the throne and the 
Lamb, they are clothed in white raiment, 
and have palms in their hands. 

The date palm often reaches a hight of 
sixty feet. The fruit, in shape and size 
like a plum, is very pleasant in taste, and 
forms the daily bread of the people. It 
hapgs down in large clusters. and a single 
tree will produce annually from five to six 
hundred pounds of fruit. 

The oil palm (Elais guineesis) must not 
be passed by. It abounds in Central Africa 
andin Brazil. It formsin some places ex- 
tensive plantations,.and grows to a hight 
of sixty to ninety feet, Its leaves are 
feathery; the fruit consists of a fleshy, 
orange-red pulp, in which is a hard kernel, 
the thick shell of which contains a small 
stone and the seed albumen. The. best oil 
and the most abundant supply is obtained 
from the flesh of the fruit, which contains 
about seventy-two percent. The albumen 
yields about forty-eight per cent. The 
fruit is allowed to lie until it has begun to 
rot; it is then bruised with wooden clubs in 
a little trench paved with flat stones, and 
most of the oil is collected in the middle; 
the pulp is then squeezed out by hand and 
finally boiled. The oil is principally used 
for cooking purposes. The exports in oil 
are immense. 

The wine palm (Borassus fiabellifurmis) 
belongs to the fan-leaved species, The 
fruit, resembling a cocoanut, grows to the 
size of achild’s head and forms the chief 
article of food for the natives of the East 
Indies. The wine is. obtained from the 
spathes of the temale blossoms while upon 
the tree by a process of wounding for three 
successive days. On the eighth day. the 
liquid begins to. trickle out of-the wound. 
It isa light-colored sap, and when new re- 





semblés sweet grape wine. A large, healthy 
tree yields about one pint and a fourth 
daily, and lasts, without interruption, for 
five months, so it is very profitable. 

Another of the fan palmsis Mauritius 
flexuosa, where ou the shores of the Gran 
Para it grows by thousands to a hight of 
eighty feet and bearing at its topa few co- 
lossal leaves, two or three of which area 
heavy load fora man. Between the leaves 
hang large clusters composed of 120 to 200 
cone-shaped fruits which contain an edible 
floury meal so valuable for tood the Spanish 
missionaries have called this palm the Tree 
of Life. 

In South America grows the wax palm 
(Ceroxylon andicola) of which the traveler 
Andre says: 

“They appeared at last im all of their 
majesty, their roots in the water and their 
crests in the clouds. Their stems, seen from 
afar, look as white as ivory and bear aloft a 
sheaf of splendid leaves often more than 
eighteen feet long. . .. When they are 
felled, the stem is scraped and the wax which 
bas exuded through the bark and formed a 
layer an inch thick, is packed in sacks and 
sent to Bogota where it is made up inte 
matches.” 

Sometimes the wax is seraped off from the 
living tree. Every tree furnishes from six- 
teen to twenty pounds of white or yellow 
wax which is worth about one shilling per 
pound: 

The trees from 180 to 240 feet high are found 
as far as the limits ot the Paramos, at a hight 
of 5,700 to 9,000 feet above the sea level.” 

There are many more palms of an inter- 
esting character of which I might write, 
but I havealready far exceeded my intend- 
ed limit. In Sumatra alone there are forty- 
seven species about half of which are pecu- 
liar to this island. 

One forms but a faint idea of the grand- 
eur and beauty of the palm from the dwarf 
plants grown by the florists and which are 
so admirable for decorative purposes. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 


SUCCESS IN GRAPE GRAFTING. 


BY WILBUR F. LAKE, 











AMONG grape growers there are many 
theories and pet notions about grape graft- 
iog which have very littie orno value. If 
the many failures constantly reported are a 
criterion to be guided by, but few growers 
appear to thoroughly understand the sab- 
ject. As almost every one who isinterested 
in new or high priced grapes wishes to real- 
ize from them as soon as possible, the fol- 
lowing method of procedure which has al- 
ways been very successful in grafting such 
and all vines, will be interesting. This 
process has been the outcome of a long ex- 
perience in grafting the grape by every 
known method, and not generally practiced, 

As the new grapes of promise appear, 
procure one or more vines of each accord- 
ing to your best judgment astotheir merit. 
The first cost is a small matter if the sort 
proves of value, and very littie lossif other- 
wise, it often being worth quite aa amount 
to be familiar with the latter fact, from 
experience. 

Piant in well prepared rich, soil, give 
good care and cultivation, training up one 
good cane from each plant to astake. After 
the first hard killing frost in the fall, this 
is cut back to two buds, and should be cov- 
ered over when cold weather is settled. 

Let the wood which has been cut from 
the vines be cut up at once before it has had 
half a chance to dry a pariicle into lengths 
of nine to eleven inches, measured accord- 
ing to the space between the buds, leaving 
an inch above abudatthetop. Label these 
cuttings and tie with a willow orsomething 
which will not rot, storing away in damp 
earth or sawdust free from frost. Nothing 
further is to be done till spring. 

After the frost is out, the soil well settled, 
but not too wet, and all danger of hard 
freezing past, the work may be begun. If 
itis noticed carefully, this period will be 
found to be about ten days or two weeks 
before the vines begin to bleed. This time 
is selected because hard freezing will move 
the grafts after they are set unless they are 
again covered ; a danger to be obviated. 

The first step is to clear the vines to be 
grafted off near the ground, clearing the 
cuttings and other rubbish away. Then dig 
all around the vines about eighteen inches 
in diameter, ten to twelve inches deep, 
thus cutting of allsurfaceroots. The earth 
is removed close up to the stems, care being 
taken not toinjure the stock in any way 
where the graft is to be inserted. The nec- 
essaries now are, a good sharp knife of 
approved shape, soft tow twine, such as is 
used by grocers, a sharp saw, a strong 
pruning shears, a light mallet, and the 
grafts. 

Assort the wood, taking all that is the 
size of @ pencil or over for eine in the 
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ground; the stronger the better for old 
vines. Take care that the grafts are 
wrapped up in a damp cloth or moss to pre- 
vent their drying after having been taken 
from their winter quarters. The best way 
to keep all tools, etc , from being lost, and 
at hand the right moment is to have a large, 
rather flat basket, designed-to hold consid- 
erable on its bottom rather than a deep 
one. If the vines do n >t average over three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, they may be 
cut off with the shears, say eight inches 
below the surface of the ground, at a clean 
smooth place ; if they are larger, it is best 
to saw them off, entirely dispensing with 
the use of the shears, 

The side of the stock which will make the 
straightest edge should be selected, and 
cut up from below, sloping or one side 
to the top of the stock. This slope must 
necessarily be cut very true, and about an 
inch and one-half long similar to whip- 
grafting, but not over from one-fourth to 
half an inch deep at the top of the small 
stocks. 

The next thing is to place the knife about 
one-eighth of an inch from the top of the 
slope, and with the mallet drive it down, 
cutting a tongue about an inch and a half 
long. The improved variety which is to be 
the future of the vine should be prepared 
by sloping it off on one side also cutting a 
tongue in it asin whip grafting. Remove 
the outside rough bark if there beany. In- 
sert the graft on one side of the stock to 
match the inner bark exactly on the edge 
of the tongue. If the stock be large, a graft 
may be put in on the opposite side also. 

With the graft being put in the right 
position, push it down as tight as possible 
without breaking, wrapping firmly with 
twine. An all-important point now is to 
pack the soil very firmly around the bottom, 
firming it with the foot. Be careful not to 
move the graft, and fill up to the top bud. 
The finishing action is to stick a small stake 
at the graft to mark the place and for tying 
the young shoots to later. 

All species and varieties and ages of vines 
if vigorous and healthy may be grafted 
with the same degree of success, if carefully 
done. After a little experience is gained, 
it will be found, comparatively speaking, 
an easy task to make the large majority of 
subjects treated grow. 

With the exception of some few varieties, 
perhaps, there is nothing in the adaptability 
of one stock over another. It is true that 
some varieties make more enduring vines 
for example, Norton’s Virginia and Cyn 
thiana. 

It should be borne constantly in mind 
that tke vital points in grape grafting are, 
lst, the soundness of the wood and buds, 
2d, their fresh condition and length of 
grafts, 3d, the perfection of work. To the 
beginner, especially if he be somewhat 
clumsy with the pruning knife, it will not 
be an easy task at first to make a smooth 
joint, and he must remember that practice 
makes perfect. Should the grafts not be 
fresh as tho they had just been taken from 
the vines, and of sufficient length, the re- 
sult will be, they will dry out, will neither 
callous, throw out roots, or unite with the 
stocks. Uccasionally, stocks wiil be found 
of such character that it will be impracti- 
cable to graft at the proper depth, in which 
event, graft them higher up, banking up 
around them to the top bud, giving to the 
mound sufficient width that it will preserve 
moisture through and through. In cases of 
this kind, success will not be found so easy 
as with the de@p grafted ones. They are 
liable to winter kill, especially in severe 
climates, as the roots are more shallow. 

BuFFALO, N. Y. 
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OLIVES IN THE SOUTH. 


BY GEO. E. WALSH. 











THE cultivation of olive trees and the 
manufacture of their products have become ~ 
industries of considerable importance on 
the Pacific coast; and in the Southern States, 
where climatic conditions are favorable to 
their growth, they are being gradually in- 
troduced and are meeting with the same 
success. It seems strange, and is a matter 
of regret, that there are not olive orchards 
all over the State of Florida, especially in 
those portions where it is a somewhat pre- 
carious business to attempt to raise oranges. 
Olives are much hardier than either oranges 
or lemons, and they would ftourish well in 
the northern part of Florida, where very few 
of the tender, citrus fruits ean be raised 
with any great success. 

In Texas there are a few groves of olives; 
but I am informed by one who has attempt- 
ed to grow the trees in that State that there 
is some risk attached tothe business. Hav- 
ing imported some fine olive trees from 
Southern France, he planted them in South- 
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ern Texas, and waited for develépments. 
These came in the shape of a ‘‘ Texas North- 
er’ about two years after the trees had been 
planted in the grove, and every tree was 
bitten off to the ground. Another freshly 
imported lot met the same fate. The con- 
clusion that he came to respecting olives 
was that they could not be grown success- 
fully in Texas except on the Gulf coast, 
where the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
partly protected them from the cold. 

Io Florida the same difficulties do not ex- 
ist The climate is very much like that of 
California, where the olive trees grow and 
thrive well, and there need be no danger 
from heavy Northern storms. A few trees 
are now to be met with in nearly all of the 
ccunties of the State; but they are used 
priocipally tor ornament rather than profit, 
The nurserymen keep a few of the choice 
European olive trees in stock, but the de- 
mand has been so small for them that 
very little attention has been given to 
the best modes of propagating the trees. 
One or two large groves have been set out 
in the State, but they are still in their in- 
fancy, and nothing yet can be said about 
their success. 

The olive is easily propagated, and the 
tree roots in favorable soil almost as easily 
as the willow. As with the orange and 
lemon trees, suckers will start up from the 
stump when the tree is cut down. The best 
mode of propagation is either by layers or 
cuttings. A branch of the tree several feet 
in length is planted rather deeply in ma- 
nured ground, or sometimes shorter pieces 
are laid horizontally in trenches covered 
over with only a few inches of soil. They 
can also be grown from the seed, the oily 
pericarp being first soaked in hot water to 
facilitate germination. The tree begins to 
bear when six years old, and continues to 
yield its fruitfor a great many years. Care- 
ful pruning and general cultivation would 
go far toward making American olives su- 
perior to the European or Asiaticfruits. In 
these latter countries the owners of olive 
orchards are very neglectful in this respect, 
and the trees are often badly handicapped 
from lack of a little attention in this way. 
Tae trees show a preference for the coast, 
altho they can be grown far inland. The 
trees will grow in any light soils, but a cal- 
careous soil seems better adapted to their 
healtbful development. 

The olive (Olea Europwa) belongs to a 
section of the natural order Oleucew. There 
are about thirty five species ofthe genus 
Olea scattered over the Old World. The 
wild olive is knowa as the oleaster, and in 
Gceece the cultivated olives are often graft- 
ed on these wild plants. The wild olive is 
found in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and extending inland as 
far as Portugal on one side, and the Cas- 
pian Sea on the other. It is found locally 
in several other places, especially in Af- 
ghanistan. It does the best on the coast, 
fi,urishing with special luxuriance on the 
calcareous soils of the shore, where it can 
be fanned by the sea-breezes. The culti- 
vated varieties number some thirty and up- 
ward, some of which are adapted to the 
peculiar soils and climates. 

The olive that flourishes the best in the 
Southern States is O. Americana, a rather 
small tree, with broadly lanceolate leaves 
aad small, white, fragrant flowers. It has ex- 
tremely tough wood, resisting the sharpest 
tools, for which reason it is often called 
devil-wood by the Southern lumberers. 
This is found wild in the woods and swamps, 
and is used for various economic purposes. 
Belonging to the same genus OVlea is the 
black iron-wood of South Africa, O. Llaurifo- 
lia. O.fragrans is a Chinese species, the 
sweet-scented flowers of which are used for 
scenting the finer teas. 

The introduction of the olive in America 
was probably due to the early Spanish set- 
tlers In Chileand Peru it flourishes almost 
as well as in its native land, and produces 
oil of a fair quality. The Jesuit mission- 
aries of the seventeenth century introduced 
the treein Mexico, and carried it still farther 
north into upper California. It was probably 
brought to St. Augustine by the Spaniards 
about the same time that the wild orange 
was first introduced into the State. Ics 
subsequent neglect by the inhabitants per- 
mitted the tree to deteriorate, and the few 
plants that are now found in the woods 
have a straggling growth, with thorny 
branches and small white flowers. Tae 
fruit of this wild plant is small, and the 
fleshy pericarp, which gives the garden 
olive its economic value, is hard and com- 
paratively thin. It is only by cultivation 
that the fruit is made valuable for com- 
merce. 

The fruit is picked green and preserved in 
salt and water. In s2vere cases of intermit- 
tent fever, the leave; and bark of the tree 
are of great use as a tonic medicine. The 








best oil that is obtained’ from trees inf lori# 
da is taken from trees that are grown om 
limestone land. The cultivation ‘of the ol- 
ive in the Southern Sta‘es has been recom- 
mended by our Government, and statistics 
and facts have been gathered by our consuls 
in the countries where the trees are grown 


for comr erce. One hundred years ago 
Thomas Jeff-rson recommended its intro- 
duction into Virginia and other Southern 
States. Its culture, however, has not so 
far proved ng profitable in the Atlantic 
States; but in its last annual report the De- 
partment of Agric 1lture advises fruit grow- 
ers to test it in Arizona, New Mexico, Tex- 
as, California and Florida. As to the first 
three sections there may be some doubt 
about the matter, but in California and 
Florida there is no doubt about the success 
of the trees. 


NEw YorxK City. 

BREAD. 

To some of the tired ones I will tell my 
way of bread making. First, all that bother 
of potato yeast is needless work. Ina hol- 
low of your flour put a compressed yeast- 
cake and a little milk. With your weeide 
spcon break and mix; add more milk and 
make a thin batter, ‘which beat ten min- 
utes. Early in the morning add more flour 
and beat ten minutes. It should be ready 
to mold soon after breakfast. Now don’t 
double up your fists once, but stirit thick, 
aod open your bands flat and roll it without 
rsing any strength until smooth. The 


lenger you roll the nicer it will be.—MArR 
THA, 











A DWARF form of the calla lily (Richar- 
dia thiopica), which was eertificated 


some time ago by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is highly commended in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. It is a seedling, bears 
a perfect spathe, and is only nine inches or 
a foot in hight. It flowers very freely, has 
beautiful foliage, and it is so small that it 
has _ altogether a different “effect from that 
of the ordinary calla. 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


LEAD ALL. 


Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue ts 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the bock alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra Charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF 1 HE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE B BEST 


Iitustrated, Deactiptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUALS 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 

lower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 
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For Bilious Attacks 
heartburn, 
sick headache, 
and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


uine only wi me-at imile of J. von Lie- 
frre sez in blue i acress the label. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read! 
and mailed free to all appiicants. It contains al 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 
Flower Seeds, 


Besidesall the desirable novelties of last seasov,and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New Vork City 


+290 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ec. 
full Descriptive Catal 

w.s. te + 
reeries, R N.Y 
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RICOPHEROUS 
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lie & SKIN 
Ha 
t dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes al? 
from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
fful, a fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and qrickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, spraing, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
60 Cts. BARCLAY & CO. , 44 Stone 8t, New York, 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want, Try 
it. 


The Geo. L. Squier M'f'g Co. 


P.-O. Box 3454, New York City. 
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Fz. e will send 
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forms and p Pay vali 


je, en new and instructive, value.. 
10 cts! ‘The Macazine is “ bright as a Marigold, 
** You'll be delighted. Send 10 cents at tay 
sement will not appear 
. Seedsman and Florist, Libont: 


Par 
only 10 cts. 18 aplendia Roses, 1.00. 











=< VINES 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 








at less cost than 


TT EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
ny other hatcher. “Sond 





6c for Illus Cata. Gro. UM. STAHL, Quincey, UL, 





toany address 


DYSPEPSIA, feats: ‘ood to avola 
Jonn H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass. rs City 












Ry SINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


r Beauty of Polish, Sa ean- 
tmees, be a — SE tngiaces. Uneaualled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprictors, Canton, Mass. 
FERIN ITE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 

wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable. economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 


Ferinite to SEELEY SROTHERS, 32 Burling 
Slip, New York. — 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schoo etc., also Ch: 
and P sais. Fo 





A Mahogany Finish. 





imes 
r more than half acentury 
netec for superiority over al! others 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoother 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c ° 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 














One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50) Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 

- two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptiona 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Vork City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited numver of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst neading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The cook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The Yirst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THA 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid at 





3c. Early orders arerequested. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


DT EIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
(nventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
"Sal the Society of Arts for 
66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


MAGIC LANTERNS 

















HOOLS & PUBLIC 
5 } NTERTAII eT 
LANT MORED 
<< QUEEN &CO 
aa Dodd's sce"tatr se: Bostor 
FA RGO’S $2.50 


Boe tee BOOTS 


annot be equalled for 
pe A fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he 
does not keep them, send 
to ns for descriptive list 
and directions for = 


sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicage, Ill. 


A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPL APPLIN & CO. 
anufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 


The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported an 
award tothese Hams. Ry the excellent flavor 
of the meat.” “‘S 
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_ } 
Ear nitary A 
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ire someone 
“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 
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Sad 
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= 
tom] 


Parmers, do your own Repairs. - 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 


2000 other Articles at Half Price. 
eAAIC. 


AGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IlL 
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ong, Japan, Impe 
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ae particulars adar flees and 
address, THE GREA 


Bo mand’ and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, 
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Dr. WM, H. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon- 
Generai U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc.: 


“ T have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Ner- 
vous System, complicated with Bright’s Dis- 
ease of the Kidneys, or with a Geuty Di- 
athesis, The results have been eminently satis- 
factory. Lithia has for many years been a favor- 
ite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buf- 
fale Water certainly acts better than any 
extemporancous solution of the Lithia 
Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by the 
stomach. I algo often prescribe it in those cases 
of Cerebral Hyperemia resulting from over- 
mental work—in which the condition called Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with 
benefit.”’ 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., L1..D.. late Professor 
of Surgery. Medical College of Virginia, Richmond: 


“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, as 
an ALKALINE DIURETIC, és invaluable. In 
URIC ACID GRAVEL, and, indeed, in diseases 
generally dependent upon a URIC ACID DIATHE- 
SIS, it is a remedy of EXTRAORDINARY PO- 
TENCY. I have prescribed it in cases of RHEU- 
MATIC GOUT, which had resisted the ordinary 
remedies with wonderfully good results. I HAVE 
USED IT ALSOIN MY OWN CASE, BEING A 
GREAT SUFFERER FROM THIS MALADY, 
AND HAVE DERIVED MORE BENEFIT FROM 
IT THAN FROM ANY OTHER REMEDY. It 
has very marked adaptation to Diseases of the 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS. In that condition erpe- 
cially known as NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, fre- 
quently caused by OVER-MENTAL LABOR, and 
in those cases also where there is excess of ACID 
in the process of nutrition it will be found highly 
eficacious.”’ 


Agents, New York City. 





i Gout, 





—— 


Buffalo Lithia Water. 


Nature’s Remedy for Bright's Disease, 
The Gouty Diathesis, Dyspepsia, Calculi, Etc., Etc. 








DR. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and 
Materia Medica .in the Medical Department of the 
University of Virginia: 


“BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, No. 2, belongs 
to the ALKALINE, or perhapstotne ALKALINE 
SALINE clase, for it has proved far more effica- 
cious in many diseased conditions than any of 
the simple ALKALINE waters. 

*] feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in 
Rheumatic Geut, Rheumatism, 
Stone in the Bladder and in all diseases of 






February 12, 1891. 


CHAS. 0. FRBDRICES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 














770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’), 
NEW YORK, 
_INSTARTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
DEA NESS & HEAD ) NOISES ¢ CURED 


by Ess s bee Tu 
only by F. ol. "a8 Peay NY. Write for book iS. REE 
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the Uric Acid Diathesis I know of no remedy 
at all comparable to it. 


“ Its effects are marked in causing a disappear- 
ance of Albumen from the urine. In asingle 
oase of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys! 
witnessed decidealy beneficial results from its 
use, and from its action in this case I should have 
great confidence in it asa remedy in certain stages 
of this disease. In Dyspepsia, especially that 
form of it in which there is an excessive produc- 
tion of Acid during the process of nutrition, I 
have found it highly efficacious.”’ 


DR. THOMAS H. BUCKLER, of Paris (formerly ot 
Baltimore), suggester of Lithia as a Solvent for Uric 
Acid: 

“Nothing I could say would add to the WELL- 
KNOWN REPUTATION OF THE BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. I HAVE FREQUENTLY 
USED IT WITH GOOD RESULTS IN URIC ACID 
DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, and 
with this object I hare ordered it to EUROPE from 
Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithiais in no 
form so valuable as where it exists in the Carbon- 
ate(the form in which it is found in the BUFFA- 
LO LITHIA WATER), Nature's mode of solution 
and division in water which has passed through 
Lepidolite and Spodumene Mineral fo: mations.” 


WATER LN CASES OF ONE DOZEN BALF-GALLON BOTTLES, 85 F. 0. B. HERE. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
PARK & TILFORD and ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH QR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREEROOMS: 
STH Ave. COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
EW YORK CITY. 








A New Compound from Coa} Tar. 





A SPECIFIC FOR WHOOPING COUGH 


Whooping Cough unless checked runs for weeks 
and in ",ddition to —_ effects which last for 
months, trequently pro atal. 

Though not easily cont roiled, this new specific will 
check the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 
pie process of inhalation, and at the same time pre- 
vestany danger of it being contracted by other mem- 
bers of the household. 

VAPO-CRESOLEY 


E 
ie also a remed. Nee Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, Di —y 


ria, Croup, Yellow Fever, Hay Fever. ee broat, 
and all Diseasesof the A r Passages. nstantly va- 
rized in the room eooupied bya diphtheritic tient 


it will destroy the germ of contagion. penetrating as 
it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 
The best Antiseptic and Disinfectant. 
The safest and simp‘est method for déstroying in- 
Ce, Peers of the air, and perfuming the 
oqperens 
ous at and Lamp, with a2 oz. bottleof Cresolene, 
poatly » paned, + E Sem x ¢ — dy yg Fs 
4 o7, e, 
} ot WH. ACuInDeenI *& oo N. Y..Sole Agts. 











Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above t Firth Ave., | Rear 
32d St. ' New York. ( 38d St. 


oan House Fulton and Clark Sts. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


De POT'TER’S 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


TWELFTH YEAR. 
oe and Satisfaction Unequaled. 


rogrammes of our Select Parties will be found 
in The Old World. a valuable pubiication of 94 
pages. mailed for 10 cents. 


A. De POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 
Europe, The Holy Land, Round the World. 


Select parties, best ticketing facilities, ocean tickets. 
H. GAZE & SON, 40 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) _ 


COOK’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, JAPAN, 
NORWAY, RUSSIA, AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


All Traveling Expenses included. Descriptive li- 
Instrated Pamphiets for Season 1891 now ready. When 
sending designate which series desired. 

THOS, COOK & SON, 
(EST. HALF A CENTURY.) 
261 ana 1225 BROADWAY.N.Y. 

Times Building,” Philadelphia. 

282 So, Clark St., Chic 
332 Washington St., Boston. 


— WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 














WITH CABLE COMWUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours from om, York by the ele- 
Fe ant steamers of the Quebec S Co., sailing weekly. 

‘he situation of these islands’ south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROST U 


scant West India Islands, affording a charming 

ropics! tripat acostof about four dollars per day. 

For a]l particulars apply to 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, 


" quebec. Canada. 
THOS. COOK & 261 Brosiwey. New York. 


0 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE &CO., nts, 
39 Broadway, 4 ork. 


HOTELS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer, and better than ard 
hotel in the United states. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 




















DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





GEORGE LEONARD, President. 


Dividends will increase in 








t after « 


share. 








MIDDLETOW A 
CONN. 
Branch Warehou 
87 John St., New York. and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
aTeesente, Street Washers, 
etc. 
Works Foun ti 
Wfshet ni nine 
y ee rsal Ex- 
ist; Viena, ip 
—— 
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all paid. Company owns Real Estate costing $800,000. 
Present value over $900,000. Stock sells at $1024 per 


Parties desiring to purchase stock can cut this adver- 
tisement out and fill in their name and nymber of shares 
wanted, or fill out similar order and send it, with check 
for amount desired, and stock will be forwarded at once 
by registered letter. Address George Leonard, as above, 
for full particulars. Please mention this paper. 


kPaida Up Capital, 
February 1, 1891, about BBOO,OCOCO, 
Par Value Stock, $100 per Share. | 


Tus lepsrsxperr Pases, 41 ro 43 GOLD Srazsr wes FULTON SraysrT, 


are 


Annval Divider 


NORTHERN INVESTMENT CO. 


A. A. HOWE, Treasurer. 


Dividend first five years, payable quarterly, by coupon, 
and collectable through any National Bank. Payable at 
Traders’ National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


ROOMS 7-11, 246 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


This Company purchases and hold perpetually nothing 
but strictly central Business Real Estate in large and 
growing cities. 
experience. George Leonard is also General Agent for 
two other similar companies. 
Estate Co., capital paid in abont $1,000,000. Surplus, 
$106,000. Boston Investment Co., capital paid in, 
$2,000,000. Surplus, including appreciation of Real 
Estate, about $500,000. 


Its officers are men of large business 


The Massachusetts Real 
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Make Check payable to GEORGE LEONARD 
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